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a> ; THE 


UNIVERSALIST ‘EXPOSITOR. 


The Publishers lay their first number before the public. 
To that class of Christians whose patronage is expected, they 
address a few words introductory ; after which, they are to 
commit the entire care of their pages to the Editors whom 
they have engaged. . 

While so many Universalist periodicals are already in cir- 
culation, what is the need, it may be asked, of another? We 
answer, none, on their plan; for we heartily concur in what 
appears the common opinion, that those papers are so conduct- 
ed as to perform, with much success, all the services ~which 
naturally come within their sphere. 

But it should be remembered that they are not adapted to 
all purposes. There are subjects, and those of high importance, 
that cannot be advantageously exhibited in a popular weekly 
paper, devoted to the passing events and immediate concerns 
of the day, and often suffered, like other newspapers, to ‘ perish 
in the using.’ And it is thought that the denomination of Uni- 
versalists, now so widely extended, and fast increasing,-needs 
some publication of convenient form, as a_ safe depository for 
the more labored Essays, for systematic Disquisitions on doc- 
trine, and for occasional Reviews of such works as are pecu- 
liarly interesting to Universalists. 

Accordingly, the Universalist Expositor is proposed to an- 
swer this purpose, without interfering with the usual course of 
our weekly Religious Journals, and without superseding their 
use. Its distinct character may be sufficiently understood from 
the following plan : It will consist chiefly of 

Dissertations on. points of Biblical Literature ; 

Critical Interpretations of Texts; 

Explanations of Scriptural Phrases and Subjects ; 
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Doctrinal Discussions ; and - 
Expositions, both illustrative and historical, of Religious 
Truth in general. 

Such are its principal objects. It will however contain, when 
occasion shall demand, Reviews of Religious Works, and, at 
times, such Sermons as shall be judged of lasting as well as of 
immediate interest. The embellishments of Poetry will not be 
wholly neglected ; of which the best original pieces which our 
resources afford, will be selected for insertion. 

Of such a work, the language should be correct, and the 
style at once plain and engaging. How far it will attain to 
these excellences, remains to be proved. We are however 
aware, that in order to ensure it the character designed, it will 
be necessary to command the contributions of several writers, 
besides the Editors; nor do we expect to obtain such assistance 
regularly, without offering an adequate pecuniary recompense 
for every article that shall be inserted. ‘This we shall do, as 
soon as our list of subscribers becomes large enough to provide 
the means of defraying the expense, without absolute loss to 
ourselves ; "but it cannot surprise such as are acquainted with 
the novelty of our undertaking, that for the present our prom- 
ised patronage is too small to justify us in making the proposal. 
We doubt not, however, that should the work maintain its pro- 
per character, we shall be able, before the end of the current 
year, to propose a suitable reward for the encouragement of 
correspondents. Meanwhile, we ask the communications of 
those who are qualified and willing to aid in the establishment 
of such a publication. 

Of its typographical appearance we may promise with more 
certainty, that it shall equal in neatness and beauty that of the 
most respectable Reviews printed in this country. And we 
indulge the hope that the execution, both of the pen and of 
the press, will be such as not to dishonor our attempt; and 
that by calling into action the talents of the denomination, by 
opening new fields of investigation, and by more thoroughly 
exploring some which have been already surveyed, our work 
may be the means of increasing the knowledge of religious 
truth, and of advancing the cause of him who was sent by the 
Father to be the Saviour of the world. 

Mars, Caren & Lyon. 


Me 


Boston, July 1, 1830. 
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Arricue I, 


Al Dissertation on the Phrase, Kingdom of Heaven, as used in 
the New Testament. 


I. The Kingdom of Heaven, or Kingdom of God, is so fre- 
quent and so leading a topic in the New Testament, that a 
clear understanding of the phrase is manifestly necessary to 
every reader of the scriptures. Yet Christians in general ap- 
pear to entertain many careless misconceptions of it; and even 
some very respectable commentators and critics have explain- 
ed it in a manner extremely confused, if not absolutely erro- 
neous. ‘I'he consequence has been, that a wrong meaning is 
habitually attached to a great number of passages, and a need- 
less obscurity thrown over others; and from both of these 
classes of perverted texts, such doctrines are deduced as have 
no other origin than mistake. In a matter of so much conse- 
quence, we may be justified in extending our remarks to con- 
siderable length, if we but take care not to overstep those 
limits which are necessary to a full illustration. 


II. It should be observed, before we proceed, that the seve- 
ral expressions, kingdom of heaven, kingdom of God, kingdom 
of Christ or of the Son of man, and likewise the simple term, 
the kingdom, are, in the New Testament, synonymous. ‘This 

_ we discover in the fact that the Evangelists use them inter- 
changeably ; sometimes employing one, and sometimes anoth- 
er, to express the same thing. 

Thus, with regard to the two forms, kingdom of heaven, and 
kingdom of God: Matthew says, when mentioning the com- 
mencement of Christ’s ministry, ‘From that time Jesus began 
to preach and to say, Repent, for the kingdom of heaven is at 
hand. And Jesus, walking by the sea of Galilee, saw two 
brethren, Simon called Peter, and Andrew his brother,’ &c." 
But Mark says, ‘Jesus came into Galilee, preaching the gos- 
pel of the kingdom of God, and saying, The time is fulfilled, 
and the kingdom of God is at hand: repent ye, and believe 
the gospel. Now, as he walked by the sea of Galilee, he saw 
Simon and Andrew his brother,’ &c.? Matthew represents 


1 Matt. iv, 17, 18. 2 Mark i, 14, 15, 16. 
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Christ to have said, in the sermon on the mount, ‘ Blessed are 
the poor in spirit; for theirs is the kingdom of heaven ;’ 1 but 
Luke, in his account of that discourse, records the foregoing 
sentence thus : ‘ Blessed be ye poor ; for yours is the kmgdom 
of God.’2 When our Saviour, early in his ministry, first sent 
out the twelve apostles into the cities of Judea, Matthew says 
he gave them this command: ‘ As ye go, preach, saying, The 
kingdom of heaven is at hand ;’* while Luke, in relating that 
circumstance, says, ‘He sent them to preach the kingdom of 
God.’* Were it necessary, many other parallel texts might be 
adduced to the same point. It is sufficient, however, to men- 
tion a curious fact, which the reader may discover on examin- 
ation: that Matthew generally uses the expression, kingdom of 
heaven; while Mark, Luke and John call it the kingdom of 
God. The reason of this variation in their language, may per- 
haps be found in the circumstance that the word Heaven, or 
Heavens, was often used, both in the scriptures, and by the 
ancient Jews, instead of the more sacred name, God ;°* so that, 
with the Evangelists it was a question of mere taste which of 
these equivalent terms they would adopt. 

That both of these expressions were moreover synonymous 
with the phrase, kingdom of Christ, or of the Son of man, ap- 
pears likewise from the same interchangeable use of them by the 
inspired writers. ‘Thus, Mark says that Christ told his disci- 
ples, ‘Verily I say unto you, that there be some of them that 
stand here, which shall not taste of death, till they have seen 
the kingdom of God come with power ;’® and Luke’s relation 


1Matt. v, 3. *Luke vi, 20. 3 Matt. x, 7. 4Luke ix, 2. 

5In the Old Testament, the Psalmist says of profligates, ‘They set their 
mouths ayainst the Heavens;’ (Ps. Ixxiii, 9.) i. e. they contemn God. 
Daniel tells Nebuchadnezzar, * Thy kingdom shall be sure unto thee, after 
that thou shalt have known that the Heavens do rule ;? (Dan. iv, 26.) i. e. 
that the Most High ruleth; as he indeed expressed it in the preceding 
verse. In the New Testament, our Saviour asks the Jews, ‘The baptism of 
John, whence was it, from Heaven, or of men? (Matt. xxi, 25.) i. e. was 
it of God, or of men? And the prodigal son, in the parable, says, ‘ Father, 
I have sinned against Heaven, and before thee; (Luke, xy, Tas Ps 
against God and thee. These instances show that the common usage of lan- 
guage, in the times of the prophets and of the apostles, admitted an easy and 
natural substitution of the term Heaven for God. At a period still later, we 
find the Jewish writers habitually using the former word for the latter; and 
So generally did the custom prevail, that one of their doctors undertook to ex- 
plain whence it happened that with them ‘ Heaven signified the holy and 
most blessed God.’—(See Schoettgenii Hore Heb. & Talmud. in Matt: xxi 
25, Tom. i.) ® Mark ix, 1, ‘ 


- 
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is in similar words: ‘I tell you of a truth, there be some stand- 
ing here, which shall not taste of death, till they see the king- 
dom of God.’ But Matthew, in recording this solemn decla- 
ration, expresses it thus: ‘Verily I say unto you, there be 
some of you standing here, which shall not taste of death, till 
they see the Son of man coming in his kingdom.’? Indeed, 
according to Matthew, Christ used these terms, as synonymous, 
in the same sentence: ‘The Son of man shall send forth his 
angels, and they shall gather out of Ais kingdom all things which 
offend, and them which do iniquity, and shall cast them into a 
furnace of fire; there shall be wailing and gnashing of teeth. 
Then shall the righteous shine. forth as the sun in the kingdom 
of their Father.’* It is plain that what is here first called the 
kingdom of the Son of man, is next denominated the kingdom 
of the Father. And the propriety of both of these appellations 
is sufficiently obvious; for no one needs to be told that the 
kingdom of Christ was given him by the Father, that he held 
it in subordination to the Father, that he is at last to deliver it 
up to the Father; and that, of course, it is in the strictest sense 
the kingdom of God, even while in the hands of the Son. 
And as this kingdom was so perpetually the topic of dis- 
course in the New Testament, it is natural that it should, at 
times, have been spoken of, under the simple appellation of the 
kingdom, without any adjunct; just as, among all the temples 
in the world, that of Jerusalem was often called by the bare 
name of the temple. Accordingly, we meet, in many passages, 
_ with the elliptical expression, the gospel of the kingdom : mean- 
ing, the gospel of that kingdom which was the leading subject 
of Christ’s preaching. In the connexion in which Matthew 
says that Jesus began to preach, saying, ‘ Repent, for the king- 
dom of heaven is at hand,’ he immediately adds, that ‘ Jesus 
went about all Galilee, teaching in their synagogues, and preach- 
ing the gospel of the kingdom ;?* which can mean nothing else 
than that kingdom of heaven, whose approach had just been 
announced. In the same manner, when Christ had told his 
disciples that unto them it was ‘ given to know the mysteries of 
the kingdom of heaven,’ he proceeded to explain to them the 
parable of the sower; and said, ‘when any one heareth the 
word of the kingdom, fi. e. of the kingdom of heaven, just 


lLuke ix, 27. 2Matt. xvi, 28. *-3Matt. xiii, 41, 42, 43. 
4 Matt. iv, 17, 23. 
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mentioned] and understandeth it not, then cometh the wicked 
one, and catcheth away that which was sown in his heart,’ &c." 
We need not multiply examples on this point. 


III. To the foregoing remarks, it may be of use to add, that 
in all these synonymous expressions, the English word kingdom 
does not fully answer to the corresponding term in the original 
text. This fact we shall present to the reader in the words of 
that approved and judicious critic, Dr George Campbell, whose 
authority, on questions of this nature, is entitled to peculiar re- 
spect. ‘That the import of the [Greek] term,’ says he, ‘is 
always either kingdom, or something nearly related to king- 
dom, is beyond all question; but it is no less so, that, if regard 
be had to the propriety of our own idiom, and consequently to 
the perspicuity of the version, the English word will not an- 
swer on every occasion. In most cases Sacidsi [the Greek 
term] answers to the Latin regnum. Butthis word is of more 
extensive meaning than the- English, being equally adapted to 
express both of our terms, reign and kingdom. The first re- 
lates to the time or duration of the sovereignty ; the second, to 
the place or country over which it extends. Now, though it is 
manifest in the Gospels, that it is much oftener the time than 
the place, that is alluded to, it is never in the common version 
translated reign, but always kingdom. Yet the expression is 
often thereby rendered exceedingly awkward, not to say ab- 
surd. Use, indeed, softens every thing. Hence it is that in 
reading our Bible, we are insensible of those impropricties 
which, in any other book, would strike us at first hearing. 
Such are those expressions which apply motion to a kingdom, 
as when mention is made of its coming, approaching, and the 
like : but I should not think it worth while to contend for the 
observance of a scrupulous propriety, if the violation of it did 
not affect the sense, and lead the reader into mistakes. Now, 
this is, in several instances, the certain consequence of im- 
properly rendering SaciAsia kingdom. When Sacirsim means 
reign, and is followed by swv dgavav [of the heavens, ] the trans- 
lation kingdom of heaven evidently tends to mislead the read- 
er. Heaven, thus construed with kingdom, ought, in our lan- 
guage, by the rules of grammatical propriety, to denote the re- 
gion under the kingly government spoken of. But finding, as 


Matt. xiii, 18, 29, compared with 10, 11, & 3, 9. 
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we advance, that this, called the kingdom of heaven, is actually 
upon the earth, or, as it were, travelling to the earth and almost 
arrived, there necessarily arises such a confusion of ideas as 
clouds the text, and, by consequence, weakens the impression 
it would otherwise, make upon our minds.’!_ The Dr concludes, 
by saying, that when the term in question ‘refers to time, it 
ought to be rendered rezgn ; when to the place, kingdom.’ ® 


1V. Having defined the meaning of the term, and shown 
that the various phrases in which it occurs, express but one 
thing, we shall now proceed to ascertain what that reign or 
kingdom was. But as we have, in effect, only to determine 
what was the reign or kingdom of Jesus Christ, with which all 
the other phrases are synonymous, we may derive much light, 
in our investigation, from the following important circumstance : 
that notwithstanding Christ’s humble appearance and obscure 
condition, while upon earth, he was declared by the scriptures 
to be, at the same time, a king. As such he had been fore- 
told in ancient prophecy : ‘ Unto us a child is born, unto us a 
son is given; and the government shall be upon his shoulder ; 
and his name shall be called Wonderful, Counsellor, The 
Mighty God, The Everlasting Father, The Prince of Peace. 
Of the increase of his government and peace there shall be no 
end, upon the throne of David, and upon his kingdom, to or- 
der it and to establish it with judgment and with justice, from 
henceforth even forever.’ ? The angel who predicted his birth 
to Mary, spoke of him as a king: ‘'The Lord God shall give 
unto him the throne of his father David. And he shall reign 
over the house of Jacob forever, and of his kingdom there shall 
be no end.’* Accordingly, on his birth, the wise men from 
the East came to Jerusalem inquiring, ‘Where is he that is 
born king of the Jews? ® The Evangelists represented him to 
have sustained, during his life-time, the same character ; for 
when he rode into Jerusalem amidst the acclamations of the 
multitude, it is said that ‘ All this was done, that it might be 
fulfilled which was spoken by the prophet, saying, Tell ye the 
daughter of Zion, behold thy king cometh unto thee, meek, 
and sitting upon an ass, and a colt the foal of an ass.’ 6 And 
finally, Christ himself asserted his royalty in the closing scene 
of his life: Pilate ‘ asked him, saying, Art thou the king of the 


1 Campbell’s Four Gospels, Dissertation v, Pt. i, § 2,3) 2 Ditto, § 5. 
3 Isa, ix, 6, 7. 4 Luke i, 32, 33. 5 Matt, ii, 2. 6 Matt. xxi, 5. 
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Jews? Jesus said unto him, Thou sayest.’1 We scarcely need 
add that his enemies, the Jews, understood him to claim that 
title, and that they mocked him with it. Those, too, who be- 
lieved on him, were fully persuaded of his royal authority : 
Nathaniel, on being convinced that he was the Messiah, 
exclaimed, ‘ Thou art the king of Israel ;?* and on his entrance 
into Jerusalem, the people cried, ‘ Hosanna; blessed is the king 
of Israel that cometh in the name of the Lord.’? On the way 
to Emmaus, his desponding disciples confessed, ‘We trusted 
that it had been he which should have redeemed Israel ;?* and 
when their confidence had revived on his resurrection and re- 
appearance, they asked him, ‘ saying, Lord, wilt thou at this 
time restore again the kingdom to Israel?* During all this 
time, they indeed mistook with regard to the peculiar sense in 
which he was king, and imagined that his reign was to be po- 
litical as well as religious; but this error did not dimmish their 
confidence in the fact of his regal character. 


V. Christ, then, while upon earth, was a king, and was 
universally understood, both by friends and by foes, 
to claim that title. Of course, it would be the natural 
expectation of all who heard him, that it was upon the earth 
that his kingdom, of which he continually spoke, the kingdom 
of God, or of heaven, should be established, if established at 
all. This must have been their first impression, that as the 
king had already appeared, in order to take possession of this 
government, his reign would commehce as soon as the necessa- 
ry preparations could be made. Now, this natural inference 
our Saviour studiously and solemnly confirmed. We find it to 
be fact, though now unaccountably overlooked by the generali- 
ty of Christians, that throughout the four Gospels, the kingdom 
of God or of Christ is habitually represented as then about to 
take place in this world ; and that it is not, in a single instance, 
expressly referred to the future state of existence,® as would 


1Matt. xxvii, 11.—Mark xv, 2.—John xviii, 37. 2John i, 49. 
3 John xii, 13, 4 Luke xxiv, 21, 5 Acts i, 6. ® There is one 
passage in the Gospels which may be mistaken for an instance directly against 
the above remark: When Pilate asked Christ, Art thou the king of the Jews? 
‘Jesus answered, My kingdom is not of this world. If my kingdom were of 
this world, then would my servants fight, that I should not be delivered to 
the Jews; but now is my kingdom not from hence.” (John xviii, 36, comp. 
33.) But here he cannot have meant that his kingdom was not to be in this 
world; for this would contradict his declarations in other passages, as the 
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have been necessary, were such the meaning, on account of 
the general impression to the contrary. Such is the case 
throughout the four Gospels; but in the succeeding parts of 
the New Testament, relating to a later period, when this spir- 
itual kingdom had already begun to appear, and when the pub- 
lic had long been familiar with the annunciations of its first ap- 


‘proach and of its immediate effects, the inspired writers some- 


times trace it forward into the future world, and speak of its 
character as it will stand perpetuated in eternity. During the 
lifetime of our Saviour, however, there was much more occa- 
sion to speak of it with regard exclusively to its condition in 
this world. Its near approach was a subject of engrossing in- 
terest to that generation. No tidings whatsoever could more 
awaken the public mind, than that the long expected reign of 
God, or of Messiah, was about to begin; and no information 
could be more important to the people, than the knowledge of 
that tremendous revolution which was to attend and follow this 
great event. With these preparatory remarks, let us now in- 
troduce the sacred testimony. 

When John the Baptist, the forerunner of Christ, began his 
ministry, it was in these words, ‘ Repent ye, for the kingdom 
of heaven is at hand’?! Soon afterwards, our Saviour himself 
entered on his public career ; and we are told, that ‘From 
that time, Jesus began to preach, and to say, Repent, for the 
kingdom of heaven is at hand.’? When he first commissioned 
his twelve apostles, during his lifetime, to go forth, he com- 
manded them to announce the same fact: ‘ As ye go, preach, 
saying, The kingdom of heaven is at hand.’* When he ap- 
pointed other seventy disciples, and sent them, two by two, in- 
to every city and place whither he himself would come, their 
message to the people was, ‘The kingdom of God is come 
nigh unto you.’* ‘To the Pharisees, he said, ‘If I cast out 
devils by the spirit of God, then the kingdom of God is come 
unto you.’> ‘To his disciples he declared, ‘ Verily I say unto 
you, there be some of them that stand here, which shall tot 


reader will soon discover. To be ‘ not of this world,’ is, not to be of its spirit 
and character. In this sense Christ said that his disciples were not of the 
world, (John xvii, 14; xv, 19) though they were certainly im the world. 
This form of expression frequently occurs in the New Testament, with a 
similar meaning. 1 Matt. iii, 2. ® Matt. iv, 17.—Mark i, 15. 

3 Matt. x, 7.—Luke ix, 2. 4Luke x, 9-11. 5 Matt, xii, 28.— 
Luke xi, 20. é 
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taste of death till they have seen the kingdom of God come 
with power.’! Having described to them the signs that were 
to precede the destruction of Jerusalem, he immediately add- 
ed, ‘When ye see these things come to pass, know ye that the 
kingdom of God is nigh at hand. Verily I say unto you, this 
generation shall not pass, till all be fulfilled’? This fixes the 
beginning of the reign of God spoken of, at about the time of 
the destruction of Jerusalem. It should be observed, howev- 
er, that on other occasions, our Saviour represented it as hav- 
ing, in some sense, already come; for ‘ When he was de- 
manded of the Pharisees, when the kingdom of God should 
come, he answered them and said, The kingdom of God com- 
eth not with observation. Neither shall they say, lo here! or 
lo there! for behold, the kingdom of God is within [7 should 
have been translated, among] you.’ ‘This passage will appear 
consistent with the foregoing declarations, if we consider that 
Christ’s kingdom or reign was, strictly speaking, already in its 
incipient state upon earth; but that it was not to be manifest- 
ed in its peculiar character, till the descent of the Holy Spirit 
on the day of Pentecost ; nor to put forth its energies in over- 
throwing the hostile establishment, till about the end of that 
generation. ‘The king himself was present, selecting his sub- 
jects; and, to borrow a figure from one of his parables, his 
kingdom was then like a grain of mustard-seed planted in the. 
earth. All things, however, were fast disposing to quicken 
and to bring forth its germ; in a short time it would spring in- 
to view, feeble indeed in appearance, but with its proper lights 
and proportions ; and before the close of that generation, it 
would become as a great tree, spreading out its branches to 
the four quarters of heaven. 


VI. With these facts before us, that the kingdom of God 
was to come upon earth, and that its beginning and progress 
were to be such as have been described, we cannot easily mis- 
take the true application of the phrase. It denoted, in gener- 
al, a new religious economy, instituted by God, and by his 
special care established and extended in the world, breaking 
down every opposing power, and assimilating all things to its 
own peculiar character. This economy we now call, by a 


1 Mark ix, 1.—Matt. xvi, 28.—Luke ix, 27. * Luke xxi, 31, 32. 
5 Luke xvii, 20, 21. 
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name rather vague, the gospel dispensation; but by the an- 
cient Jews it would have been more properly denominated 
the reign of the Messiah. Its fundamental principle was 
pure religion, both theoretical and practical; and accord- 
ingly, St Paul says that ‘The kingdom of God is not meat 
and drink, but righteousness, and peace and joy in_ the 
Holy Ghost,’ and that it ‘is not in word, but in power,’ ? 
As might be expected, however, the phrase appears often to em- 
brace, within its signification, not only this internal and pervading 
spirit, but also that external system of its administration which 
God had organized and committed, for the most part, into the 
hands of Jesus Christ to execute: consisting of divine revela- 
tion, the gift of prophecy, the working of miracles, the preach- 
ing of the word, and the institutions of the church; to which 
we may add, the divine blessing on all these means, and the 
ever active cooperation of providence. ‘This is its most gen- 
eral or unrestrained sense; and with this latitude it is probably 
to be understood when used indefinitely : as when mention is 
made of ‘the gospel of the kingdom,’ or of ‘preaching the 
kingdom of God.’ Sometimes, too, it appears to relate solely 
to what we have called the external system of its administra- 
tion, without including its spiritual principles. Thus, Christ 
tells the Jews, ‘Therefore say I unto you, the kingdom of God 
shall be taken from you, and given unto a nation bringing forth 
the fruits thereof;’* meaning, evidently, that the opportunities 
of all kinds which they then enjoyed for embracing true reli 
_gion, should be transferred from them to the Gentiles. Some- 
times, again, it applies more especially to the body of people 
who lived under the operation of those means; as Christ says, 
‘The son of man shall send forth his angels, and they shall 
‘gather out of his kingdom all things which offend, and them 
which do iniquity :’* in other words, they shall gather out of 
the multitude which I have claimed for my subjects, all those 
who transgress my laws. Notwithstanding there seems con- 
siderable variety of signification in these several instances, 
the careful reader will readily perceive that it is but a modifi- 
cation of the general meaning, and that, in every case, the pri- 
mary idea is still the same: that of a religious doimnion exer- 
cised by Heaven over individuals or communities. 


1 Rom, xiy, 17. 21 Cor. iv, 20. 3 Matt. xxi, 42. 4 Matt, 
xiii, 41. 
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Such, then, is the meaning and the scriptural use of the 
phrase, kingdom of God. It has no necessary, nor indeed or- 
dinary, reference to the future state of being, more than have 
the terms religion and righteousness, or the gospel dispensa- 
tion. 


VII. But notwithstanding the abundant proof adduced to 
this point, it may perhaps strike the reader as strange, that a 
phrase so very magnificent should have been habitually em- 
ployed to express the idea simply of a new religious dispensa- 
tion. When Christ so solemnly assured the people that the 
kingdom of heaven, the reign of God, was at hand, would they 
naturally understand him, it may be asked, to mean no more 
by this strong expression, than that some extraordinary insti- 
tution of religion was about to take place upon earth? If there 
seem any thing unnatural here, it is only because that we have 
been long used to associate the sound of that phrase with the 
idea of the future state of glory. But we should consider, 
that the fitness or unfitness of the expression depends, not on 
our modern prejudices, but on the meaning commonly attach- 
ed to similar language by the Jews of Christ’s day. If they 
were accustomed to apply it exclusively to the bliss of eterni- 
ty, then they would naturally misunderstand him; but if, on 
the other hand, they themselves habitually used such expres- 
sions to denote the governing influence of true religion among 
mankind, or a religious economy in this state of being, then 
his language must have been perfectly plain -and familiar 
to them. And that this actually was the case, we have con- 
siderable reason to believe, from the following circumstances : 

1. The Pharisees are represented as inquiring ‘When the 
kingdom of God should come 3) which indicates that they 
supposed it would arrive here on earth. With regard to the 
common. people, it is certain that they expected the kingdom 
of God, or as they termed it, the kingdom of their father Da- 
vid, * to appear in this world. For when they beheld Jesus 
riding into Jerusalem amidst joyful acclamations, they were so 
confident of its immediate commencement, that they ‘Cried, 
saying, Hosanna, blessed is he that cometh in the name of the 
Lord; blessed be the kingdom of our father Dayid, that com- 


1Luke xvii, 20. *That these two phrases are synonymous, may be 
seen by comparing Luke i, 32, xix, 38, and John xii, 13, with Mark xi, 9, 10. 
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eth in the name of the Lord: Hosanna, in the highest.’! 
They were persuaded that he had come, at length, to intro- 
duce the long expected reign. This is one circumstance. 

2. Another is, that at a later period, or between the sec- 
ond and the seventh centuries, the Jews are known to have 
used the phrase in a similar sense; for we find frequent exam- 
ples in their religious treatises, which have descended to us 
from that age. As it is believed that these are the earliest of 
their own works in which the expression, kingdom of God, 
can now be found,* the reader will perhaps be gratified with 
the means of examining for himself some of those specimens 
of their ancient idiom. Speaking of the last days of the patri- 
arch Jacob, they say, ‘and Jacob called his sons, and instruct- 
ed them in the precepts of the Lord; and they received into 
themselves the kingdom of heaven;’ that is, the principles of re- 
ligion. Mentioning the giving of the law under Moses, they 
say, ‘when the Israelites stood at mount Sinai, they were three 
score thousand men, and as many children, besides the same 
number of women. When therefore they had come to Sinai, 
and received the kingdom of the holy and most blessed God, 
then they answered with one voice,’ &c. In another passage 
the same sentiment is expressed thus: ‘when all the Israel- 
ites were at mount Sinai, they were all of one mind, that they 
might receive the kingdom of heaven with. joy.’ Again: 
‘when the Israelites stood at mount Sinai, they all had one 
heart, to receive the yoke of the kingdom of heaven.’ They 
represent the Almighty as saying to the Jews, ‘am I not he 


'whose kingdom you received into yourselves in Egypt?’ In 


giving some religious precepts, they observe that ‘when aman 
retires to rest, he ought, first of all, to receive into himself the 
kingdom of heaven, and then repeat his. prayers.’ ‘They ask, 
‘what is the yoke of the kingdom of heaven? Answer: It is 
the Law.’ They assert that ‘Solomon was called Lemuel, 
because that he cast off from himself the, yoke of the kingdom 
of heaven.’ * 

These circumstances clearly show, that the sense in which our 
Saviour spoke of the kingdom of God, was by no means unin- 


Mark xi. 9, 10. 2 The collection called the Talmud. 3 The Jew- 
ish authors Philo and Josephus, whose: works are extant, lived in the first 
century; but the phrase in question does not) occur in the writings of the lat- 
ter, nor, I think, in those of the former. 4 Schoettgenii Hore Heb. et 
Talmud. Dissert. i. ad calcem tom. i. and in Matth, xi. 29. 
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telligible to the Jews, however unusual it has become in mod- 
ern times. 


VIII. There are two more facts, which should be brought 
into notice, since they cast additional light upon the subject 
‘under consideration. The inhabitants of Judea had in general, 
a very deep impression, at the Christian era, that the coming 
of their Messiah was then near at hand; and they expected 
that whenever he should appear, God would give him a univer- 
sal and an everlasting kingdom, which should be distinguished 
not only by an unprecedented prosperity in political concerns, 
but also by a corresponding prevalence of righteousness and 
truth. That they looked for a civil government under him, is 
well known ; and that with this they connected a thorough re- 
formation in religion, though it has not been so generally at- 
tended to, is nevertheless equally apparent. ‘Thus, the wo- 
man of Samaria, while inquiring of our Saviour about the con- 
troverted modes of worship, said, ‘I know that Messias com- 
eth, which is called Christ; when he cometh he will tell us 
all things :’! that is he will settle all the disputed points of religion, 
and instruct us in the truth. It is remarkable, that the general 
reformation produced by the ministry of John the Baptist, 
made ‘all men muse in their hearts of John, whether he were 
the Christ ;?? which shows that they expected the Messiah 
to revive, in a similar manner, the cause of pure religion. 
With these views, they would naturally speak of his admin- 
istration as being eminently the reign or kingdom of God, or 
of heaven; and it would be easy to show that such language 
might have been suggested to them, by that of their ancient 
prophets, whom they diligently studied, and who had predic- 
ted a time in which the Lord of hosts should reign in mount 
Zion and in Jerusalem, and cause his law to go forth to the 
nations of the earth. 

This glorious and happy scene, they were confident, would 
soon appear. ‘The persuasion continued among them, in full 
force, even down to the destruction of Jerusalem, as Josephus 
testifies ; and it was so widely known, and attracted. so much 
attention in the world, that Tacitus and Suetonius, two cele- 
brated Roman historians of that age, took notice of it. Jose- 
phus says, of the Jews during the siege of their city, ‘what 


1John iv, 26. * Luke iii, 15. 
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did most elevate them in undertaking this war, was an ambig- 
uous oracle that was found also in their sacred writings, that 
about this time one from their country should become governor 
of the habitable earth.’ Tacitus, speaking of them, at the 
same period, says, ‘the greater part were persuaded that it 
was contained in the ancient books of their priests, that at that 
very time the East should prevail; and that some who. would 
arise in Judea, should possess the empire. It was to Vespa- 
sian and Titus that these ambiguous predictions alluded ; but 
the common people, as usual, indulged their own wishes, and 
when they had once interpreted all to forbode grandeur to 
themselves, adversity itself could not compel them to change 
their minds.’* To the same purpose Suetonius bears testi- 
mony: ‘An ancient and settled opinion prevailed in all the 
East, that it was decreed that some who would arise in Judea, 
should at that time obtain the empire. This prediction, which 
the event proved to have related to the Roman emperor, the 
Jews applied themselves, and therefore rebelled.’ ? 

In the New Testament, we discover that this ancient and set- 
tled opinion prevailed in Judea, some time before the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, as early at least as the birth of Christ, and 
onwards during his life. Old Simeon ‘ Waited for the conso- 
lation of Israel; - - - - - - and it was revealed unto him, by 
the Holy Ghost, that he should not see death, before he had 
seen the Lord’s Christ ;> whom he denominated ‘a light to 
lighten the Gentiles, and the glory of thy people Israel.’ * 
Anna, the aged prophetess, is said to have spoken of the babe 
- Jesus ‘to all them that looked for redemption in Jerusalem,’ 
or as other copies read, ‘in Israel.’ ° No sooner had the wise 
men from the East, arrived in Jerusalem, and inquired, 
‘Where is he that is born king of the Jews” than Herod, who, 
though a Gentile, was a native, and intimately acquainted. with 
the popular views, knew that this would be interpreted, by the 
expecting multitude, to announce the birth of their Messiah ; 
and accordingly he ‘ gathered all the chief priests and scribes. 
of the people together, and demanded of them where Christ 
should be born.’® ‘Thirty years afterwards, when John came 
preaching in the wilderness of Judea, ‘The Jews sent priests 


1 Josephus. Jewish War, Book vi, ch. v, § 4. 2 Taciti Histor. Lib. 
v, cap. 13. 3 Suetonius in Vit. Vespasiani. 4 Luke ii, 25-32. 
5 Luke ii, 38. 6 Matt. ii, 2, 4. 
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and Levites from Jerusalem to ask him, Who art thou? and 
he confessed, and denied not, but confessed, 1 am not the 
Christ.’1_ Such was their anxious expectation. We are told 
that after Christ’s crucifixion and before his burial, ‘ Joseph of 
Arimathea, an honorable counsellor, which also waited for the 
kingdom of God, came and went in boldly to Pilate,’ &c. * 
By this expression nothing else can be meant than that he 
looked for the appearance of the Messiah’s kingdom; which 
it would seem he called the kingdom of God. Indeed, so 
sanguine did the expectations of the people at length become, 
that Christ saw it necessary to teach them, by means of a par- 
ble, to restrain, in some degree, their impatience, ‘ because 
they thought that the kingdom of God should immediately ap- 


pear.’? 


IX. To conclude this part of our dissertation, let us reca- 
pitulate, in few words, the several historical facts that we have 
more largely exhibited, and then apply them all at once to the 
illustration of our subject. We have seen, then, that when 
our Saviour began his ministry, the people of Judea were in 
daily expectation of the Messiah; that they supposed he would 
come, as a political king indeed, but also as a teacher of all 
truth, who should reform his subjects, and introduce an age 
of righteousness surpassing all former example ; that they were 
probably in the habit of denominating a prevalence of true re- 
hgion in general, the kingdom, or the reign of God; and that 
they seem accordingly to have applied this phrase, by way of 
eminence, to that glorious scene of holiness and truth which 
they supposed approaching. 

Now, for the application: their Messiah appeared, but they 
knew him not, because he did not answer to their preconcep- 
tions ; the reign of righteousness drew near, but it was such a 
righteousness as they were not prepared for, inasmuch as it 
abrogated instead of reestablishing their boasted Law. John 
the Baptist, Christ himself, and his apostles, all assured them 
that this reign of God was at hand, and called upon them to 
repent that they might be in readiness to receive it. 'To them, 
there was surely nothing unintelligible in this use of the ex- 
pression ; since it was according to their own mode of speak- 
ing. 


1 John i, 19, 20. 2 Mark xv, 48—Luke xwiii, 50, 51. 3 Luke xix, 11. 
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X. Having now said all that we intended with regard to 
the origin and general definition of this phrase, nothing remains 
but to pass under review the more remarkable passages in 
which it occurs in the New Testament. To do this ina man- 
ner as brief as possible, and in a way the most favorable for 
exhibiting their real meaning, it may be well to follow them in 
their chronological order ; and, in the mean time, to pay par- 
ticular attention to the respective circumstances that occasioned 
them. 

Our Saviour said to Nicodemus, ‘Except a man be born 
again, he cannot see the kingdom of God,—except a man be 
born of water and of the spirit, he cannot enter into the king- 
dom of God ;’? or into the kingdom which was then so anx- 
iously expected, and which had just been announced as at 
hand. It should be observed, that the conversation with Nico- 
demus occurred in the beginning of Christ’s ministry, while he 
was exhorting the people to repent on account of the near ap- 
proach of his kingdom. The propriety of urging that injunc- 
tion on this ground, resulted from the fact that their views, 
their feelings, their religion, were wrong, and needed to be 
rectified, in order that they might understand and enjoy the 
new dispensation for which they looked. For this purpose, it 
was necessary that they should be born again. Accordingly, 
he told them, ‘ Except your righteousness exceed the right- 
eousness of the scribes and Pharisees, ye shall in no case en- 
ter into the kingdom of heaven.’* The boasted religion of 
that age would not answer the higher requisitions of that ap- 
proaching spiritual government. On the other hand, he thus de- 
scribed those who should be admitted as subjects of that reign : 
‘ Blessed are the poor in spirit ; for theirs is the kingdom of 
heaven; - = - - - blessed are they which are persecuted for 
righteousness’ sake ; for theirs is the kingdom of heaven ; who- 
soever shall do and teach [the commandments, ] the same shall 
be called great in the kingdom of heaven.’ # 

While he thus preached the kingdom of God through all 
the cities and villages, declaring at the same time, that it was 
so near at hand that some of his hearers should live to see it 
arrive, he frequently pointed out the remarkable circumstances 
which would attend its commencement and its progress in the 
world. This he generally did in parables: ‘The kingdom of 


1 John iii, 3-5. 2 Matt. v, 20. 3 Matt. v, 3, 10, 19. 
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heaven,’ said he, ‘is like to a grain of mustard seed which a 
man took and sowed in his field ; which, indeed, is the least of 
all seeds ; but when it is grown, it is the greatest among herbs, 
and becometh a tree,’ &c.! ‘The kingdom of heaven is like 
unto leaven, which a woman took and hid in three measures 
of meal, till the whole was leavened.’* Here he represents 
its small beginning, and its wide and certain diffusion. 

But still more often did he allude to the tremendous revo- 
lution that was to take place in the end of that age; when his 
kingdom should come with power, overthrowing the Jewish 
polity, closing the national existence of his implacable enemies, 
and opening ou his religion a long prospect of repose and un- 
obstructed diffusion. ‘'The kingdom of heaven,’ said he, ‘ is 
like unto a net, that was cast into the sea, and gathered of 
every kind; which when it was full, they drew to shore, and 
sat down, and gathered the good into vessels, but cast the bad 
away. So shall it be at the end of the world [literally, age =] 
the angels shall come forth, and sever the wicked from among 
the just, and shall cast them into a furnace of fire. There 
shall be wailing and gnashing of teeth.’* It is scarcely neces- 
sary to remark, that the event verified the parable: the king- 
dom of heaven, or the external system of its administration, 
originally included the Jews, as it was first preached to them, 
and as Christ was born their king; but as they refused to 
yield to its requisitions, they were warned that they who were 
then its children, should be cast out of it, and that it should 
be given to a nation bringing forth its fruits. After long for- 
bearance, the threatening was put into actual execution m the 
end of that age. They were rejected; their prescribed mode 
of worship effectually abolished, by the destruction of their 
temple and city; and a scene of tribulation brought upon 
them, such as had not been since the beginning of the world, 
and such as was aptly represented by a furnace of fire. ‘ An- 
other parable put he forth unto them, saying, The kingdom of 
heaven is likened unto a man which sowed good seed in his 
field: but while men slept, his enemy came and sowed tares 
among the wheat, and went his way. But when the blade 
was sprung up, and brought forth fruit, then appeared the 
tares also. So the servants of the householder came and said 
unto him, Sir, didst thou not sow good seed in thy field? from 


a Matt. xiii, 31, 32. * Matt. xiii, 33.—Luke xii; 20, 21. 3 Matt. 
xii 5 47-50. 
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whence then hath it tares? He said unto them, an enemy 
hath done this. The servants said unto him, Wilt thou then 
that we go and gatherthem up? But he said, nay ; lest while 
ye gather up the tares, ye root up also the wheat with them. 
Let both grow together until the harvest; and in the time of 
harvest, I will say to the reapers, gather ye together first the 
tares, and bind them in bundles to bum them; but gather the 
wheat into my barn. - - - - - - Then Jesus sent the multi- 
tude away, and went into the house; and his disciples came 
unto him, saying, Declare unto us the parable of the tares of 
the field. He answered, and said unto them, He that soweth 
the good seed is the Son of man; the field is the world; the 
good seed are the children of the kingdom ; but the tares are 
the children of the wicked one ; the enemy that sowed them 
is the devil; the harvest is the end of the world [/iterally, 
age ;| and the reapers are the angels. As therefore the tares 
are gathered and burned in the fire, so shall it be in the end 
of the world [literally, age.] The Son of man shall send forth 
his angels, and they shall gather out of his kingdom -all things 
that offend, and them which do iniquity, and shall cast them 
into a furnace of fire: there shall be wailing and gnashing of 
teeth. Then shall the righteous shine forth as the sun in the 
kingdom of their Father.’ This parable, it should be observ- 
ed, stands in the same connexion and chapter with the former, 
relates to the same period, the end of that age, and describes 
similar, if not the same transactions ; pointing, perhaps, not to 
the separation which should then be made between the Jews 
and the Christians, but to that which should be effected be- 
tween the false and the true professors among the latter alone, 
That there was to be such a separation, at that time, between 
these classes, and that the counterfeit disciples were then to share 
in the judgements of the Jews, is clearly taught in the end of 
the twenty-fourth chapter of St Matthew, and in other pas- 
sages. 

To the disobedience 6f the Jews, and to the consequent re- 
jection and punishment of their nation, the following parable 
manifestly refers: Having just said to the chief priests and el- 
ders of the people, ‘The publicans and the harlots go into the 
kingdom of God hefore you,’ Christ added, ‘ Hear another 
parable: There was a certain householder, which planted a 


1 Matt. xiii, 24-30; 36-43. 
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vineyard, and hedged it round about, and digged a wine-press 
in it, and built a tower, and let it out to husbandmen, and went 
into a far country: And when the time of the fruit drew near, 
he sent his servants to*the husbandmen, that they might receive 
the fruits of it, And the husbandmen took his servants, and 
beat one, and killed another, and stoned another. Again he 
sent other servants more than the first: and they did unto them 
likewise. But last of all, he sent unto them his son, saying, 
They will reverence my son. But when the husbandmen saw 
the son, they said among themselves, This is the heir; come, 
let us kill him, and let us seize on his inheritance. And they 
caught him, and cast him out of the vineyard, and slew him. 
When the lord therefore of the vineyard cometh, what will he 
’ do unto those husbandmen? They say unto him, He will mis- 
erably destroy those wicked men, and will let out his vineyard 
unto other husbandmen, which shall render him the fruits in 
their seasons. Jesus saith unto them, Did ye never read in 
the scriptures, The stone which the builders rejected, the same 
is become the head of the corner: this is the Lord’s doing, 
and it is marvellous in our eyes? Therefore say 1 unto you, 
The kingdom of God shall be taken from you, and given to a 
nation bringing forth the fruits thereof. And whosoever shall 
fall on this stone, shall be broken: but on whomsoever it shall 
fall, it will grind him to powder, And when the chief priests 
and Pharisees had heard his parables, they perceived that 
he spake of them.’* To this parable we may subjoin anoth- 
er, which immediately succeeds it in the original connexion, 
and which points out the same circumstances ; but which, at the 
end, adds a representation of the punishment that awaited false 
professors of Christianity, as well as the Jews: ‘The kingdom 
of heaven is like unto a certain king which made a marriage 
for his son, and sent forth his servants to call them that were 
bidden to the wedding : and they would notcome. Again, he 
sent forth other servants, saying, Tell them which are bidden, 
Behold, I have prepared my dinner : my oxen and my fatlings 
are killed, and all things are ready : come unto the marriage. 
But they made light of it, and went their ways, one to his farm, 
another to his merchandise. And the remnant took his ser- 
vants, and entreated them spitefully, and slew them. But when 
the king heard thereof, he was wroth: and he sent forth his 


} Matt. xxi, 33-45. 
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armies, and destroyed those murderers, and burned up’ their 
city. Then saith he to his servants, The wedding is ready, 
but they which were bidden were not worthy. Go ye there- 
fore into the highways, and as many as ye shall find, bid to 
the marriage. So those servants went out into the highways, 
and gathered together all as many as they found, both bad ‘and 
good: and the wedding was furnished with guests. And when 
the king came in to see the guests, he saw there a man which 
had not on a wedding-garment. And he saith unto him, 
Friend, how camest thou in hither, not having a wedding-gar- 
ment? And he was speechless. Then said the king to the 
servants, Bind him hand and foot, and take him away, and 
cast him into utter darkness: there shall be weeping and 
gnashing of teeth. For many are called, but few are cho- 
sen.’ Here, our Saviour appears to intimate, in addition to 
the destruction of the Jews and of their city, the exclusion 
and punishment of the deceitful intruders into his church, 
who are represented by the guest without a wedding-gar- 
ment. Of them, St Peter declared, after they appeared, 
and but about four years previously to the destruction of Je- 
rusalem, that their ‘judgement now of a long time linger- 
eth not, and their damnation slumbereth not.’ ? 


XI. To insert all that Christ taught relative to the coming, 
the character and the events of his kingdom in the world, would 
be to extract a large part of the Gospels of Matthew, Mark, 
and Luke. John has recorded but few of his predictions con- 
cerning its early history, for the very satisfactory reason, if 
critics be correct in fixing the date of this Gospel, that the 
kingdom had already come in its full power, having overthrown 
the Jewish institutions with their nation, and effected those 
great revolutions which had formerly been subjects of the most 
perilous interest. 
~ We shall now proceed to survey the usage of this phrase by 
the apostles, after the descent of the Holy Spirit, on the day of 
Pentecost; when the kingdom had appeared, not indeed in its 
external victorious power over the former institution, but in its 
spirit and internal efficacy. 

In the book of Acts, we find St Luke habitually using the 
expression to signify the new dispensation. ‘Thus, he says 


1 Matt. xxii, 2-14. 22 Pet. ii, 1-3. 
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that to the Jews at Rome, St Paul ‘expounded and testified 
the kingdom of God, persuading them concerning Jesus, both 
out of the law of Moses, and out of the prophets ;’ and that for 
two whole years, he ‘received all that came unto him, preach- 
ing the kingdom of God, and teaching those things which con- 
cern the Lord Jesus Christ, with all confidence! — 
Accordingly, St Paul speaks of the kingdom of God as that 
into which he and his brethren had already entered: ‘ Thanks 
unto the Father,’ says he, ‘ who hath delivered us from the pow- 
er of darkness, and hath translated us into the kingdom of his 
dear Son.’? In the same epistle, he mentions the names of 
several of his brethren at Rome, and says, ‘ these only are my 
fellow-workers unto (it should be translated,* in) the kingdom 
of God, which have been a comfort unto me.’* He exhorts 
believers to have grace, on the ground that they had received 
the kingdom : ‘ Wherefore we, receiving a kingdom which can- 
‘not be moved, let us have grace, whereby we may serve God 
acceptably, with reverence and godly fear.’* Another apos- 
‘tle says to the churches, ‘1, John, who also am your brother, 
and companion in tribulation and in the Kingdom and pa- 
tience of Jesus Christ, was in the isle that is called Patmos,’ 
&c.6 
Considering themselves to be subjects of this kingdom, they 
often reminded their brethren of the importance of conforming 
to its character, and warned them that the practice of vice in- 
evitably excluded them: ‘For this ye know,’ said St Paul, 
‘that no whoremonger, nor unclean person, nor covetous man, 
who is an idolater, hath any inheritance in the kingdom of 
Christ and of God.’7 Again: ‘The works of the flesh are 
manifest, which are these: adultery, fornication, uncleanness, 
dasciviousness, idolatry, witchcraft, hatred, variance, emula- 
tions, wrath, strife, seditions, heresies, envyings, murders, 
drunkenness, revellings, and such like ; of the which I tell you 
before, as I have also told you in time past, that they which 
do such things shall not inherit the kingdom of God.’® 
But although the apostles, from the day of Pentecost for- 
wards, spoke of the kingdom of God as being already present, 
and of themselves as being already in it, we should neverthe- 


1 Acts xxviii, 23,31. See also Acts i, 3; viii, 12; xix, 8. *Colii, 12, 
1B. *See Macknight’s Translation of the Epistles, in loco. 4Col. 
iv, 11. ® Heb. xii, 28. 6 Rev. i, 9. 7Eph. v, 5. 8 Gal. v, 
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less remember that it had as yet come only in its doctrinal and 
moral principles,—only in that respect in which St Paul de- 
scribed it, ‘as ‘righteousness, peace, and joy in the Holy 
Ghost.’* Within a very few years, however, it was, accord- 
ing to Christ’s promise, to be far more openly and _signally 
manifested, in the entire suppression of the Mosaic economy, 
and in the accompanying scene of providential retribution, 
when the christians should be delivered from persecution, and 
established in prosperity, by the terrible ruin of their implaca- 
ble enemies. ‘This great event the apostles must often have 
had in view; and they seem to.allude to it in such passages as 
the following: ‘The very God of peace,’ says St Paul to the 
Thessalonians, ‘ sanctify you wholly; and I pray God your 
whole spirit and soul and body be preserved blameless unto 
the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ.’ ? 

To conclude: As the spiritual kingdom of God is to be per- 
petuated in eternity, we find it occasionally mentioned in the 
Epistles, with express reference to that glorious and_ perfect 
state. Speaking of the resurrection, St Paul says, ‘ Then 
cometh the end, when he shall have delivered up the kingdom 
to God, even the Father; when he shall have put down all 
rule, and all authority and power. For he must reign till he 
hath put all enemies under his feet. The last enemy, death, 
shall be destroyed, (so it should be translated.*) For he 
hath put all things under his feet. But when he saith, All 
things are put under him, it is manifest that he is excepted 

which did put all things under him. And when all things shall 
- be subdued unto him, then shall the Son also himself be sub- 
ject unto him that put all things under him, that God may be 
all in all.?4 From this final era, of universal and perfect ho- 
liness, the kingdom will no longer be Christ’s, but God’s alone. 
To that state of sole, undelegated sovereignty, St Paul refers, . 
immediately after the passage just quoted : ‘ Now this I say, 
brethren, that flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of 


God; neither doth corruption inherit incorruption.’ ° 
H. B, 24. 


1 Rom. xiv, 17. 21 Thess. v, 23. This Epistle is supposed to have 
been written A. D. 54. In the preceding year, St Paul was at Thessaloni- 
ca, where the Jews, filled with envy at his success, set the city in an uproar 
against the christians, and followed the apostle even to Berea. Acts xvii, a 
13. This eircumstance naturally accounts for his referring the Thessaloni- 
ans to the approaching dispersion of their persecutors. 8 See Macknight’s 
Translation of the Epistles, 7 loco. 41 Cor. xv, 24-28. 5] Cor. 
xv, 50. 
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Arr. Il. 
Omnipresence, Eternity, and Love of God. 


Isaiah Ivii, 15, 16. ‘For thus saith the high and lofty One that inhabiteth 
eternity, whose name is holy; I dwell in the high and holy place, with him 
also that is of a contrite and humble spirit, to revive the spirit of the hum- 
ble, and to revive the heart of the contrite ones. For I will not contend for- 
ever, neither will I be always wroth; for the spirit should fail before me, 
and the souls which I have made.” 


As no one will doubt that the prophet intended, by the lan- 
guage in this passage, to state the character of the Supreme 
Being, relative to certain important moral attributes, it may be 
useful, in the first place, to ask what he means by Aigh and 
lofty? It seems to be the general opinion of people, that the 
divine Ruler of the universe has located his throne in some 
particular place, far above the globe we inhabit. This vulgar, 
but unphilosophical notion seems to be favored by the word 
place, which is used in the text under consideration. But 
although the translators might honestly think that by supplying 
this word they made the meaning of the passage more clear 
than it would have been if they had not taken such liberty, it 
is believed that the true sense of the prophet is better express- 
ed, and more easily understood, by leaving the word place out 
of the text. The notion that God is seated on a throne, in 
some particular place, which is exceedingly high above the 
earth, and that we look towards him when we direct our eyes 
towards the heavens over our heads, will appear utterly erro- 
neous, when we realize, that as the earth performs a revolution 
on its axis once in twenty-four hours, should we during this 
time, stand with our eyes fixed towards the heavens, directly, 
over our heads we should have looked at every opposite point 
in their whole circle. If then at twelve o’clock in the day, 
we look towards God’s throne, by looking directly upwards ; 
at twelve at night, in order to look towards the same throne, 
we must look directly down! But it would sound strangely, 
should we hear one speak of looking downwards towards 
God’s throne. Yet if we suppose that the throne of the divine 
majesty is fixed in any particular place it would agree just as 
well with such an idea to speak of looking down to it, as of 
looking up to it. 
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The reader may now press the question—What does the 
prophet mean by high and lofty? These expressions un- 
questionably have regard to quality, and not to locality. In his 
fifty fifth chapter, the same prophet compares the thoughts and 
ways of God with the thoughts and ways of men, as follows : 
‘For my thoughts are not your thoughts, neither are your 
ways my ways, saith the Lord. For as the heavens are high- 
er than the earth, so are my ways higher than your ways, and 
my thoughts than your thoughts.’ It is not supposeable that 
the word higher here applied to the thoughts and ways of 
God, has the least reference to locality ; but to moral quality. 
As to the ways of the divine Being, no one doubts that they 
are every where ; and in regard to his thoughts, they cannot be 
confined to place. But the prophet, in the next words to 
those above quoted, applies his meaning so clearly as to ad- 
mit of no mistake. He says,—‘ For as the rain cometh down, 
and the snow from heaven, and returneth not thither, but 
watereth the earth, and maketh it bring forth and bud, that it 
may give seed to the sower, and bread to the eater ; so shall 
my word be, that goeth forth out of my mouth; it shall not re- 
turn unto me void; but it shall accomplish that which I please, 
and it shall prosper in the thing whereunto I sent it.’ The 
efficiency of the divine word, compared with the inefficiency 
of the words of men, is what the prophet meant by the thoughts 
and ways of God being higher than the thoughts and ways of 
men. But this efficiency of the word of God has no relation 
to locality ; but to quality only. 

We shall be further confirmed in our opinion that the word 
place was improperly supplied by the translators, if we duly 
notice the antithesis presented inthe text. He who inhabiteth 
eternity, whose name is holy, says, ‘I dwell in the high and 
holy.’ Not high and holy place ; but in high and holy minds, 
or beings. God dwells in all hearts which are pure, holy, ex- 
alted in righteousness, truth and equity. With this idea, the 
contrast expressed in the text duly comports: ‘ With him al- 
so that is of a contrite and humble spirit.’- God not only dwells 
in minds or hearts which are holy, and in this sense high ; but 

he dwells also in the most debased and vile, the moment con- 
~ trition reduces the heart to genuine humility. God is there, 
and the germ of holiness has begun its growth. God is there 
‘to revive the spirit of the humble, and to revive the heart of 
the contrite ones.’ 
4 
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False views of the Supreme Being are doubtless of injuri- 
ous tendency in the human mind. ‘The notion that the F'ath- 
er of our spirits is seated, like an austere tyrant, on a throne 
fearfully high above the earth, agrees very well with much that 
has been said to frighten weak-minded people, concerning their 
being brought into the divine presence. ‘The apprehensions 
and fears thus excited, are necessarily eonnected with the false 
notion, that we are not at all times, and in all circumstances, 
in the presence of God. They likewise combine with them 
the injurious belief, that all is well with us so long as we can 
avoid the presence of our heavenly Father ; and that we might 
indulge in transgressions with impunity, were it not that at 
some future period, God will call us before him to answer for 
our conduct. Correct views would be much more salutary. 
Could we always realize that in God we live, move, and have 
our being ; that he is always present with us, and we with 
him, the true fear of the Lord, which is the beginning of wis- 
dom, would be more likely to guide us in the right way. 


Some thoughts may now be suggested relative to the strict 
eternity of the divine Being. It is said in the passage head- 
ing this article that God inhabiteth eternity. The eternity 
which God inhabiteth, could no more have had a beginning, 
than it can have an end. It is true that ideas of infinity are 
too extensive to be fully comprehended by limited minds ; and 
we consent to their certainty, only because it is impossible to 
maintain contrary ideas. The ideaof the infinity of numbers 
maintains itselfin the mind, by the evident impossibility of mul- 
tiplying any number to an amount which is incapable of being 
still multiplied. We know that any number which can be 
designated in the mind, is, in the same mind, just as capable 
of being enlarged, by multiplication, as a number ever so small. 
These facts compel us to consent to the idea of the infinity of 
numbers. ‘The idea of the infinity of space, is maintained 
in the mind, by a similar process of reasoning. If we could 
imagine a limited space, to such en extent, as to prevent the 
question, what is beyond? we might exclude the idea of in- 
finite space from the mind; but this is impossible. After our 
thoughts have travelled in’ imagination, as many millions of 
leagues as there are sands on the shores of the sea, we remain 
Just as capable of asking what is beyond, as we are, of asking 
what country lies beyond the Atlantic ocean. Time, or dura- 
tion, which had no beginning, and which will have no end, 
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associates with infinite numbers and infinite space, and ob- 
tains the consent of our minds on the same principles which 
compel us to yield assent to their truth. If we should make 
an effort in our minds, to go back to the beginning of time, we 
should find it equally difficult to know where to stop, as in an 
attempt to bound the extent of space, or limit the multiplica- 
tion of numbers. ‘This strict eternity, which is without begin- 
ning, and which will never end, God inhabiteth. Here the 
mind feels the necessity of yielding assent to the truth, that 
God never began to exist. Should we indulge the conjecture 
that the divine Being began to exist, we should then find it 
necessary to allow that something existed before, which acted 
as the cause that produced his existence. But as it is very 
evident that no effect can be greater than that cause which 
produces it, it would be more reasonable to allow that cause 
which produced the existence of God, to be God, than to fix our 
ideas of the Supreme Being, short of the first cause. 


Having arrived at the ground on which we maintain our 
ideas of infinity, and especially of the infinity of the divine ex- 
istence, we may proceed to some necessary deductions, which 
may serve to correct erroneous notions concerning God, in 
minds too limited in their researches, and too superstitious in 
their habits of thinking. 

If God never began to exist, it follows that neither himself, 
nor any other cause gave him existence. His existence, there- 
fore, is necessary and unavoidable, even by himself. It is 
‘needful that we here remark, that while we use such freedom 
of speech, respecting the Supreme Ruler of the universe, we do 
not forget that respect which the dependant creature owes to 
the author of his existence; but with due reverence follow the 
example of an apostle, who ventures to assert that God cannot 
lie, nor deny himself. Every negation of what God is, or of 
what he designs, or of what he knows, is, necessarily, an impos- 
sibility. It was always impossible for God to know any more, 
or any less, than he always knew. It is likewise inconsistent 
with the being of God, that he should ever will or design any- 
thing that he did not always will or design ; or that he should 
be more or less benevolent towards the creatures who are the 
production of his will and power, than he always was. He no 
more made himself benevolent than he made himself wise, or 
powerful, or knowing: ‘ He is of one mind, and none can turn 
him.’ If God ‘ inhabiteth eternity,’ he inhabits it such a being 
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as he is; such as he always was, and such as he will ever re- 
main. 


It is possible that some may object to the foregoing deduc- 
tions, as they seem to disallow some notions about religion, 
which are thought to be of the first importance. The neces- 
sity and utility of religion, according to common opinion, is, on 
the one hand, to obtain or secure the divine favor ; and on the 
other, to be screened from the displeasure of the Almighty. 
But if our deductions are allowed to stand, it is very clear that 
the divine favor can neither be gained nor lost. And as to the 
displeasure of the Almighty, there can be no more displeasure 
in him, than did always there exist ; nor any more than always 
will remain. These facts are self evident, if we allow the un- 
changeability of God. The error which supposes that true re- 
ligion is opposed to the deductions above stated, consists in the 
wrong supposition that the favor of God, is the effect of true 
religion ; whereas, in fact, it is the efficient cause which pro- 
duces genuine religion in us. This putting of cause for effect, 
and effect for cause, has produced such confusion in the sci- 
ence of theology, that it is not in the power of the divine to 
reconcile all parts of his creed with each other. If by obtain- 
ing the favor of God, nothing more be meant than simply our 
coming into the enjoyment of it, true religion may justly be 
considered the means of such enjoyment, or more properly, it 
is the divine favor enjoyed. But no mistake can be greater 
than the supposition that the divine Being is induced to bestow 
his favor upon us, because he discovers in us the religion which 
he approves ; for in place of being induced by this religion to 
bestow his favor on us, this religion is itself his favor. 

It is probable that the foregoing reasoning, will, by some, be 
considered as faulty, in that it seems to exclude the opinion 
that there is any thing like enmity in God towards the impeni- 
tent ; and it is likewise probable that the words in the second 
verse, which heads this article, may, by some, be urged against 
it. God here says,—‘ For I will not contend forever, neither 
will I be always wroth.’ This evidently supports the idea that 
for a season God exercises wrath, and contends. But that we 
may rightly understand this subject, we must inquire for the 
motive of this wrath, and ask what is its design. If we find 
that this wrath is real unkindness towards the impenitent, we 
must allow that it stands opposed to our reasoning. But if, on 
due examination, it shall be seen that this wrath and contention 
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do in fact aim to benefit the impenitent, by reducing him to 
that state of contrition and humility mentioned in the pre- 
ceding verse, then must it be granted that at no time is there 
any want of favor in God, even towards the wicked. That 
the query now under consideration may prove successful, let 
us ask for the reason which God renders why he will not con- 
tend forever, nor be always wroth. The answer is as follows :— 
‘For the spirit should fail before me, and the souls which I 
have made.’ Here it appears evident that divine favor directs 
and limits the operations of the wrath mentioned ; and finally 
causes them to result in the salvation, and not in the destruc- 
tion, of the wicked. The treatment which the sons of Jacob 
received from their brother Joseph, whom they sold, on their 
first journey into Egypt to buy corn, will serve to illustrate the 
scripture meaning of the divine wrath. Joseph’s conduct to- 
wards his brethren, on this occasion, was so rough and appar- 
ently so austere, as to lead them to believe that their lives were 
in danger. ‘To them his treatment appeared, as he intended 
it should, a manifestation of wrath; but was it really such in 
the feelings of his most tender and affectionate heart? Surely 
it was not. Even at the time he thus discovered to them the 
most severity, sech were his feelings that he was under the 
necessity of turning from them to weep, that they might not 
know the emotions which labored in his breast. All this time 
he was the same kind and affectionate brother, that he was when ' 
he made himself known to them, and kindly and tenderly em- 
braced them. The fatherly correction of a disobedient son 
‘proceeds on the same principle, which we are now endeavor- 
ing to defend. ‘To the apprehension of the child, there may 
appear a manifestation of wrath contending against him ; but 
in fact there is no wrath in the father, which is unkindness to 
him, or that seeks to do him harm. As soon as humble con- 
trition appears as the effect of the father’s faithfulness, with 
what compassion and complacency does he embrace the ob- 
ject of his love! Neither the blossoms of spring, nor the fruits 
of autumn, are so grateful to his senses, as one sigh of that peni- 
tent, contrite heart. ‘The branches and boughs which were 
strewed in the way, while Jesus rode into Jerusalem, together 
with the general burst of vocal hosannahs which welcomed 
him to the city of David, were but lightly esteemed, compared 
with the tears of contrition with which his feet were washed 
by her to whom much was forgiven, and who loved much. 
H. B, 
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Arr. II. 


Isaiah i,27. ‘Zion shall be redeemed with judgement, and her converts with righteousness.” 


Go saith the Lord, ye fires of wrath, 

That temple blast, which sin hath raised ; 
Bring all her turrets to the earth, 

Where sacrifice profane hath blazed. 


Her altars are disowned of God, 
Her carnal priests high places build ; 
Their garments too are stained with blood ; 
With violence their hands are filled. 


And yet to heaven their hands they raise, 
And call upon my holy name; 

Up to my throne they dare to gaze, 
While truth and grace they still disdain. 


Ye, who to Baal’s altars kneel, 
Shall mourn to see that idol fall ; 
And in your souls shall anguish feei, 
Though loudly on your god ye call. 


Go, saith the Lord, my angels. go, 
For fire prepare that towering vine ! 
Lay all her spreading branches low, 
Dash all her bowls of mad’ning wine. 


God, with his judgement, shall redeem 
His Zion ; and her sons shall shine ; 
Her daughters in her courts be seen, 
With righteousness and truth divine. H. B. 


Habakkuk iii, 3. ‘God came from Teman, and the Holy One from Mount Paran,’ &c. &c. 


The Mighty God from Teman came, 
The Holy One from Paran hill; 

His glory wrapt the heavens in flame, 
And all the earth his name did fill. 


Before his feet, a baleful light, 
The pestilence moved on in wrath ; 
The nations scattered at the sight, 
And fled asunder from its path. 


He stood—and while his eye surveyed 

The quaking earth and heaving main, 

The hills bowed down, the mountains fled, 
The streams rolled backward through the plain, 
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Th’ o’erflowing deep, by thunder riven, 
Came rushing where the land had been ; 
The sun and moon stood still in heaven, 
And looked, in silence, on the scene. 


I saw—and terror struck me dumb ; 

My joints dissotved, my senses froze— 

I saw the God of judgement come, 

To cheer his saints, and crush their foes. H. B. 2d. 


Arr. IV. 


Criteria of False and True Preacheng. 


A Sermon. 2 Cor. iv,5. ‘For we preach not ourselves, but Christ Je- 
sus the Lord; and ourselves your servants for Jesus’ sake.’ ! 


The text supposes that there were those who preached 
themselves, in room of preaching Christ Jesus the Lord ; for 
if there had been none of this description, there would have 
been no necessity of the Apostle’s declaration, that he and his 
brethren in the ministry were not such. If there were such 
preachers in the first age of christianity, it is not unreasonable 
to suppose there may be such in later times, and even in our 
own. If it be a fact that all who do not preach the truth, as 
revealed in Christ, preach themselves, there can remain no 
doubt that we have such preachers not a few. 

But it may be asked, What is meant by a man’s preaching 
himself? To this question the following reply appears to be 
just. Ifa man preaches a doctrine which he has invented, he 
preaches himself; because he preaches his own wisdom. Or, 
if he preaches a creed or a doctrine, which some other man or 
men have invented, and reduced to what is called a system of 
divinity, it seems proper to say that he preaches himself, be- 
cause he preaches the wisdom and understanding, not of God, 
but of man. 

There is one circumstance which renders it almost certain 


1 The following Sermon has been delivered at several places, and a number 
of times requested for publication; but the author has not, until now, found it 
convenient to prepare it for the press. 
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that there are preachers, in our times, who do not preach Christ 
Jesus the Lord, who is ‘the way, the truth and the life ;’ and 
that is the well known fact, that there are a number of different 
doctrines held forth by our preachers, who appear to be as 
much opposed to each other, as their zeal for their respective 
creeds renders necessary. Now where many are opposed to 
each other, it is not possible that all should be in the right; 
but it is supposeable that all may be wrong. On this subject 
there is no controversy. All are of the opinion here maintain- 
ed. No preacher, of any denomination, will allow that those 
who oppose him and his creed, are right. 


We have now arrived at a query, in the discussion of which, 
much caution as well as candor is required. ‘The question is, 
by what rule, or by what means are hearers to judge and de- 
termine who preach themselves, and who preach, not them- 
selves, but Christ Jesus the Lord? It is very evident that it is 
unsafe to take the preacher’s word in this case, for the two fol- 
lowing reasons: first, he may be a dishonest, crafty deceiver. 
Such impostors have been, in days of old, and are now, unques- 
tionably in the church, and of all denominations. No disposi- 
tion is indulged of imputing dishonesty to one denomination, 
more than to another ; but both candor and charity, in their hu- 
mility, are obliged to confess, as well as to lament the fact, that 
hypocrisy is too often discovered in sacerdotal vestments. But 
secondly, the preacher may be honest, he may be sincere, and 
yet he may profess to preach Christ Jesus the Lord, and preach 
himself. Such is the condition of human nature, that even 
sincerity is not a security against error. We have good author- 
ity for believing that St Paul, before his conversion to the faith 
of the gospel, was sincere in his unreasonable and violent op- 
position to Christianity. He had been brought up in the su- 
perstitions of the Pharisees, and had always been in the habit 
of yielding implicit assent to all the dogmas which were 
taught by Jewish doctors. He verily thought that he ought to 
do many things contrary to the name of Jesus. What men 
were liable to, in former ages, under similar circumstances they 
are lable to, in all ages. Take an individual for an example. 
In childhood, he is taught an erroneous creed, by his pious pa- 
rents. He as much believes in this creed, as he does in the 
being of God, or in any other religious truth. His parents de- 
sign him for the ministry ; and to the extent of their means, 
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they instruct him in the tenets of that faith, which, though er- 
roneous, they believe is the truth. Of this faith, they earnest- 
ly and devoutly pray that their hopeful son may be a zealous 
and a successful preacher. At the school where he is prepar- 
ed to enter college, the tenets of his creed, are with equal zeal 
and with more learning, impressed on his mind. And now he 
begins to consider it his duty to defend his faith against! heret- 
ical opposers, and profane unbelievers. As yet, no question re- 
specting the propriety of his own creed, has ever occupied his 
mind fora moment. Confident in his belief, and with flatter- 
ing prospects, he enters college, and with commendable zeal 
and application, pursues his studies, none of which ever sug- 
gests a thought in conflict with any part of his creed. Every 
religious book he is permitted to read, confirms him in his 
faith; and he wonders at the stupidity of all who oppose it. 
Having obtained the honors and advantages of a liberal educa-~ 
tion, his next remove is to a theological institution, where he is 
to prepare himself for the sacred office. Is this institution a 
suitable one to correct the errors he imbibed in childhood, and 
which have become more fixed as he has advanced in years 
and in learning? So far from this, it was established for the 
very purpose of teaching youth how to avoid learning the 
truth, and how to reconcile the scriptures to all the errors, 
which he and his theological instructers have unhappily imbib- . 
ed. The tedious term of these studies ends, and he appears 
in the desk, a public preacher. But what does he preach? 
the gospel of Christ? No; he preaches what he has been 
taught, and what he honestly believes, though it be altogether 
the invention of men. Now if we rely on this preacher’s hon~ 
est testimony in favor of his being a preacher of Christ Jesus 
the Lord, and not a preacher of man, we are sure to fall into 
the same errors which he has imbibed, and which he is now en- 
deavoring to disseminate. 

These considerations not only admonish us not to rely on 
the testimony of any preacher, of any denomination, as assu- 
rance that he does not preach himself, but Christ Jesus the 
Lord, but it also urges the question under consideration, which 
inquires for some undoubted rule, by which the hearer of 
preaching, may decide this case for himself. One principal 
object, designed in the present discourse, is to furnish the hear- 
ers with satisfactory criteria by which all preaching may be 
tried ;'so that none, who will but remember and make proper 
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use of the directions about to be furnished, need ever be at a 
loss, when attending the preaching of any doctrine, to deter- 


mine whether it be the wisdom of man, or the wisdom of 
God. 


That the mind be not burdened with too many particulars, 
three only will be stated. And these three shall be of such a 
character as to give entire satisfaction to every honest heart. 
No doctrine can be false that is free from the three character- 
istics about to be named ; nor can any doctrine be true which 
partakes of them. It is furthermore worthy of notice, that 
whatever doctrine embraces any one of these particulars, will, 
on due investigation, be found to embrace them all. The 
hearer is further assured, that the rule now to be put into his 
hands, is not fashioned for the accommodation of one sect 
more than another; but is of such a peculiar character as to 
be acceptable to all men of every sect, whose hearts are hon- 
est, and whose understandings are clear. 


I. The first particular we shall notice is that of inconsistency, 
or contradiction. Contradiction, being an incontestable proof 
of falsehood, is of itself sufficient to condemn any doctrine 
which contains it. The testimony of a witness, though it be 
given under the solemnity of an oath, if it contain contradiction, 
refutes itself; and he who should bear such testimony in court, 
would forfeit his honor as a man of truth, and be dismissed with 
disapprobation, if not punished. It would be of no avail for 
the deponent, in such a case, to inform the court that what ap- 
peared to them as contradiction was a mysterious truth, which 
their natural understandings were not capable of discerning. 
If the natural understanding of man be not capable of judging 
in this case, it seems altogether improper to lay the testimon 
before it. Now, as we are compelled to pronounce that false 
which contains contradiction, relative to the temporal concerns 
of society, so ought we to do in relation to religious doctrines. 
Let him, therefore, who hears preaching, listen with all the 
caution and attention which he would feel bound to exercise, 
were he hearing the testimony of a witness in a case which 
was to be decided by his own judgement; let him be able, by 
such cautious attention, to compare all parts of the sermon, so 
as to detect any contradiction which the preacher may advance, 
and if he discover inconsistency in the discourse which he 
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hears, he may, with perfect safety, conclude that the preacher 
has been laboring to set up no other doctrine than such as the 
wisdom of this world has invented, in opposition to the wisdom 
and doctrine of God. n the other hand, if consistency, and 
harmony of parts, characterize the sermon, it is perfectly safe 
for the hearer to conclude that the wisdom of God is in it. 
‘Truth alone is consistent with itself. ‘There never was a false 
doctrine, invented by man, that did not contain contradiction, 
and inconsistency. 

Perhaps the hearer will say, if this rule be adopted, I must 
dismiss, as error, the most of sermons which I have ever heard, 
and must come to the conclusion that nearly all the preachers, 
to whom I have listened, have preached themselves, in room 
of preaching Christ Jesus the Lord. There is scarcely any 
thing more common than the saying, I cannot understand what 
the preacher says; it seems to me like contradiction ; but I 
suppose the fault is in myself. This conclusion is in conse- 
quence of the preacher’s solemn declaration that the natural 
understanding of his hearers is incapable of discerning the con- 
sistency and harmony of the divine mysteries which he is com- 
mussioned to preach, But here we detect a gross inconsisten- 
cy. Why should heaven commission a man to preach to us 
mysterious truths, which even his preaching cannot bring with- 
in the discernment of our understanding ? 


II. The second peculiar characteristic of false doctrines, is 

_ partiality. All the erroneous doctrines which have ever been 
taught in the world, contain this peculiar mark, and by it may 
be known to be false. A false doctrine has favors for some, 
which favors it cannot extend to others. It is true, it will pro- 
fess to have good reasons for its gracious liberality to its favor- 
ites, and also for withholding all mercy from others. If it be 
asked, by what authority we assert that all doctrines are false 
which are partial, we offer the following testimony of an ac- 
knowledged apostle : ‘The wisdom that is from above is first 
pure, then peaceable, gentle, and easy to be entreated, full of 
mercy and good fruits, without partiality, and without hypocri- 
sy? We are here assured, that in the wisdom or doctrine of 
God, there is no partiality. All the doctrines, which men have 
invented, are, or pretend to be, full of mercy and good fruits, 
for such as are friendly to them and their requirements, and who 
love and support them; but equally full of wrath and vengeance 
towards such as do not receive them, nor conform to their pre- 
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cépts. Directly contrary to this is the language of the wisdom 
of God :— If ye love them which love you, what reward have 
ye? do not even the publicans the same? And if ye salute 
your brethren only, what do ye more than others? do not even 
the publicans so? But I say unto you, love your enemies, 
bless them that curse you, do good to them that hate you, and 
pray for them which despitefully use you, and persecute you 3 
that ye may be the children of your Father which is in heav- 
en: for he maketh his sun to rise on the evil and on the good,» 
and sendeth rain on the justand on the unjust. Be ye, there- 
fore, perfect, even as your Father which is in heaven is per- 
fect.’ Is it poss that any one, who possesses a. c6mmon un- 
derstanding, should not, by this infallible rule, be able to dis- 
cern the difference between the wisdom which is from above, 
and the wisdom which is from beneath? ‘That the hearer may 
have a distinct and clear view of partiality, such as is contam- 
ed in a doctrine, which has, for a long time, been received and 
. embraced, as the pure doctrine of the wisdom of God, we will 

here quote from that Catechism, which lay on our cradles when 
we were therein rocked by our fond and pious mothers. See 
questions 19 and 20, with their answers. ‘Q. What is the 
misery of that estate whereinto man fell? A. All.mankind by 
the fall lost communion with God, are under his wrath and 
curse, and so made liable to all the miseries of this life, to death 
itself, and to the pains of hell forever. Q. Did God leave all 
mankind to perish in this state of sin and misery? A. God 
having, out of his mere good pleasure, from all eternity, elected 
some to everlasting life, did enter into a covenant of grace, to 
deliver them out of the estate of sin and misery, and to bring 
them into an estate of salvation by a Redeemer.’ _In this quo- 
tation from the Shorter Catechism, we find a most palpable in- 
stance, not only of partiality, but also of contradiction. Those 
reverend doctors of divinity, who in their sage wisdom compiled 
this Catechism, state it as/a matter of positive fact, that all 
mankind, by the fall, were made liable to the pains of hell for- 
ever. But in the same quotation they inform us, that God, 
from all eternity, elected some to everlasting life. Here let us 
ask how it was possible for those who were, from all eternity, 
elected to everlasting life, to be made liable to the pains of hell 
forever, by the fall of man, or by any othermeans? This con- 
tradiction, we presume, did not come into the minds of those 
doctors of whom we speak; but it is, most evidently, a direct 
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contradiction. In fact, this contradiction involves the most ap- 
palling absurdities. It supposes that even the election of God 
could not prevent man’s lability to the pains of hell forever. 
It also supposes that the covenant of his grace was too weak ta 
prevent this same awful liability! If the question had 
been put to those divines, at the time they composed this creed, 
whether they believed that those whom God elected, from all 
eternity, to everlasting life, were ever, at any time, liable to be 
lost forever, they would, to a man, have answered in the nega- 
tive. Why then, it will be asked, did they contradict their own 
faith? To answer this correctly, no doubt we must say, not 
because they wished to deceive others ; but because they them- 
selves were in the darkness of their own wisdom. In this case, 
the blind have led the blind; and the consequence has. been 
abundantly such as the Saviour described. 

As we have so clearly detected this instance of imconsisten- 
cy, we may now notice as palpable acase of partiality. In the 
quotation from the Catechism, its authors first represent all 
mankind in one and the same estate of sin and misery—all as 
having lost communion with God—all alike under the divine 
wrath and curse, and all alike liable to the pains of hell forev- 
er. But do they allow that God treated all mankind alike? By 
no means. ‘They ask the question, ‘Did God leave all man- 
kind to perish in the estate of sin and misery?’ and in their 
answer they say, that God ‘out of his mere good pleasure, 
from all eternity, elected some to everlasting life, and did enter into 
a covenant of grace, to deliver them out of the state of sin and 
‘misery, and to bring them into an estate of salvation by a Re- 
deemer.’? Was there evér a more palpable instance of partial- 
ity? Is it in the power of human invention to imagine an in- 
stance of partiality more glaring, or appalling? Suppose, the 
master of a vessel discovers ‘a wreck at sea, and far from land. 
On approaching .it, he finds twelve most miserable sufferers, 
whose last and only hope was, that God would direct some 
kind mariner to their relief. The captain orders his men to 
take four of those perishing creatures from the wreck, put them 
on board of his own safe and convenient ship, and accommo- 
date them with all their wants require, or the most generous 
hospitality can betow; but leaves the remaining eight, who on 
their knees beg for their lives, to perish without favor. The 
captain returns from sea, and restores the men whose lives he 
has saved, to their friends and their homes; and relates all 
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these circumstances to his fellow citizens. They gather round 
him, and with surprise and impatience ask him, whether it 
were not in his power to have saved the eight whom he left to 
perish? He replies, that it was just as easy to have saved 
them all, as to save the four. They again ask why he did not 
save them all? He replies, that it was according to his mere 
good pleasure that he elected the four, and that it was accord- 
ing to his mere good pleasure to leave the rest to perish! With 
what indignation would such an answer be heard by citizens 
possessed of those feelings which are common to mankind ! 
And yet, there is no more partiality in this captain’s conduct, 
than there is in the representation of the conduct of God, that 
we find in the quotation from the Catechism, which we are 
noticing. 

We have been told that such apparent contradictions, and 
this most manifest instance of partiality, are holy mysteries, 
which man’s carnal reason cannot understand. But whoever 
will carefully follow the_ directions of sqund, enlightened rea- 
son, will reject them, as belonging to the mystery of iniquity. 


Ill. The third peculiar characteristic of the wisdom that is 
from beneath, and that which will, in addition to the two that 
have been mentioned, complete the general rule by which all 
false doctrines may be detected, and by which the hearer may 
always decide whether the preacher preaches himself, or Christ 
Jesus the Lord,—is that of unmerciful cruelty. There is not, 
there never was, a false doctrine invented by man, which may 
not be known to be false by its containing this most shocking 
attribute. Will the hearer inquire whether we mean to call the 
just punishment of sin unmerciful cruelty? whether we mean 
to accuse the righteous Ruler of the universe with cruelty, if he 
punish such as rebel against his holy laws, and contemn his au- 
thority? ‘To this inquiry we answer, by no means. Just punish- 
ment is not cruelty ; it is perfectly consistent with mercy, as 
may be seen both in sound theory and in wholesome practice. 
The Apostle informs us, as we have before noticed, that the 

_ wisdom which is from above is full of mercy. There is there- 
fore, no cruelty in it. ‘That justice, which is administered by 
the wisdom of God, is an attribute of goodness. This doctrine 
will be found to be sound in practice as well as in theory. You 
see a parent chastise his son with a rod—you ask the father 
why he thus inflicts stripes on his son. The father replies :— 
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My son is disobedient ; those things which I command him to 
do, he neglects; and what ! command him not to do, he does ; 
he is stubborn and self-willed, and I am under the necessity of 
inflicting this punishment. You further ask the father whether 
he intends this punishment shall operate to humble his child, 
subdue his will, and to make him obedient. The father replies 
in the affirmative. He moreover tells you, with tears of grief 
in his eyes, that he has refrained from inflicting such punish- 
ment for a long time, in hope of reclaiming his son by admoni- 
tions and persuasions; but that these had been tried in vain ; 
that he is now obliged to resort to this more severe measure for 
the purpose of reducing his child to obedience. The father 
tells you, that he would much rather receive these stripes him- 
self, if that would as well reform his son. . You see no cruelty 
in all this. You see compassion, parental kindness—yes, mer- 
cy designing the very best good of the afflicted son. But sup- 
pose, in place of the above answer, the father should reply, with 
fury in his countenance, No, I have no desire to reform my son ; 
I do not wish him to become obedient ; I neither love him nor 
desire him to love me. But I am determined to inflict all the 
suffering upon him which I can possibly enable him to bear ; 
and this I shall continue as long as possible. What do you see 
now? ‘This is cruelty; and it is as much opposed to justice as 
it is to mercy. ‘The hearer will now understand that punish- 
ment, which is not designed to reform, which is inflicted and 
protracted for no other purpose than to gratify a spirit and dis- 
position of vindictive wrath, is what we mean by unmerciful 
cruelty. In whatever doctrine such punishment is held up, that 
doctrine is thereby proved erroneous; and whoever preaches 
such punishment, preaches not the wisdom which is from above ; 
but he preaches that wisdom which is from beneath ; he preach- 
es not Christ Jesus the Lord, but he preaches himself. ‘The 
spirit and disposition of his doctrine are not of Christ, but they 
are of himself. They are found in his heart; they are not 
contained in that wisdom which is full of mercy and good 
fruits. 

Let these three infallible characteristics of false doctrines be 
always remembered, and let them be associated in the mind of 
the hearer of preaching, and there will be no difficulty in de- 
termining correctly as to the character of the sermon: Con- 
tradiction, partiality, and cruelty. These three abominations 
are contained in all the systems of doctrine which have their 
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origin in the wisdom of man; and whoever preaches them, 
preaches himself, and not Christ Jesus the Lord. 


Having furnished the hearer with the foregoing rule by which 
he can always detect a false teacher, it may now be of some 
service to mention what is very common in the manner of those 
who preach themselves. ‘They have much to say about the 
love which they feel for their hearers. They profess to have 
such a deep concern for the salvation of poor immortal souls, 
that they can scarcely eat their food, or enjoy repose in sleep. 
They will tell their hearers that they are willing to spend, and 
be spent for their salvation; and with a vehemence, indicating 
the utmost anxiety for the danger their hearers are in of falling 
under the vengeance of an angry God, they warn them to flee 
from the wrath to come! Such preaching is frequent and 
abundant ; and most of people are deceived by it. ‘They re- 
ally believe what their preachers say, and dreading the unmer- 
ciful wrath of God, they fly to their loving ministers for safety! 
But what do these ministers preach? They preach their love, 
their desires to save the people. Now if we allow that they 
are honest, we must allow that they preach themselves, not 
Christ Jesus the Lord. If they believed that God’s love to- 
wards their hearers was as great as they represent their own to 
be; or if they believed that the love of Christ Jesus the Lord, 
was as great as their own, they would neither be concerned 
about the eternal state of their hearers, nor would they think 
it necessary to awaken in them any apprehensions concerning 
it. But being ignorant of God’s love, they preach their own, 
and being ignorant of the love of Christ Jesus the Lord, they 
persuade the people to believe in their love. 


But there remains another subject, contained in our text, 
which deserves special attention, being the major subject which 
the Apostle had in view. It is that of preaching Christ Jesus 
the Lord. 'The method by which we shall now treat this most 
important division of our general theme, will be by showing 
how Christ Jesus the Lord is preached, by the testimony of 
scripture; and that in this scriptural manner of preaching 
him, we discover a striking contrast to the preaching and 
doctrine of those who have preached themselves, or the wis- 
dom of man. 

In the promise of God to Abraham, Christ Jesus the Lord is 
thus preached : ‘And the scripture, foreseeing that God would 
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justify the heathen through faith, preached before the gospel 
unto Abraham, saying, in thee shall all nations be blessed. Now 
to Abraham and his seed were the promises made. He saith 
not, and to seeds, as of many ; but as of one, and to thy seed, 
which is Christ.” This promise is that covenant of which 
Christ Jesus the Lord is the mediator ; and of it the Apostle 
says, ‘ And this I say, that the covenant that was confirmed be- 
fore of God in Christ, the law, which was four hundred and 
thirty years after, cannot disannul.’? Here let us be careful to 
compare this covenant with the one which we find in the creed, 
which we have noticed. ‘God having out of his mere good 
pleasure, from all eternity, elected some to everlasting life, did 
enter into a covenant of grace, to deliver them out of the estate 
of sin and misery, and to bring them into an estate of salvation 
by a Redeemer.’ This covenant of grace embraces some ; 
God’s covenant of grace embraces all nations. ‘In thee shall 
all nations be blessed.’ Let the hearer distinctly notice the 
two words; those divimes who composed the creed, used the 
word some ; God, who made the promise to Abraham, used the 
word all. Do you ask why those doctors did not use the lan- 
guage of scripture? ‘The reason was, they were saying some- 
thing that man had invented, which is in opposition to the wis- 
dom of God. They could not, therefore, express their wisdom 
in the language of divine interpretation. Do you again ask, 
why these divines were so regardless of the divine testimony 
as to violate it so directly? We answer, they were engaged in 
-a concern of their own; they made use of their own language ; 
and their language was suited to their subject as well as is the 
language of divine inspiration to the blessed gospel which it 
proclaims. 
In the following manner did the inspired Isaiah preach Christ 
Jesus the Lord: ‘It shall come to pass in the last days, that 
the mountain of the Lord’s house shall be established in the 
top of the mountains, and shall be exalted above the hills ; and 
all nations shall flow unto it.’ Compare this with the promise, 
‘In thee shall all nations be blessed.’ Notice the word all, and 
remember to compare it with the word some. ‘The same in- 
spired prophet again says, ‘In this mountain shall the Lord of 
hosts make unto all people a feast of fat things. And he will 
destroy in this mountain the face of the covering cast over all 
people, and the veil that is spread over all nations. He will 
swallow up death in victory ; and the Lord God will wipe away 
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tears from off all faces; and the rebuke of his people shall he 
take away from off all the earth: for the Lord hath spoken it.’ 
Here again notice that the prophet uses the words, all people, 
all nations, all faces, and all the earth. The assembly of di- 
vines, who wrote the Catechism, gravely inform us that God 
from all eternity elected some ! 

In the following language does the prophet Daniel preach 
Christ Jesus the Lord: ‘ And there was given him dominion, 
and glory, and a kingdom, that all people, nations and lan- 
guages should serve him.’ The forerunner of Christ preached 
him, saying, ‘ Behold the Lamb of God which taketh away the 
sin of the world.’ The beloved disciple preached Christ, 
saying, ‘We have seen and do testify that the Father sent the 
Son to be the Saviour of the world.’ To the Romans, St Paul 
thus preached Christ: ‘ Therefore, as by the offence of one, 
judgement came upon all men to condemnation ; even so, by 
the righteousness of one, the free gift came upon all men unto 
justification of life. Fof God hath concluded them all in un- 
belief, that he might have mercy upon all.’ To the Ephe- 
sians, the same apostle preaches Christ, saying, ‘ Having made 
known unto us the mystery of his will, according to his good 
pleasure, which he hath purposed in himself: that in the dis- 
pensation of the fulness of times, he might gather together in 
one all things in Christ, both which are in heaven, and which 
are on earth, even in him.’ To the Philippians, he preaches 
Christ as follows: ‘Wherefore God also hath highly exalted 
him, and given him a name which is above every name; that 
at the name of Jestis every knee should bow, of things in heay- 
en, and things in earth, and things under the earth; and that 
every tongue should confess that Jesus is Lord, to the glory of 
God the Father.’ To Timothy, the same apostle holds this 
language ; having exhorted him to pray for all men, he adds 
as reason therefor, ‘For this is good and acceptable in the 
sight of God our Saviour; who will have all men to be saved, 
and to come unto the knowledge of the truth. For there is 
one God, and one Mediator between God and men, the man 
Christ Jesus ; who gave himself a ransom for all, to be testified 
in due time.’ If it had been the sole purpose of the inspired 
writers, in penning the passages here quoted, to refute all the 
arguments which have been used in favor of limited salvation, 
and partial favor, it seems impossible that they could have 
been more explicit. What clergyman, believing in limited 
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grace, and partial salvation, would be willing to go before a 
congregation and say, My friends, there is much dispute in the 
christian world, concerning the question, whether all men will 
finally be saved by Jesus Christ the Lord, or only a part. I 
am willing that this long contested point should be settled by 
the divine testimony ; and after stating thus, proceed. to quote 
the passages which we have just noticed, verbatim; and con- 
clude by saying, Here, my friends, you have the divine testi- 
mony on this weighty subject; and according to this testimony 
you are all bound to believe. 

It seems that no sincere christian would be willing to object 
to the manner in which the angel of God preached Christ Je- 
sus the Lord. The time of this memorable sermon was the 
birth of the Saviour. The audience were the shepherds. The 
exordium was short, but comprehensive: ‘Fear not.’ How 
very different is this from the wisdom which is from beneath. 
The preacher devoted to its interest, begins by exciting all 
the fear he can. Unless he can fill his audience with fear, he 
has little hope of success. The angel’s sermon was also short; 
but no sermon ever comprehended more: ‘For, behold, I 
bring you glad tidings of great joy, which shall be to all peo- 
ple. For unto you is born this day, in the city of David, a 
Saviour, which is Christ the Lord.’ After this sermon, there 
was an appropriate hymn sung, by an heavenly chow. ‘The 
hymn, like the sermon, was short; but heaven nor earth ever 
heard one which expressed more, or devotion more pure: 
‘Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, good will to 
men.’ With what surprise would our christian churches be 
filled, should their ministers all come into their respective pul- 
pits, and address their congregations thus: My beloved hear- 
ers, I have no doubt that you have much reasoning in your 
minds, on the question whether all men will be saved, or not; 
and I have studied the subject myself with prayerful solicitude ; 
for I view it of immense weight. But the question is settled 
in the divine wisdom ; it is fully expressed in the declaration 
of the angel of God to the shepherds; and then, with suitable 
emphasis, pronounce the declaration! In place of doing this, 
they have to study for years, at colleges and theological insti- 
tutions, to learn how to evade the force of the divine declara- 
tiens; and the rest of their lives they spend in proving to the 
world that no such thing was meant as is set forth by them. 
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Another discourse, in which the preacher preached not him- 
self, but Christ the Lord, was delivered in_ the temple, by 
aged Simeon. ‘Taking the blessed babe in his arms, he bless- 
ed God, and said, ‘ Lord, now lettest thou thy servant depart 
in peace, according to thy word; for mine eyes have seen thy 
salvation, which thou hast prepared before the face of all peo- 
ple: a light to lighten the Gentiles, and the glory of thy peo- 
ple Israel.’ It has often been said, by the opposers of impar- 
tial salvation, that no.man dare to die, in the belief that all will 
be saved. ‘This was not the sentiment of aged Simeon; in 
this belief, it seems, he was almost impatient to depart. 

In view of the scripture manner of preaching Christ Jesus 
the Lord, we feel to lament the fact, that it is but little regard- 
ed, and seldom imitated, in our times. Could preachers, gen- 
erally, be persuaded to preach Christ in the language of divine 
wisdom, what a dark cloud would remove from the whole ho- 
rizon of the christian church! In place of gloom and despair, 
what light and joy would succeed ! 


The station of the minister of Jesus Christ, and the charae- 
ter he should be careful to sustain, are expressed in the con- 
cluding clause of our text. ‘And ourselves your servants for 
Jesus’ sake.’ The servant should be careful to do what his 
master requires. If it is to preach, he should preach accord- 
ing to his mission. St Paul says: ‘Who also hath made us 
able ministers of the New Testament; not of the letter, but of 
the spirit: for the letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life.’ The 
doctrine of the New Testament is not death; but it is life. 
Among many professed christians, in our times, a minister is 
thought to be adle accordingly as he administers death. And 
those who can best succeed in bringing apprehensions and 
fears into the minds of their hearers, are thought to be the most 
able. When the angel of God brought the apostles out of 
prison, "he thus charged them: ‘Go, stand and speak in the 
temple to the people all the words of this life.’ In room of 
preaching to the people all the words of that life and immor- 
tality which are brought to light through the gospel, it seems to 
be the whole business of too many to preach to the people all 
the words of death and condemnation which have been invent- 
ed by the wisdom that is from beneath! Again, St Paul says: 
‘Unto me, who am less than the least of all saints, is this grace 
given, that I should preach among the Gentiles the unsearcha- 
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ble riches of Christ.’ If we could believe that many who now 
preach were divinely commissioned, we should suppose that 
they were commanded to preach the unsearchable fulness of 
everlasting wrath ! 

That abject slavery, in which the christian clergy have held 
the people for ages, shows, in a most striking mamner, how en- 
tirely opposite their conduct has been to that which, according 
to our text, it ought to have been. 

My friends, in viewing the errors and wrongs which have 
appeared, as we have proceeded in these discussions, let us be 
humble ; and while contemplating the divine goodness which 
has been presented, let us be grateful, and rejoice in the Lord. 


H. B. 


Art. V. ape 


Ls 


Observance of Sunday among the Primitive Christians. 


{. It is a custom almost universal, to call our Sunday by the 
sacred appellation of The Sabbath, and to represent it as iden- 
tically the institution which God delivered, under that name, 
to the Israelites, at Mount Sinai. Excepting the single cir- 
cumstance of its alleged transfer from the seventh to the first 
day of the week, it is supposed to remain unchanged under the 
gospel dispensation, retaining its original divine character, and 

possessing all the sanctions with which it was at first established 
and enforced ; so that it still continues to be the express com- 
mand of God, ‘Remember the sabbath day to keep it holy. 
Six days shalt thou labor and do all thy work ; but the sev- 
enth [now, the first] day is the sabbath of the Lord thy God: 
in it thou shalt not do any work, thou, nor thy son, nor thy 
daughter, nor thy man-servant, nor thy maid-servant, nor thy 
cattle, nor thy stranger that is within thy gates.’' Any neg- 
lect of this precept, at this day, is accounted a contempt of 
God’s law, and a sin of the same heinous nature with other 
transgressions of the moral requirements. 

Such is the opinion which has prevailed in the church for 

several ages. One object of this article is to point out its in- 
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correctness. We do not mean that there is any impropriety 
in our setting Sunday apart from the rest of the week, as 
a season for religious improvement and public worship. So 
far, the practice is sanctioned by apostolic example, and re- 
commended by numerous advantages, both private and gene- 
ral, too manifest to escape anobserving eye. But, then, such 
a use of the day does not involve the notion that it is the an- 
cient sabbath, and consequently subject to the laws of that in- 
stitution, or that it has been made peculiarly holy time by any 
positive ordinance of Heaven. For this, there is no proof; 
and besides, the consequences of admitting the supposition, 
unfounded as it is, are more alarming than its advocates seem 
generally aware. One thing is certain, that if Sunday be in- 
deed the Sabbath, then itcan be properly observed only in the 
manner which the Almighty Sovereign prescribed for that day. 
Now, let us pause and consider what were his express direc- 
tions. We have rdready seen that the people were forbidden 
every kind of labor of themselves, their families, their servants, 
and their cattle ; and this sweeping prohibition was enforced 
by the penalty announced in the following words : ‘ Every one 
that defileth it [the sabbath,] shall be put to death; for who- 
soever doeth any work therein, shall be cut off from among 
his people.’ But where is the family, how strict and puncti- 
lious soever, that keeps Sunday according to this command, 
imposing absolute rest upon their beasts, abstaining from all 
their domestic employments, and refusing even to gather fuel, or 
to kindle a fire in their dwelling? for to this length did the pro- 
hibition extend, according to God’s own decision: ‘They 
found aman that gathered sticks upon the sabbath day. And 
they that found him gathering sticks, brought him unto Moses 
and Aaron, and unto all the congregation, and they put him in 
ward, because it was not declared what should be done to 
him. And the Lord said unto Moses, The man shall surely be 
put to death ; all the congregation shall stone him with stones, 
without the camp.’ And in another passage, it is said, ‘On 
the seventh day there shall be to you a holy day, a sabbath of 
rest to the Lord: whosoever doeth work therein shall be put 
to death. Ye shall kindle no fire throughout your habitations 
on the sabbath day.’ ® 


1 Exod, xxxi. 14. 2Numb, xv. 32—35. SExod. xxxv, 2, 3. 
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Nothing can be plainer, than that people ought either to 
comply fully with these rigorous but explicit laws, or else re- 
linquish the common tenet, that Sunday is the sabbath. There 
is no little absurdity, not to say impudence, in their solemn de- 
nunciations against the laxity of others’ observance, while they 
themselves habitually indulge in flagrant violations of the an- 
cient institution, by subjecting their beasts to travel, their ser- 
vants or their families to many household occupations, and by 
kindling fires in their dwellings; thus openly sending up the 
smoke of their transgression in the face of heaven and earth, 
as if to display their contempt of the laws they profess to own. 
Such is the condemnation in which the most punctilious, atthe 
present day, must involve themselves, by maintaining the popu- 
lar but unsupported opinion we have mentioned. 


Il. There are two or three circumstances relative to this 
point, which are well known, and which ought to have been, 
long ago, decisive with those who take the scriptures, and not 
tradition, for their authority. First : We find no intimation, in all 
the Bible, that the sabbath was ever transferred from the sey- 
enth to the first day of the week. ‘The assertion, so often 
made, of that change, is, like many other current stories, a mere 
fable ; but it is, therefore, a proof that its authors and pres- 
ent retailers have so deeply felt that their cause needed such 
support, as to be driven to their own resources, in order to sup~ 
ply what was wanting in the sacred record. Secondly : Though 
there is frequent notice of the first day of the week, in almost 
every part of the New Testament, still in not a single instance 
is it called the sabbath. On the contrary, this term, whenev- 
er it occurs in reference to any particular day, is invariably 
applied to the seventh. ‘Thus, we read, ‘In the end of the 
sabbath, as it began to dawn towards the first day of the week, 
came Mary Magdalene, and the other Mary, to see the sepul- 
chre’! of Christ. And long afterwards, while the apostles 
were travelling through different countries, we find them en- 
tering into the Jewish synagogues, ‘on the sabbath day,’® it is 
said, and addressing the congregations already there assem- 
bled; which shows that it was on the seventh day; at which 
time those places were regularly opened for religious services. 
In reference to these Jewish services, St Peter reminded the 
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council of apostles and elders at Jerusalem, that ‘ Moses of old time 
hath in every city them that preach him, being read in the syn- 
agogues every sabbath day ;? where, it is almost needless to 
remark, he spoke of the seventh, and not of the first day. 
And what we have observed of these few instances, the reader 
will find applicable to all, if he take the trouble to collect, by 
means of a concordance, the several passages in which the ex- 
pression is introduced. Thirdly: There is no command, not so 
much as a formal recommendation, recorded for keeping Sun- 
day as holy time. Neither the Jewish nor the Gentile con- 
verts were ever exhorted to observe it as such; though the 
former must have been deeply prejudiced in favor of the sev- 
enth day, and though the latter were utterly unacquainted with 
the institution in question. Of course, both would need the 
most explicit and patient instruction on the subject, were it one 
of the Christian ordinances. Is it likely that they would adopt 
the innovation, so long as they were not informed that it had 
been made? or that they would learn that Sunday was the 
sabbath, from hearing the apostles invariably call another day by 
that name? Indeed, is it possible, that a change so important 
as this is now pronounced, should have been effected, without 
leaving any traces, in the scriptures, either of the precept by 
which it was authorised, or of the exhortations with which it 
was enforced, or of the dissensions which it occasioned ? 

To these well known facts, which one would think satisfac- 
tory to every impartial mind, we may now add the following : 
The apostles seem to have thought that the sabbath, instead of 
being transferred to another day, was abolished with the rest 
of the Mosaic institutions. ‘This we might safely infer from 
what has been already stated ; but it is more directly suggest- 
ed by other circumstances. Our readers doubtless recollect 
the dispute which arose in the church at Antioch, with re- 
gard to the necessity of keeping the law of Moses. Paul and 
Barnabas, and some of their brethren, were sent to Jerusalem 
to lay this question before the rest of the apostles. When the 
venerable council had convened, and thoroughly debated the 
subject, its decision was expressed in the following letter ‘ to 
the brethren which are of the Gentiles in Antioch and Syria 
and Cilicia. Forasmuch as we have heard that certain which - 
went out from us, have troubled you with words, ‘subverting 
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your souls, saying, Ye must be circumcised and keep the law; 
to whom we gave no such commandment; it seemed good un- 
to us, bemg assembled with one accord, to send chosen men 
unto you, with our beloved Barnabas and Paul: men that have 
hazarded their lives for the name of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
We have sent, therefore, Judas and Silas, who shall also tell 
you the same things by mouth. For it seemed good to the 
Holy Ghost and to us, to lay upon you no greater burden than 
these necessary things: that ye abstain from meats offered to 
idols, and from blood, and from things strangled, and from for- 
nication ; from which if ye keep yourselves, ye do well. Fare 
ye well.’ Certainly, had the sabbath still been obligatory, it 
would not have been overlooked in this letter to the Gentile 
brethren. Again: What does St Paul mean when he says to 
the Romans, ‘ Who art thou that judgest another man’s ser- 
vant? to his own master he standeth or falleth: yea, he shall 
be holden up; for God is able to make him stand. One man 
esteemeth one day above another; another esteemeth every 
day alike. Let every man be fully persuaded in his own mind. 
He that regardeth the day, regardeth it unto the Lord; and 
he that regardeth not the day, to the Lord he doth not regard 
it’? That he meant that the observance even of the sabbath, 
was, like circumcision, a matter indifferent in itself, is certain 
from what he says to the Colossians: ‘ Let no man, therefore, 
judge you in meat, or in drink, or in respect of an holy day, 
or of the new moon, or of the sabbath days ; which are a shad- 
ow of things to come; but the body is of Christ.’* Such were 
“St Paul’s views of the sabbath. 


III. But, it is often said, if we have not the precept of the 
apostles,we have what is just as valid, their example, for keep- 
ing Sunday. ‘True, we have their example for holding meet- 
ings, at least sometimes, on that day ; but not, as we have al- 
ready shown, for keeping it as the sabbath. As regards this 
particular, their practice, and that of the believers in general of 
their age, can be gathered only from the book of Acts, the 
Epistles in the New Testament, and the book of Revelation ; 
all ecclesiastical history of a later date furnishing nothing authen- 

_tic on the point. What, then, was their practice? The fol- 
lowing are all the notices which we find recorded. St Luke 
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says that St Paul and his brethren came, in their voyage, to 
Troas, and abode there seven days. ‘ And upon the first day 
of the week, when the disciples came together to break bread, 
Paul preached unto them, (ready to depart on the morrow) 
and continued his speech until midnight.2} This was about 
A. D.60. St Paul, when writing to the Corinthians, about 
A. D. 56, concerning the collection for the saints, says, ‘ Up- 
on the first day of the week, let every one of you lay by him in 
store, as God hath prospered him, that there be no gath- 
erings when I come.’? And if we allow that the term, Lord’s 
day, was appropriated, as is probable, to the first day of the 
week, then we have another passage belonging to our subject : 
St John says, in the beginning of his Revelation, ‘ I was in the 
spirit on the Lord’s day, and heard behind me a great voice as 
of a trumpet,’ &c,? commanding him to write to the seven 
churches of Asia. This is generally supposed to have been 
written about A. D. 96; though some critics place its date be- 
fore the destruction of Jerusalem. 

The passage last quoted throws no light whatever on the 
practice of the first Christians with regard to the observance of 
Sunday, except that they sometimes distinguished it by the ap- 
pellation, not of the Sabbath, but of the Lord’s day, perhaps in 
honor of their Lord’s resurrection. Of the two former passa- 
ges, one shows that they were accustomed to meet together on 
that day, and to break bread ; and the other, that it was judged 
peculiarly convenient for them to prepare, at that time, their do- 
nations for their poor brethren. ‘That they abstained from their 
ordinary employments through the whole of the day, we have 
no evidence ; and the want of such proof, renders it rather pro- 
bable that they did not. For it is by no means reasonable to 
suppose that they would all spontaneously consecrate the sea- 
son to rest, and to a rigorous exclusion of labor, without a 
general concert among themselves, or an express requirement 
from the Apostles, of which we must have found some traces 
in the New ‘Testament. 

Such is the sum of what we can collect, concerning the 
example of the Apostles and of their contemporary brethren ; 
and here might we, with propriety, conclude our statement. 


IV. But as the views and the practice of their immediate 
successors must be very interesting to the curiosity of the read- 
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er, if not important to his satisfaction, we shall pursue the sub- 
ject, in order to insert all the notices which are extant, of the 
observance of Sunday, by the Christians, down to the year 
150. Some of them may not be very clear; but from the 
whole, taken in connexion, we shall be able to form a definite 
and correct opinion. 

The earliest account which we find, after the close of the 
New Testament, is given by that learned and elegant writer, 
Pliny the Younger, who was Consul, or Governor, of the Ro- 
man province of Bithynia. Several persons were there brought 
before him under the accusation of being Christians; upon 
which he wrote to the emperor Trajan for instructions, laying 
before him, at the same time, a full statement of the case, so 
far as he understood it. Some, he says, when arraigned, con- 
fessed themselves Christians, and were immediately punished ; 
‘the rest owned, indeed, that they had been of that number for- 
merly, but had now (some above three, others more, and a few 
above twenty years ago) renounced that error.’ Pliny then 
subjoined the account which these apostates gave him concern- 
ing the body of Christians to which they had once belonged : 
‘'They affirmed the whole of their guilt, or their error was, that 
they were accustomed to meet, on a stated day, before it was 
light, and to repeat, by turns, among themselves, a hymn to 
Christ as to a god; to bind themselves by an oath, not for any 
purpose of wickedness, but never to commit theft, robbery, or 
adultery, never to violate a promise, nor deny a trust when 
called upon to deliver it up; all which being concluded, it was 
‘their custom to separate, and then to assemble again’ in order 
to partake in common of a harmless meal.’ This was written 
between the years 102 and 111; and of course, it relates to 
the customs of the Christians at that period and a few years 
before. By it, we discover that there was a stated day on 
which they first met, to honor Christ in hymns, and to bind 
themselves to the strict observance of virtue ; and on which 
they again assembled to partake of a common meal, answering 
perhaps, to the breaking of bread mentioned in the New Tes- 
tament. What this stated day was, we are not told; but the 
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conjecture that it was Sunday, the day of our Saviour’s resurrec- 
tion, seems to be favored by the circumstance, that they met 
before dawn, the very hour at which Christ rose from the dead, 
in order to repeat hymns to his honor. And the circumstance 
goes just as far to show that they convened, not to keep the 
sabbath, but to commemorate the great event which com- 
pleted the Christian system, and brought life and immortality 
to light. 

To a period but a few years later, belongs a passage from 
the Epistles of Ignatius, who was bishop, or chief minister, of 
the great church of Antioch, and who wrote, either in the year 
107 or 116. Having cautioned his brethren against continuing 
‘to live according to the Jewish laws,’ he proposed, for their 
imitation, the example of those, who, though * brought up in 
these ancient laws, came nevertheless to the newness of hope, 
no longer observing the sabbath, but living according to the 
Lord’s resurrection.’+ If these Epistles be genuine, of which 
there is, indeed, some doubt, the preceding passage is decisive 
proof that Ignatius thought the Sabbath abolished ; and if, by 
their living according to the Lord’s resurrection, he meant, as 
critics suppose, their assembling on Lord’s day, it shows that 
he believed the custom to be occasioned and sanctioned only 
by the fact that Christ then rose from the dead. It was a spe- 
cial observance of the Lord’s resurrection. 

We have but one other testimony to adduce. Justin Mar- 
tyr, a very eminent Christian father of the second century, ad- 
dressed a labored Apology for his religion to the Roman em- 
peror, about A. D. 150. In this work, he took occasion to de- 
scribe the mamers and customs of the Christians ; and among 
other things, gave a particular account of their services on Sun- 
day, together with the reasons for their observing that day. 
‘On what is called the day of the Sun,’ so he expresses it, ¢ all 
who live either in cities or in the country, assemble in one place, 
and the memoirs of the Apostles and writings of the prophets 
are read, as time permits. Then, after the reader has finish- 
ed, the President instructs the people in an address, and ex- 
horts them to imitate the excellent things which they have 
heard. Next, we all rise up together, and draw near to God 
in prayers. When we have ended our prayers, bread and wine 

and water are presented to us; and the President then offers 
supplications and giving of thanks, according to his ability, the 
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people joining in a joyful acclamation at the close, saying 
Amen. Those elements, over which thanks have been given, 
are then distributed and communicated to each one; and are 
sent, by the hands of the Deacons, to those who are absent. 
Next, they who are wealthy, contribute, according to their free 
will, of what they please to give; and the donations are col- 
lected and deposited with the President. His duty it is to as- 
sist orphans, and widows, those who are in want on account of 
sickness or any other cause, those who are in bonds, and stran- 
gers sojourning among us. In one word, he is the overseer of 
all the needy.’ Justin then proceeds to state the reasons for 
their observance of Sunday: ‘On the day of the Sun we all 
assemble together, because it is the first day, on which God 
brought the world forth from darkness and chaos, and because 
that Jesus Christ, our Saviour, on that day rose from the dead. 
For they crucified him on the day before that of Saturn [Sat- 
urday ;] and on the day following that of Saturn, which is the 
day of the Sun, he appeared to his Apostles and disciples.’ + 
These are the grounds on which, it appears, the Christians of 
Justin’s time, placed the observance of Sunday. They did 
not consider it as having any connexion with the sabbath, or 
as deriving any sacredness from the injunction laid upon the 
Jews to hallow that day. 


V. We have now gone over the field proposed, pointing out 
to the reader all the facts with which we are acquainted. The 
amount of the whole is, that the Apostles and primitive Chris- 
' tians understood the divine institution of the sabbath to have 
expired with the rest of the Mosaic economy; and that, with- 
out any express ordinance, it grew into a custom with them, 
in appointing a day for their religious meetings, to choose Sun- 
day, from respect to Christ’s resurrection. It was perfectly 
natural that they should adopt this measure. Some day was, 
of course, to be selected for their assembling ; and since Sat- 
urday was appropriated to an observance then obsolete, which 
it was desirable to discountenance, what other day was asso- 
ciated with so much interest to them, as that on which their 
Lord rose from the dead ? 


VI. As Christians, we still have the same motive in favor 
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of that day. It is not superstition ; it is an original and univer- 
sal propensity of our nature, that leads us to signify our esti- 
mation of great events, by some appropriate observances of the 
times at which they occurred ; and in selecting Sunday for the 
public services of the sanctuary, we but follow the same gen- 
eral principle on which our citizens commemorate the landing 
of the pilgrim-fathers, or the birth of American independence. 
That our own interests, as religious, moral, or even intellec-— 
tual creatures, imperiously require certain stated periods to be 
set apart for self-cultivation and improvement, is too manifest 
to need much illustration with such as have carefully observed 
the constitution and habits of the human mind. Peculiarly 
quick to the influences of gross, external objects, necessarily 
engaged almost perpetually in the cares of sensual existence, 
we must be provided with certain occasions to call us off to 
the higher and more refined pursuits, or we shall fatally neg- 
lect ourelves, while attending with a single eye to the concerns 
of worldly fortune. In order to ‘grow in knowledge and 
grace,’ mankind as much need that a portion of ther time 
should be appropriated to the inculcation of religion and vir- 
tue, as does the scholar, regular seasons for study, or the child, 
appointed hours for his recitations. In all these cases, the 
occasion operates as a strong motive to engage the attention, 
to awaken the dormant powers, and to give them the proper 
direction ; and he would evince but little understanding of the 
laws which govern our minds, who should propose to dispense 
with means so plainly dictated by nature itself. From these 
considerations, it will be perceived how necessary it is that we 
have such an institution as our Sunday. But, at the same 
time, it ought to stand on its own proper ground in the public 
view ; otherwise, it is likely to be abused to purposes of super- 
stition by one part of society, and to become wholly disregard- 
ed by another, on account of its supposed extravagant and un- 
natural demands, H. B. wl 
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Arr. VI. 
Examination of the Doctrine of Endless Punishment. 


_ It is not proposed, in this examination, to enter into the sub- 
ject by arguments founded altoeethete on scripture testimony, 
as this kind of investigation seems to be rendered almost un- 
necessary, by the general consent even of those who continue 
to maintain the doctrine to be examined ; as they are compell- 
ed to allow that those scripture phrases which indicate unlim- 
ited time, do not always necessarily prove endless duration. 
It is also a fact that those who now publicly contend for the 
doctrine in question, resort to speculations of their own inven- 
tion, for the support of which nothing is found in the scrip- 
tures. 

It is allowed, even by those who advocate the doctrine of 
endless punishment, that the truth of the doctrine is founded 
on its justice; and they will allow that if justice do not require 
such punishment, God will not inflict it. Let us endeavor, then, 
to examine the subject on this ground. 

But we are apprehensive that there is no little danger of 
falling into wrong views of justice, by which errors we might be 
led to erroneous results. There are numerous cases in which 
it is extremely difficult to arrive at clear and definite ideas of 
justice relative to the interests of men in society, even in instan- 
ces which do not involve criminality. This difficulty is by no 
means diminished when the deserts of crime are to be deter- 
mined. 

It seems necessary, in the first place, to come to a definite 
conclusion of what it is that constitutes criminality. An act 
by which one man harms or injures another, may perhaps be 
called a crime. But here arise new questions. Who can tell 
what is an injury? Scarcely anything is more common than 
for us to learn that those events, which we have deeply regret- 
ted, are means in the direction of a merciful Providence, of 
producing incalculable benefits. The sons of Jacob most cru- 
elly deprived their father for a long time of hisbeloved Joseph ; 
but on the whole, the venerable patriarch received no small 
advantages arising from what he had long and deeply lamented. 
On the other hand, who can certainly tell what is not an inju- 

“ry? The kindest of parents may advise their children to 
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measures, which will turn out, as far as human calculation can 
go, to their disadvantage ; and the very best disposed physician 
may prescribe a medicine which will destroy the health of the 
patient. By the assistance of such considerations we are ne- 
cessarily brought to the conclusion, that it is neither the good 
nor the evil done, enjoyed, or suffered, which constitutes 
criminality ; but the design which the agent has in view who 
performs the action. Nor is it absolutely necessary that the 
designed evil should take place, nor that the act, designed for 
such evil should be performed, as the criminality is in the de- 
sign alone. 


Being thus satisfied respecting what it is which constitutes 
criminality, let our next inquiry be directed to ascertain some 
rule by which to settle the question, which relates to the na- 
ture, and quantity of punishment which justice will sanction. 
Now as the right administration of justice must be pursuant to 
design, the design of such administration must be good ; other- 
wise it will fall into the character which we have just attributed 
to criminality. We have already seen that criminality consists 
in a design to do an injury, whether an injury be done or not. 
Strict justice, therefore, in the administration of punishment, 
cannot design any real evil to the punished. By the light of 
these clear and evident truths, we at once discover both the 
quality and the quantity of punishment which can be adminis- 
tered by that Being who knows all things. Beings who are 
limited in knowledge are not capable of administering perfect 
justice in relation to crimes, nor in relation to anything else, 
at all times and in all circumstances. But He who has a per- 
fect knowledge of every case of criminality, and of all relative 
circumstances, and who cannot exercise an evil design towards 
any being in the universe, will employ no other punishment of 
crime than such as he designs for the good of the punished, 
and which will result in effecting this design. This rule de- 
termines both the quality and quantity of punishment which is 
according to strict justice. The nature of just punishment 
must have a salutary tendency, and the quantity can be no more 
than the good designed requires. 

If there be any real defect in the foregoing reasoning, that 
defect lies out of the sight of the writer; and he would thank 
any one to set him right. But if this reasoning be allowed, it 
proves, beyond all debate, the negative of the doctrine of end- 
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less ‘punishment ; for nothing can exceed in absurdity the sup- 
position that God can design endless punishment for the good 
of the punished. 


That the reader may have another view of this subject we 
will vary the form of the argument, keeping the grand result 
constantly in sight. It must be allowed by every one, that the 
divine Being either designs punishment for the good of the 
punished, or he must design it for a contrary purpose. But if 
we say that God designs punishment, or anything else, for evil, 
we accuse him of criminality, and thereby sink his character 
to a level with that of the sinner! All the evil which the wick- 
ed of Adam’s posterity have ever designed towards each other, 
could it be concentrated to one point, and made to act on one 
individual, would fall infinitely short of the evil which our 
heavenly Father has designed against his creatures, if the doc- 
trine of endless punishment be true. Can it be made to ap- 
pear that it is any more sinful for man to design evil, than it 
would be for God to design it? Let no one say that this in- 
quiry isirreverent. ‘The design of it is to free the divine char - 
acter of that dishonor which false doctrine has fixed upon it ; 
and to present its native loveliness to the understanding. The 
advocates of endless punishment have here a work before them, 
and it is of no use for them to endeavor to shun it, or delay it. 
They must either maintain absolute absurdities, or the people 
will understand this subject, and give up a doctrine, which, 
more than any other has dishonored the majesty of heaven. 

Will it be said that God designs endless punishment for 
good, but not for the good of the punished? For whose good then 
does he design it? It must certainly be very difficult to ima- 
gine who is to be benefited by the infliction of such punish- 
ment. But supposing that we could find a being in the uni- 
vsrse who is possessed of a disposition to be gratified with the 
endless punishment of some other being, and for whose good 
God has designed such punishment, the supposition would do 
nothing towards supporting the doctrine under examination. 
It only bewilders the mind, and leads it away from the subject. 
If the divine Being should make some of his creatures suffer 
the most excruciating torment time without end for the pur- 
pose of rendering others the more happy thereby, this torment 
would not be punishment, it would be torture ! Furthermore, 
it is but just to remark that the good which God designs 
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to effect by any event or act, must be as extensive as are the 
consequences of such event or act. To make this argu- 
ment clear to the understanding, let us suppose a case. — A 
parent entertaining more fond affections for one of his child- 
ren than for the rest, sets himself to work to render his dar- 
ling favorite as happy as possible at the expense of the rest of 
his-offspring, whom he makes as miserable as possible for the 
gratification of the one he loves. Here the argument is as 
follows: as the misery which the parent administers to his 
children is all designed for the benefit of the darling of his 
heart, no criminality is seen in the designing of this suffer- 
ing. If this reasoning be sound, there will be no difficulty in 
maintaining the doctrine of endless suffering; but the argu- 
ment is no assistance to the doctrine of endless punishment. 
But who will undertake to vindicate the character of this pa- 
rent, whose love is thus partial? He has designs of goodness, 
it may be said; and he uses means to communicate this good- 
ness. But we ask, is the good which he designs, intended to 
be as extensive as are the effects of those means by which this 
good is produced? If the means by which this good is pro- 
duced, extend their operations to one hundred degrees, and 
the good designed is limited to the extent of only twenty, then 
there are eighty degrees occupied by evil design, while the de- 
sign of good extends only one fourth as far. Thus we are 
necessarily brought to the conclusion, that nothing can be de- 
signed by the Almighty but for the benefit of all bemgs whom 
it concerns. No, even the punishment of sin cannot be an 
exception from this rule. 


It may be a satisfaction to the reader to understand that the 
views, above exhibited, of the designs of divine justice, in the 
punishment of crimes, are in accordance with the scriptures of 
truth. This fact may be seen by the assistance of many plain 
declarations ; but we may now only notice the following pas- 
sages: Lam. iii, 31, 32, 33. ‘For the Lord will not cast off 
forever: but though he cause grief, yet will he have compas- 
sion according to the multitude of his mercies. For he doth 
not afflict willingly, nor grieve the children of men.’ In this 
passage, the divine Being is represented in the character of a 
kind, impartial Father ; who administers correction for no oth- 
er purpose than to make known the multitude of his mercies, 
and to prepare his children to enjoy them. Heb. xii, 5-11. 
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‘And ye have forgotten the exhortation which speaketh unto 
you as unto children, My son, despise not thou the chastening 
of the Lord, nor faint when thou art rebuked of him : for whom 
the Lord loveth he chasteneth, and scourgeth every son whom 
he receiveth. If ye endure chastening, God dealeth with you 
as with sons: for what son is he whom the father chasteneth 
not? But if ye be without chastisement, whereof all are par- 
takers, then are ye bastards, and not sons. Furthermore, we 
have had fathers of our flesh, which corrected us, and we gave 
them reverence : shall we not much rather be in subjection to 
the Father of spirits, and live? For they verily for a few days 
chastened us after their own pleasure: but he for our profit, 
that we might be partakers of his holiness. Now, no chasten- 
ing for the present seemeth joyous, but grievous: nevertheless, 
afterward it yieldeth the peaceable fruits of righteousness unto 
them which are exercised thereby.’ In the light of such testi- 
mony, no doubt can remain on the subject of examination. 
The principle on which the apostle’s doctrine here set forth is 
established, we find most clearly laid down in the following 
passage: Matt. v, 43-48. ‘Ye have heard that it hath been 
said, thou shalt love thy neighbor, and hate thine enemy: But 
I say unto you love your enemies, bless them that curse you, 
do good to them that hate you, and pray for them which despite- 
fully use you, and persecute you: that ye may be the children 
of your Father which is in heaven ; for he maketh his sun to 
rise on the evil and on the good, and sendeth rain on the just 
and on the unjust. For if ye love them that love you, what 
_reward have ye? do not even the publicans the same? And 
if ye salute your brethren only, what do ye more than others ? 
do not even the publicans so? Be ye, therefore, perfect, even 
as your Father which is in heaven is perfect.’ It is very evi- 
dent that the Saviour intended, by these words, to set forth the 
love and goodness of our heavenly Father even to his enemies. 
’ And this doctrine he designed as a pattern for his disciples to 
imitate, by loving their enemies and by doing them good. And 
that he might the more effectually impress this momentous doc- 
trine on their minds, he shows them that a contrary doctrine 
would make them no better than publicans, and that it would 
not allow that their heavenly Father excelled the publicans in 
either love or goodness. 


By some of the advocates of endless punishment, it is con- 
tended that God, being the sovereign author of all created ex- 
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istence, has an undoubted right to dispose of his creatures ac- 
cording to his pleasure ; and if it is his will that some should 
suffer endless punishment for their crimes, in his sight commit- 
ted, we have no right to find fault. In reply to such reason- 
ing, it might be deemed sufficient to say, that it remains with 
the advocates of this endless punishment to prove, that it is the 
will and pleasure of God thus to punish any of his creatures. 
If they could prove this, no doubt would remain as to the rights 
of God respecting the subject; for we all know that it is im- 
possible for him to will that which is wrong. And we may fur- 
ther remark, that to say the least, we have an equal right to say, 
that as it would be wrong for God to will the endless punish- 
ment of any of his creatures, it is good proof that he does not 
thus will. 

But there are other views which we may take of the subject 
of the last mentioned argument. When we contemplate the 
divine Being as the sole author of our existence, such contem- 
plation not only takes a view of our dependance on the Crea- 
tor, and of our obligations to serve and obey him; but it also 
brings into view those principles on which our obligations to 
God are predicated. If it were possible for a man to change 
a spire of grass into a sensitive worm, would this act confer a 
right for the man to torment this worm as long as it should 
exist? What would rational people think of such a man, should 
they see him exerting his skill m changing grass into worms, 
that he might consume them with torment? Certainly this 
character is not so odious as that which the doctrine of endless 
punishment attributes to our Creator. Suppose again, that 
this man who has the skill to change the grass into sensitive 
worms, can also endow them with rationality ; would this con- 
fer the right for him to make these rational beings as miserable 
as they could possibly endure to be, as long as they should ex- 
ist? And being thus endowed with life and rationality, and be- 
ing also tormented by him who gave them their existence, 
would they owe any gratitude or service to their tormentor? 
Such questions answer themselves ;_ it not being in the power 
of imagination to conceive of a character more opposite to good- 
ness. And yet this character, sublimated to infinity, is charged 
on the author of our existence, of whom divine truth says ; ‘He 


is good unto all, and his tender mercies are over all his 
works.’ 
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This contemplation of God, as the author of; our existence, 
presents other things, than those already noticed, for considera- 
tion. The act of creating rational beings, does most evidently 
confer on the beings created certain rights and claims, which 
correspond with their wants, and their dependence. If it had 
pleased God to create man so independent that he should not 
need his protection ; but should be capable of providing for all 
his wants, himself, without the aid of the divine Providence, we 
must allow that in so endowing his creatures, he conferred all 
the favor to which the act of creating conferred any claim. 
But it is allowed on all hands, that man does not possess. the 
above independence ; and therefore it must also be acknow- 
ledged, that to the extent of his dependence, his claims on his 
Creator are good. ‘Though these statements seem to be self- 
evident, yet it may be well to illustrate by comparison. It is 
understood that the helpless infant has rights, and has claims 
on its parents, which correspond with its wants, and also with 
the ability of the parents to do it good. These obligations on 
the part of parents remain as long as do those wants, and their 
ability. But when the child, by the assistance of its parents, 
acquires age, strength and means to provide for itself, its claims’ 
on its parents are discharged. So long, therefore, as it is the 
pleasure of our heavenly Father, that we remain dependent on 
him, so long will the unalterable law of moral right support our 
claims to his favor; and so long will he, in his fatherly kind- 
ness, call on us to look to him for all we need. f 


_ The foregoing reasoning evidently results in conclusions, 
which are full of consolation and comfort to all who believe 
them. They view God and his vast creation of rational beings 
as constituting one great family ; in the government of which 
the good of all is most strictly and impartially regarded. Here 
are no occasions for tormenting fears and apprehensions, to dis- 
turb confidence and repose; no unmerciful punishments to 
render authority odious, and to justify disobedience. But good- 
ness, universal and impartial, shines along the pathway. of heav- 
enly wisdom, which is full of mercy and good fruits, without 
partiality and without hypocrisy. ‘O that men would praise 
the Lord for his goodness ; and for his wonderful works to the 
children of men.’ H. B. 
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Critical Remarks on Prov. xxvi, 4, 5. 


Prov. xxvi, 4,5. ‘Answer not a fool according to his folly, lest thou 
also be like unto him. Answer a fool according to his folly, lest he be wise 
in his own conceit.’ 


It would be difficult to express in words, a more obvious con- 
tradiction, than is contained in these two verses. In the first, 
we are expressly prohibited from answering a fool according 
to his folly ; and in the last, as expressly commanded to an- 
swer a fool according to his folly. He must be a nice casuist, 
who in this case can define, how a wise man can answer a fool. 
If he answers foolishly, an offence is committed against the pro- 
hibition; ‘and if he answers wisely, he offends against the com- 
mand. The prohibition is—‘ Answer not a fool, according to 
his folly.’ The reason assigned for this is proper—‘ lest thou 
be also like unto him.’ But the command is at war with the 
prohibition— Answer a-fool according to his folly.’ The rea- 
son assigned is—‘ lest he be wise in his own conceit.’ How 
talking foolishly to a fool, will prevent him from having a good 
opinion of his own wisdom, is not easily perceived, nor does it 
seem consistent with propriety. We offer the following as 
tending to shed some light on the passage. 

In Bishop Bull’s life, written by Mr Nelson, p. 81, a qua- 
ker challenged the bishop to talk scripture with him. Mr 
Bull accepting the challenge; required the quaker to reconcile 
the two verses before us. The quaker perceived the contra- 
diction—‘ Answer a fool,’ and ‘ answer not a fool according to 
his folly,’ but replied, ‘that Solomon never said so.? Mr Bull 
then referred to the very words. Upon seeing them, the qua- 
ker being astonished and mortified, replied—‘ Why, then Sol- 
omon is a fool.’ The quaker was correct in his first reply, 
for Solomon never said so. This will appear from the follow- 
ing different reading, preserved by the Syriac version. There 
the two verses stand thus. 

‘ Answer not a fool, according to his folly ; lest thou also be 
like unto him. 

Answer a fool according to thine own wisdom; lest he be 
wise in his own conceit.’ 

In confirmation of this reading in the Syriac version, it may 


be added, that the ancient Hebrew copy of the Chaldee para- 
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phrase, had the very same reading. See Dr Kennicott on the 
Hebrew text, who accounts for the alteration in the passage, in 
the following manner. ‘And, as the present Heb. Mss. afford 
proof, that a word has sometimes been taken in carelessly from 
the line above ;_ so the last word of the first Hemistich in the 
second verse, is here taken in, improperly from the end of the 
first Hemistich immediately over it, where the same words pre- 
ceding and following, might the more easily mislead the eye of 
the transcriber.’ Similar mistakes often occur now, in copying 
a piece of writmg. But who concludes from this, that such a 
mistake invalidates the whole writing, and changes it into false- 
hood or nonsense? In concluding, it may be remarked, first, 
Infidels hold up the Bible to ridicule, on account of the con- 
tradictions which they think appear in it. They seem glad to 
find anything, which has the appearance of this, to justify their 
rejection of it. But their candor may be appealed to, whether 
the Bible ought to be blamed, for the contradiction which ap- 
pears in this passage ; and if this contradiction in the English 
version, is removed, by ascertaining what were the words of the 
Holy Spirit, are they sure that every other thing to which they 
do object, may not also be removed? Limited as our know- 
ledge is, we do know, that many of them can be rationally and 
satisfactorily removed, and have only given the above as a mere’ 
specimen. Second, from this passage, as it stands in the com- 
mon version, some have thought themselves justified in talking 
foolishly with a fool. By so doing, they have become— like 
unto him.’ But the passage, when correctly understood, 
teaches us to answer a fool according to our own wisdom, 
which, if we are wise, will be in such a way as to make him 
‘like unto us. W. B. 
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’ And bid the song of rapture flow ! 
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Restoration of Israel. 


BY REV. JAMES W. EASTBURN. 


Mountains of Israel! rear on high + 
Your summits crowned with verdure new, 
And spread your branches to the sky, 

Refulgent with celestial dew. < 
O’er Jordan’s stream of gentle flow ; 

And Judah’s peaceful vallies smile, — 

And far reflect the lovely glow 

Where ocean’s waves incessant toil. 


See where the scattered tribes return ; 
Their slavery is burst at length, 


' And purer flames to Jesus burn, ‘ 


And Zion girds on her new strength ; 
New cities bloom along the plain, 
New temples to Jehovah rise, 

The kindling voice of praise again 
Pours its sweet anthems to the skies. 


The fruitful fields again are blest, 

And yellow harvests smile around ; 
Sweet scenes of heavenly joy and rest, 
nocence are found! 


e altars high,— 
; from hill to shore 


Send grateful incense to the sxy ! 


The jubilee of man is near, 

When earth, as heaven, shall own His reign ; 
He comes, to- wipe the mourner’s tear, 

And cleanse the heart from sin and pain. 
Praise him, ye tribes of Israel! praise 

The king that ransomed you from wo: F 
Nations! the hymn of triumph raise, cS 


[From the U. 8. Literary Gazette.) 
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Arr. VIIL. 
The Final Judgement “Anticipated. 
In the ‘ Spirit of the Pilgrims,’ Vol IIIf, No 7, the christian 


community are presented with an article, entitled Disappoint- 
ment in the last day. For the following reasons, we think it 
advisable to accommodate our readers with this communica- 
tion, together with such remarks on the same, as the nature and 
importance of the subject seem to demand, and such as the 
character of the essay seems to require. 

First, This subject, which divines are in the habit of denom- 
inating the last day, the judgement day, the last great day, 
the last judgement, &c, &c, must be allowed, by all reasonable, 
reflecting people, to have a claim on their serious consideration, 
scarcely inferior to the most momentous subjects in the whole 
system of theology. In all respects but one, it cannot be con- 
sidered of less moment than the most essential. This one ex- 
ception to the claims of this subject, rests with the question, 
whether it be in fact a doctrine taught in the scriptures. But 
this question does not exist in the minds of those christian doc- 
tors and professors, who believe in the common opinion of the 
last judgement ; and therefore by them this exception cannot 
be made. 

Secondly, The class of christians, who verily believe in the 
common opinion concerning the general judgment, are so nu- 
merous, and so respectable for the standing which they hold in 
society, that a proper respect is due from the minority of chris- 
tians, to their long established sentiments. It is proper, there- 
fore, that we take due notice of whatever they hold forth to 
the public, to which they anxiously call our serious and candid 
attention. 

Thirdly, We are not only apprehensive that our readers may 
not be fully informed of the unaccountable absurdities of what 
is now held up for gospel truth, by those who consider them- 
selves the only truly pious ; but we are of opinion that in a few 
years, when these sentiments shall have become obsolete, it will 
be contended that they were never believed, and that to rep- 
resent that christian doctors ever held them, is real slander ; 
just as it is now said, that the doctrine of infant damnation was 
never believed by Calvinists, and that it is a slander to accuse 
them of it. 
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By giving these sentiments to the public, in works which will 
be preserved, and read in times to come, we shall furnish those, 
who shall live in such times, with the history of the state and 
character of religious controversy, as they now are. ‘ 

Fourthly, As we do not believe that this commonly received 
doctrine, concerning what our christian doctors call the last day, 
is taught in the scriptures; and being persuaded that much in- 
jury has been done to the cause of pure religion, by its having 
been inculcated and believed, we feel it a duty incumbent on 
us to endeavor to convince them that their views are erroneous ; 
and that they are contrary to scripture, and inconsistent with 
themselves. 

For these reasons, and for others which we need not take up 
time to consider, we call the careful attention of the reader to 
the following communication. 


DisaPPoINTMENT IN THE Last Day. 


Itappears from the representations of our Lord that many, in the last 
great day, will experience tinutterable disappointment. They expected 
admittance into heaven, but find it shut against them, and themselves ex- 
cluded. Ofthe ten virgins, who went forth with their lamps to meet the 
bridegroom, only five were received to the marriage feast. The others 
came and cried for admittance, ‘ Lord, Lord, open unto us. But he an- 
swered and said Verily I say unto you, I know younot.’ ‘ Many will say 
unto me in that day, Lord, Lord, have we not prophesied in thy name ? 
and in thy name have cast out devils? and in thy name done many won- 
derful works? And then will I profess unto them, I never knew you: 
depart from me, ye that work iniquity. ‘When once the master of 
the house has risen up, and shut to the door, and ye begin to stand 
without, and to knock at the door, saying, Lord, Lord, open unto us, 
and he shall answer and say unto you, I know you not whence ye are ; 
then shall ye begin to say, We have eaten and drunk in thy presence, 
and thou hast taught in our streets; but he shall say, I tell you I 
know you not whence ye are; depart from me, all ye workers of ini- 
quity. ‘There shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth, when ye shall 
see Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, and all the prophets of the king- 
dom of God, and you yourselves thrust out.’ 

May it be deeply impressed, upon both writer and reader, that we 
are hastening together to the judgement ; that to these eyes and ears 
its amazing realities will soon be revealed ; and if so many, who in- 
dulged hopes of heaven, will be disappointed in that day, and find 
themselves forever excluded, are we sure that we shall not be of the 
number? 'The bare possibility of such an event should excite the most 
wakeful apprehensions, and lead to the most diligent searchings of 
heart. My object in this paper—an object of sufficient importance, 
surely, to command attention—will be to expose some of the grounds 


or reasons of those disappointments with which so many at the last 
will be overwhelmed. rrr FRR 
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1. Some will be disappointed, because they did not suppose any 
particular traits of character were requisite, in order to entitle them to 
the heavenly kingdom. They supposed that Christ died for all, in 
such a sense, that all of every character was authorized to expect sal- 
vation in his name. Or they believed that some means were provided, 
they hardly knew what, by which the whole race of men, without dis- 
tinction, would eventually be received to heaven. Consequently they 
lived thoughtless and careless, engrossed with the trifles and the pleasures 
of the world, and neglected to form those holy, religious characters 
which many around them believed to be necessary. But—as there is 
any truth in the Bible—when persons of this description appear in the 
other world, they will find themselves most grievously disappointed. 
When they appear at heaven’s gate, it will be shut against them; and 
shut, not only by the decree of the Saviour, but by the necessity of 
the case. They will be entirely unmeet for heaven. 'They will have 
an utter disrelish for divine employments and heavenly joys. They 
will see, that they could not be happy in heaven, if admitted, and, to 
their endless confusion, they will find, too late, that the blissful regions 
have no place for them. They must be excluded in outer darkness, 
and take their portion among the despairing and the miserable for- 
ever. 

2. Not a few will be disappointed, when they appear before God in 
the other world, because they expect to have there a space for repen- 
tance. Unlike the class of whom I have spoken, these believed in the 
necessity of repentance ; but they did not believe thatthe space forrepen- 
tance was limited to the present world. They hoped it would be ex- 
tended to the other world; and consequently, if they neglected reli- 
gion here, that they should have an opportunity of embracing it here- 
after. On this ground, they venture to waste their time on earth, and 
to abuse the many opportunities with which they were favored. 
They loved the ways of sin, and presumed to persist in them, expect- 
ing there would be time enough for repentance, and a more conveni- 
ent season for securing salvation, beyond the grave. But alas! when 
the thread of life is severed, and their immortal spirits appear in eter- 
nity, they find that they have been mistaken. ‘They find, that as the 
tree has fallen, so it must lie ; and that in the miserable state on which 
they have entered, no change for the better is to be expected. They 
niust now reap according to that they have sown, and must be regard- 
ed and treated forever according to the deeds done in the body. Con- 
trary to all previous expectation, they find that their probation is end- 
ed, their space for repentance closed, and their souls irrecoverably 
lost. Thus their once cherished hopes have vanished like a dream, 
and they are destroyed, and that without remedy. ; 

3. Many will be disappointed, when summoned into the other 
world, because they did not live so long as they expected. 'They believ- 
ed that a return to God was necessary to prepare them to enjoy his 
presence and favor, and that this return must be accomplished on. 
earth, or never; but still they did not think there was any need of 
haste. They were in the vigor of their days, in the full enjoyment of 
health; and if they thought of death at all, they thought of it only as 
a distant event. ‘They were often warned that life was short and un- 
certain, and that their eternal well-being was at hazard; and they 
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not unfrequently made resolutions that when they had arrived at a 
certain period, they would repent. But when the promised period 
came, they were not ready. They found the same hindrances and ob- 
jections as before, and that these were rather increased than diminish- 
ed by delay. Of course, they could not attend to the subject then, 
but still did not cease to hope that some more convenient season 
would arrive. In this way, life ran to waste, death was comparatively 
excluded from their thoughts, and the concerns of the immortal soul 
were neglected and forgotten. But in an unexpected manner and 
moment, disease invaded, and the dread messenger approached. 
They had scarcely time to look about them, and realize their situation, 
before all hope of life was extinguished, and the arm of the king of 
terrors was lifted for their destruction. At this dreadful hour their 
distress and horror were unspeakable. They shuddered—they resolv- 
ed—they entreated for mercy: but nothing could stay or avert the 
lifted hand of death. It fell—it despatched them—it sent them into 
the eternal world—it disclosed to them in a moment that all was lost. 
It showed them that the half of their doom had not been told them, 
and left them to wail on forever, ‘The harvest is passed, the summer 
is ended, and we are not saved.’ 

4, Numbers will be disappointed hereafter, because they have mis- 
taken the true character of God. They believed that persons must 
love God in order to enjoy him, and they flattered themselves that 
they did love him. They supposed, indeed, that they had always 
loved him, and that the love of God was one of the most natural affec- 
tions of the human heart. They could not doubt that they were the 
. friends of God, and that the judgement scene would test the sincerity 
of their friendship. But when they appear in the eternal world, to 
their unutterable confusion, they find, that the God they loved so well 
is not there. They discover that their God was a mere fiction, and 
had no existence save in their own imaginings: for instead of taking 
the character of God as he had himself revealed it, they fashioned it 
after their own fancies, and no wonder they loved it. No wonder they 
pleased themselves with the airy delusion. But though the phantom 
has fled, they find that the God of the Bible, the God of heaven re- 
mains. He remains, just as he revealed himself, glorious in holiness, 
angry with the wicked, delighting to show mercy to the penitent; 
but he will by no means tarnish the honor of his law, or clear the 
guilty. How shall they meet this holy and just God? How shall 
they stand before him, and answer for denying him? They feel that 
they cannot do it; and in consternation and confusion they cry to the 
rocks and mountains to fall upon them, and hide them from the face 
of Him that sitteth on the throne. 

5. Another class will be disappointed in the judgement, because 
they have mistaken the nature of true religion. They believed religion 
necessary, as a preparation for death, and they clung to something 
which they thought was religion. They continued to cling to it to 
the last. But the moment they step into eternity, they find that they 
~have been deceived. They have mistaken the shadow for the sub- 
stance, and have clung to that which connot support them. 

Some mistake their orthodoxy for religion, and because they are 
speculatively correct in their religious opinions, flatter themselves 
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that they shall be accepted. But let such persons remember, that 
self-flattery like this is no part of orthodoxy—that there is such a 
thing as ‘holding the truth in unrighteousness’—that an enlightened 
head renders an unsanctified heart the more inexcusable—and that 
mere speculation, however correct and extended, cannot save them. 
‘Thou believest there is one God,’ and believest many things which 
be has revealed ; ‘thou doest well: the devils also believe and trem- 

Gs 

Some mistake external morality for religion, and because they treat 
their fellow men with justice and kindness, and perform the relative 
and social duties, fancy that they have all the religion which they 
shall ever need. They feel no deep sense of sin, and no need of a 
Saviour’s cleansing blood ; and though they live in a neglect of pray- 
er and all the duties which they owe to God, they are content to rest 
on their own supposed righteousness, as the foundation of their hopes, 
and their preparation for heaven.—Notwithstanding the absurdity of 
views such as these, there are multitudes, it may be feared, who enter- 
tain them. Thousands under the gospel are living, dying, and going 
into eternity, with no better religion than this. How great must be 
their disappointment, when summoned into the presence of God in all 
the confidence of self-righteous expectation, to find that heaven has 
no place for them: to find that a preparation for heaven is a very dif- 
ferent thing from what they had supposed: to find that all who rise 
to that world, go there, not on the ground of their own righteousness, 
but as those who have been pardoned for the sake of Christ: to find 
that the feeling which pervades all heaven is, ‘Not unto us, not unto 
us, but to Him who hath loved us, and washed us from our sins in his 
own blood, be all the glory of our salvation.’ 

Others mistake the nature of religion in a different way. They 
think it enough that they have had convictions of sin; that they have 
passed through something which they call conversion ; that they have 
made a public profession of their faith ; and are commonly regarded 
and spoken of as Christians. They do not love the duties of religion, 
and they neglect these duties as often as decency will allow. Their 
hearts are set upon the world, and they pursue it with unremitting ar- 
dor. Still, strange as it may seem, they do not doubt that their hearts 
have been renewed, that they have the essentials of religion, and that 
they are prepared to die in peace. Such persons seem to suppose 
that, in order to be religious, it is only necessary to pass through a 
certain process usually denominated conviction and conversion ; and 
that prayer, and watchfulness, communion with God, and a. strict re- 
ligious life (though well enough for those who like them) are wholly 
unnecessary. Consequently, though they live after the manner of the 
world, and perhaps more loosely than many who make no preten- 
sions to piety, they never doubt the reality of their religion or the 
goodness of their hope. But, if the representations of the Saviour are 
at all to be credited, such persons are preparing for an overwhelming 
disappointment. A shoreless eternity is before them; time, with 
resistless current, is bearing them on towards it, and the moment they 
enter there, they will find that they have no support. They will dis- 
cover, at a glance, that they have been deceived, that they have mis- 
taken the nature of true religion, that the gate of heaven is shut against 
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them, and their souls are lost. And though they may stand without, 
and ery, ‘Lord, Lord, open unto us; we have eaten and drunk in thy 
presence, and thou hast taught in our streets; a voice of thunder will 
reply, ‘I know you not whence ye are; depart from me ye workers 
of iniquity.’ : 

6. Many will be disappointed at the last, because they have mistak- 
en the character of their own exercises and feelings. They believed 
that religion was necessary as a preparation for heaven, and that true 
religion is in its nature spiritual, having its seat in the affections of the 
soul. They trusted, also, that their own affections were of the right 
kind, and consequently that their title to heaven was sure; but in 
this respect their hearts deceived them. ; 

Some mistake the excitement of mere animal sensibilities for the 
glow and fervor of religious affection. We are so constituted as to be 
susceptible of a variety of feelings connected with our animal nature, 
such as fear, joy, grief, natural affection, &c. These animal feelings 
are not unfrequently excited by religious considerations. The suffer- 
ings of Christ, the worth of the soul, the joys of heaven, and the pains 
of hell, may be so presented to the mind, as to excite hopes and fears, 
desires and sympathies which are entirely of an animalnature. Feel- 
ings of this kind are usually ardent, strong palpable to the sense, and 
peculiarly calculated to deceive the unwary. In many instances, they 
have been mistaken for holy affections, and persons, on the ground of 
them, have made high professions and indulged confident hope. A 
religion of this character is usually transient. The gust of passion 
quickly subsides, and the sleep of worldliness returns. Or, where this 
is not strictly the case, the character is unstable, fitful, subject to in- 
consistencies and extravagances, and easily distinguishable from the 
course of the just, which shines brighter and brighter to the perfect 
day. Still, those who are deceived by feelings such as have 
been described are usually fond of the delusion, and refuse to re- 
nounce it. They think much of their high religious exercises, per- 
haps boast of them, and regard themselves as elevated almost above 
the region of doubt, or the ordinary necessity of self-scrutiny. O 
what must be the disappointment of such persons, their weeping and 
wailing and gnashing of teeth, when they shall see Abraham, and 
Isaac, and Jacob, and all the prophets, and all the ransomed of the 
Lord, in the kingdom of glory, and they themselves thrust out ! 

But there is another mistake in regard to the nature of religious ex- 
ercises, by which many are preparing themselves for disappointment 
hereafter. 'They do not distinguish between holy and selfish affec- 
tions, and because their selfishness assumes a religious aspect, they 
please themselves with the idea that it is religion itself. They have 
something which they call the love of God, but it is a mere selfish 
love: they love him because they think he loves them, and is deter- 
mined to save them. Their repentance too is of the same character. 
Ifanything more than mere compunction of conscience, or animal 
grief—if it is a sorrow of the heart at all, it is selfish sorrow ;—a sor- 
row for sin, not because it is wrong in itself, and has been committed 

st God, but because it is likely to injure them. With the same 
kind of affection they embrace the Saviour. They believe he has 
died for them, and will certainly save them, and they love him for 
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the favors which they expect to receive from him. Under a delusion 
such as this, persons may also experience ajoy in religion, which they 
mistake for holy joy, but which is entirely selfish. ‘They believe that 
God loves them, and has pardoned all their sins, and will certainly 
make them happy forever; and with such impressions who would 
not rejoice ? These selfish affections may at times be ardent, may rise 
very high, and may leave the possessor of them in no doubt as to the 
reality of his religion, while it is obvious to other eyes that they have 
nothing of the nature of true religion in them. They are spurious, 
counterfeit, terminating on self and not on God, and such as a holy 
God cannot approve—Persons deceived in this way will be very 
likely to go on, trusting to their false hopes and selfish affections, till 
the light of eternity undeceives them; and then their disappointment 
will be extreme. Thinking nothing but that they have religion, and . 
their foundation is strong, till their eyes are opened in the other 
world; what fearfulness must surprise them, what untold horrors 
must come over them, to find that they have been deceived, that they 
have no religion, that their lamps when most needed are gone out, 
and they are left in eternal night! 

It may be easily conceived, that the disappomtments, with which so 
many will be overtaken at the last, must be unutterably dreadful. 
Disappointments are painful, often almost beyond endurance, in the 
comparatively triflmg concerns of the present life. Who then shall 
describe the anguish of disappointed, despairing souls, when the cur- 
tain of sense is withdrawn, and the scenes of the invisible world ap- 
pear? Who can conceive the misery of those, whose long unsuspect- 
ed, long-cherished hopes suddenly vanish, in the blaze of eternity, and 
under the searching eye of Jehovah? They see the celestial city afar 
off, but it is shut against them. They see the happy company of the 
redeemed, but they must never be of their number. Instead of the 
approbation of God, they meet his frown. Instead of his favor, they 
endure his wrath. In place of expected glory and peace, they feel the 
gnawings of the never-dying worm, and the burnings of unquenchable 
fire. And what puts the seal upon their destruction is, they know it 
is irreversible. They know their dreadful state is fixed. Could they 
look forward to any period, however distant, when they should enjoy 
again the offers of the gospel, it would be some relief; but no such 
prospect is presented. All around them is the blackness of darkness. 
All is horror and despair. And to meet this, in place of an expected 
heaven of glory and bliss,—what a difference! What a depth of dis- 
appointment and wo! P 

To conceive of the subject more fully, make it, reader, your own 
case. You now indulge a hope of heaven. You flatter yourself that 
you have reason to hope. Your hope is dear to you, and you are un- 
willing to relinquish it. But admit it as possible, at least for a moment, 
that you may be deceived, and that were you called away in your 
present state, you must be found among the miserable. Suppose also 
that your summons had arrived, that the scenes of eternity had open- 
ed, and your future miseries were now disclosed. O tell me, fellow 
traveller to the judgement, tell me if you can, what would be your feel- 
ings under such circumstances. What a fearfulness would surprise 
you! What a shuddering horror would come over you! What a 
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disappointment would overwhelm you! Such a destruction of your 
fondest hopes—such a dashing of your most cherished expectations— 
such a fall—such a ruin:;—how.could you or I sustain it ? P 
And yet, is it not possible, beloved reader, that we may be de- 
ceived? Is it not possible that we are preparing all this disappoint- 
ment and ruin for ourselves? I put these questions not to inflict 
needless pain, but to give seasonable warning. We need not be de- 
ceived. We are under no necessity of urging our way onward to the 
judgement with ‘a lie in our right hand.” Some of the more common 
grounds of deception and disappointment have been pointed out. Are 
we resting on them? Let every reader search his deceitful heart to 
the bottom, and determine for himself. There is a hope which, in the 
hour of trial, will be as an anchor to the tossed soul; and there isa 
hope which is as the spider’s web. There is a hope of more value 
than worlds; and there is a hope which is worse than nothing. Both, 
reader, are before you. Both are within yourreach. Give all dili- 
gence, and you may secure the one; sleep on in false security, and 
you must hold to the other. Everything invites to instant watchful- 
ness, examination, and effort. The suggestions of reason, the whis- 
pers of conscience, the decision of God’s word, all unite in saying, ‘ Be 
not deceived ; God is not mocked; for whatsoever a man soweth, that 
shall he also reap.’ Heaven lifts its portals to allure you upward; 
hell warns you with terrific murmurs to turn away and come not 
thither ; while a voice from the throne of judgement, loud as seven 


. 


thunders, breaks upon the ear, ‘ Prepare to meet thy God, 
AN EXAMINATION OF THE FOREGOING. 


In examining the foregoing statements, we shall inquire in the 
first place, what the author means by the last day. He says; ‘It 
appears from the representations of our Lord, that many, in 
the last great day, will experience unutterable disappoint- 
ment.’ Does he suppose that the disappointment of which 
he here speaks, will take place while men live in this world? 
Does he hold that this last great day will come while men live 
in this world? By no means. He informs us that this disap- 
pointment is to take place in the other world. He says, after 
describing his first class of those who are to meet with this wn- 
utterable disappointment, ‘ As there is any truth in the Bible— 
when persons of this description appear in the other world, they 
will find themselves grievously disappointed.’ Again he says, 
of his second class, ‘ Not a few will be disappointed, when they 
appear before God in the other world, because they expected 
to have there a space for repentance.’ Again: ‘But alas! 
when the thread of life is severed, and their immortal spirits 
7 ie in eternity, they find that they have been mistaken.’ 

oncerning his third, he says, ‘Many will be disappointed, 
when summoned into the other world, because they did not 
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live so long as they expected.’ And again, concerning the 
same, he says, ‘ At this dreadful hour their distress and horror 
were unspeakable. They shuddered—they resolved—they 
entreated for mercy: but nothing could stay or avert the lift- 
ed hand of death. It fell—it despatched them—it sent them 
into the eternal world—it disclosed to them in a moment that 
all was lost.’ In describing the fourth class, our author says, 
‘Numbers will be disappointed hereafter, because they have 
mistaken the true character of God.’ And again, concerning 
the same, he says, ‘ But when they appear in the eternal world, 
to their unutterable confusion, they find, that the God they 
loved so well is not there.’ Of the fifth class he says, ‘ But the 
moment they step into eternity, they find that they have been 
deceived.’ He adds, ‘A shoreless eternity is before them ; 
time, with resistless current, is bearing them on towards it, and 
the moment they enter there, they will find that they have no 
support.’ Respecting the sixth and last class, which the author 
mentions, he says, ‘ Persons deceived in this way will be very 
likely to go on, trusting to their false hopes and selfish affec- 
tions, till the light of eternity undeceives them ; and then their 
disappointment will be extreme.’ 

By these quotations, taken from what our author says con- 
cerning each class, who are to be disappointed at the last great 
day, we are justified in understanding him to mean that this last 
day, and these disappointments, are not to take place while men 
live in this world; but that they are to take place in the next 
state of our existence. 


We shall now endeavor to show that this writer has disprov- 
ed the doctrine concerning the last great day, a day of gener- 
al judgement, when all mankind will, at the same time, appear 
at the bar of God, to be tried and judged. __ In every instance 
of his speaking concerning the time of this last great day, and 
of the disappointments which he describes, he is careful to fix 
these events at the very moment when men die. He says, as 
before quoted, ‘But alas! when the thread of life is severed, 
and their immortal spirits appear in eternity, they find that they 
have been mistaken.’ Again: ‘It sent them into the eternal 
world—it disclosed to them in a moment that all was lost.’ 
Again: ‘And the moment they enter there, they will find that 
they have no support.’ By what we here have before us, we 
understand that this author believes that men are possessed of 
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immortal spirits; and that however these immortal spirits may 
be deceived while in the body, the moment the body dies the 
immortal spirit enters eternity ; and, if not holy, in the sense 
in which he views holiness, meets with the unutterable disap- 
pointment which he describes ; and this moment he calls the last 
great day. According to this argument, it is perfectly clear, 
that what our author calls the last great day, began as long ago 
as when men began to die, and that it will continue until the 
last man, who shall live on the earth, shall make his exit. But 
is there the least propriety in calling a period of time, which 
includes all the days, months and years, which have been from 
the day in which death first entered our world, and which will 
come, until the last man shall die, the last great day? 

It is proper, before we proceed farther, that we remark, 
that the work, entitled ‘‘The Spirit of the Pilgrims,’ from which 
we have taken the communication now under consideration, 
professes to be ‘ A periodical, designed to defend, explain and 
promote that system of religion which was planted on this soil 
by the first settlers of New-England, and to cherish all those 
great and beneficent institutions which they left as an invalua- 
ble legacy to their descendants.’ But who ever heard, until 
now, that the clergy of New-England, from its first settlement, 
have maintained that what they have always called the last day, 
the general judgement day, the final judgement, &c, began 
nearly six thousand years ago, and that it will continue to the 
end of man’s existence on the earth? We doubt whether 
there has been a much greater innovation introduced by those 
who have renounced the doctrine of the Trinity, and who are 
now denominated Unitarians, than this, which the Spirit of the 
Pilgrims has, in this instance, vindicated. 


Let us, in the next place, carefully attend to the scripture 
authority, which our author has presented in support of the 
doctrine he has stated respecting the last great day, and the 
disappointment which he has described. The first is Matt. 
xxv, first paragraph, which contains the parable of the ten vir- 
gins, » Concerning this parable, the author says, ‘Of the ten 
virgins, who went forth to meet the bridegroom, only five were 
received to the marriage feast. The others came and cried 
for admittance, Lord, Lord, open unto us. But he answered 
and said, Verily I say unto you, I know ‘you not.’ The next 
passage quoted in support of our author’s doctrine, respecting 
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what he calls the last great day, is Matt. vii, 22,23. ‘ Many 
will say unto me in that day, Lord, Lord, have we not proph- 
esied in thy name? and in thy name cast out devils? and in 
thy name done many wonderful works? And then will I pro- 
fess unto them, | never knew you: depart from me, ye that 
work iniquity.’ The last passage, quoted for the same pur- 
pose, is Luke xiii, 25-28. ‘When once the master of the 
house is risen up, and hath shut to the door, and ye begin to 
stand without, and to knock at the door, saying, Lord, Lord, 
open unto us, and he shall answer and say unto you, I know 
you not whence ye are; then shall ye begin to say, We have 
eaten and drunk in thy presence, and thou hast taught in -our 
streets. But he shall say, I tell you, I know you not whence 
ye are: depart from me, all ye workers of iniquity. There 
shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth, when ye shall see 
Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, and all the prophets in the 
kingdom of God, and you yourselves thrust out.’ Now we 
will allow, what probably is true, that these several passages 
relate to the same time, as our author supposes, and then we 
will endeavor to show him, and all others, who will carefully 
examine them, that the time to which they were applied, by 
their author, cannot be the time to which they are applied in 
the communication which we are now examining. The time 
to which this communication applies these passages, embraces, 
as we have seen, all the different ages since mortality was first 
known to man, and likewise all the future ages which are yet 
to come, while men live on the earth, and here die the death of 
the natural body. ‘That the divine Teacher had so extensive 
a time in view, to which he referred in the above passages, 
we think no reasonable person will contend. ‘The parable of 
the ten virgins begins thus: ‘Then shall the kingdom of heay- 
en be likened unto ten virgins.’ Nothing is more evident con- 
cerning the subject of this parable, than that the time to which 
it alluded was neither past nor. present, at the time it was de- 
livered, but future. This time the Saviour had spoken of, in 
the preceding chapter, where he used the utmost caution in 
giving his disciples to understand, that his coming with power 
and great glory, should be before the generation then present 
should pass away. It is, therefore, perfectly clear to any can- 
did mind, who will examine the subject, that the time to which 
the parable of the ten virgins referred, did not take place until 
some time after it was delivered. And it is equally clear, that 
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the parable tegarded a particular time that did take place in 
the generation in which the Saviour lived on earth, and that it 
had no allusion to any period since, much less of any which is 
now future. 

The passage quoted from Matt. vii, as clearly alluded to a 
time which was future when it was delivered, as did the para- 
ble of the virgins. It is there said, ‘ Many will say unto me in 
that day,’ &c. This was surely speaking in the then future 
tense. But why should Jesus have spoken in the future tense, 
if his subject was in all past time, as well as in all future time ? 

But let us look at the passage quoted from Luke. Here 
Jesus says, when once the master of the house is risen up, and 
hath shut to the door,’ &e. Surely this was speaking of a time 
then future. But as the passage is used in the communication 
which we are examining, the master of the house had always 
been rising up and shutting to the door, every time a poor un- 
believing sinner died, from the first death that ever took place, 
until that moment he spoke the words of the text; and this he 
has continued to do ever since, and will continue to do, until 
the last unhappy wretch shall have made his exit. 


It is very likely that the reader will begin to cast in his mind 
some queries respecting the cause of such unreasonable use of 
scripture ; and it may appear not a little difficult to account 
for it. We must confess that it is one of the most mysterious 
things which come within our observation, that people who pro- 
fess the greatest piety, a deep concern for the salvation of im- 
mortal souls, the most awful apprehension that some possible 
mistake may lead to fatal consequences, will, in giving to sin- 
ners the most solemn warnings, state things without the least 
regard to either truth or consistency. And what seems to ren- 
der the mystery still more perplexing, is, that when we point 
out to them their wrongs and errors, they will not even attempt 
to show us that they are right, or that we have not correctly 
understood them. We do most candidly believe, that should 
any one ask the editor of ‘The Spirit of the Pilgrims,’ who is 
certainly a man of good understanding, whether he believes 
that the time, to which the Saviour alluded in his parable of 
the ten virgins, is all the time in which men have died on earth, 
and all the time that they will die in future, he would be sur- 
prised at a question so unreasonable; and would give the in- 
terrogator to understand, that he believes that the parable al- 
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ludes to what divines now call the end of the world. And we 
moreover believe, that if the above question were put to the 
writer of the communication which we are examining, he 
would be equally surprised, and would return the same answer. 
Why then did he write as he has? and why did the pious ed- 
itor publish such unreasonable applications of scripture? Ap-~ 
plications in which neither the writer nor the publisher believes? 
Here we have stated the mystery which we are unable to com- 
prehend or explain. We would, by no means, accuse them of 
hypocrisy. In this case, we have no reason to do it; for we 
see not that there was any inducement, even in support of the 
doctrine of terror, to which the labors of both the writer and 
the editor are devoted, to pretend that what the clergy have so 
long denominated, the day of final judgement, the last great 
day, &c, comprehends all ages of the world, in which man is 
mortal. 


Tn viewing the labors of the writer on this subject, and con- 
sidering the open and needless violence which he has done to 
the sacred scriptures, we cannot but be led to the query, wheth- 
er one who is liable to make such wild and unreasonable state- 
ments, respecting subjects which are just as easily understood 
as any thing which belongs to the concerns of human life, is en- 
titled to our entire confidence, and our implicit belief, when he 
states the most shocking and horrible things about a future state 
of existence? If a man convinces us that he is unacquainted 
with the things which appertain to this world, should we not 
act an unwise part if we should apply to him to give us correct 
information respecting man’s future state of existence? Should 
we do so, and firmly believe him, when he should tell us that 
our Father who is in heaven, who has been most tender of us 
here, and who has loaded us with all that could render our ex- 
istence a blessing in this world, will show us no mercy in the 
world to come, could we render the least possible reason why 
we should so conduct ? 

As we are fully satisfied that the scriptures, which our wri- 
ter has applied to the disappointment which he describes, and 
which he has applied to a future state, do in fact mean no such 
thing, we must conclude that the frightful edifice which he has 
labored to raise on such a foundation, is like the foundation it- 
self, unreal. 
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We shall now show that the writer of the communication has 
made a mistake, of no small magnitude, respecting the belief 
of those, who maintain that he, who gave himself a ransom for 
all men, will finally reconcile all to God in righteousness, and 
in true holiness. Of such he says, ‘Some will be disappoint- 
ed, because they did not suppose that any particular traits of 
character were requisite, in order to entitle them to the heaven- 
ly kingdom.’ Now this is a very wrong representation. ‘Those 
who believe that, by the blessed light of divine truth, all men 
will be ransomed from error to the knowledge of the true God ; 
who believe, that by the power of divine grace, sin will be fin- 
ished, and transgression brought to an end ; who believe, that 
the lamb of God will finally take away the sin of the world ; 
do also believe, that the resurrection power, which brought 
again from the dead, the Lord Jesus Christ, will finally, in him, 
make the whole human family gloriously immortal and incor- 
ruptible. This brief statement comprehends what we, as chris- 
tians, believe respecting the salvation of all men. It is, there- 
fore, doing us great injustice to pretend that we do not believe 
that holiness of character is indispensable to our enjoying the 
heavenly kingdom, for we believe that holiness constitutes that 
kingdom. 

We see nothing to justify our opposers in doing us this injus- 
tice. If they do not know our sentiments, it must be because 
they have willingly neglected to inform themselves concerning 
them; for we publicly preach them, we write them, and pub- 
lish them in books, in sermons, and in weekly papers, so that 
our opposers have no need to remain ignorant of our belief. 
If they say, that they do not desire to be acquainted with our 
opinions, would it not be far better, in such a case, if they 
would forbear to misrepresent them to their hearers and read- 
ers? ‘There is no need of misrepresenting false doctrine, in 
order to bring it into discredit. Let it be seen in its true char- 
acter, and no one will receive it. Why then should our oppo- 
sers misrepresent our religious opinions? Is it not with a view 
to make them appear odious? But this is doing them an hon- 
or unwillingly. 


‘Ifthe reader will carefully examine the whole communica- 
tion, which we are passing in review, we think he will discover 
an error, which gives it a general character, not at all favora- 
ble to genuine christianity. This error discovers itself in that 
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the writer seems to represent: each class, who in eternity will 
meet with the unutterable disappointment, which he describes, 
as suffering not the least inconvenience all the time in which 
they live in sin, and in rebellion against God, on account of 
their false opinions, nor yet on account of their wicked deeds. 
So far from being deprived of any desirable enjoyments in this 
life, in consequence of their wrong sentiments, or on account of 
any wickedness they may practice, they are represented as liv- 
ing in the enjoyment of a hope of heaven, and the favor of God 
in the eternal world. If we mistake not, there is not the least 
intimation given, that any of the errors which the wicked im- 
bibe, or any of the sins which they commit, while living on 
earth, have any other injurious consequence, than that which is 
to take place in the future world, after death.. The human 
family, by this writer, seems to be represented like a family of 
children, who are so situated as not to live with their parents, 
and who are not acquainted with their father. These children 
are informed that at a certain time they are going to be pre- 
sented to their father, who will require of them a certain flow- 
er, which is his peculiar favorite; and that those of his chil- 
dren who shall bring: with them this favorite flower, will be ac- 
cepted of him, receive his smiles and approbation, and will be 
permitted to live in the paternal mansion, in great splendor, and 
all manner of delights; but that such of his offspring as shall 
make a mistake, and bring some other flower, thinking they 
have got the favorite one, will, the moment they come into his 
presence, meet with an unutterable disappointment. In room 
of receiving their father’s smiles and caresses, they will be struck 
with black astonishment at the awful frown of their angry fath- 
er, and at hearing their doom to inevitable destruction. ‘These 
children, thus situated, all choose such flowers as they think 
will best please their father, whose favor they hope to obtain, 
and whose anger they hope to avoid. They are all pleased with 
their respective flowers; they delight in them themselves, and 
they have no doubt but they have chosen the right, though they 
have chosen many sorts. Those few who have chosen the 
right flower, enjoy nothing more than those who have made er- 
roneous selections, until they come into the presence of their 
father; and in fact not so much; for they acknowledge, that 
they should rather have any other flower than the one they have 
chosen, if they could believe that their father would like it, 
when they should carry it to him. Those few who have got- 
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ten the flower, which will entitle them to their father’s favor, 
are far from being pleasant, or affectionate, towards those who 
have unfortunately made wrong selections. ‘They indulge the 
same spirit towards them which they expect will doom them to 
death, when they shall come into the presence of their father. 
We need not carry this comparison any further, nor apply it 
more particularly. ‘The reader will see and trace its fea- 
tures, and acknowledge its likeness to that to which we have 
compared it. 

If we have not egregiously misunderstood the scriptures, and 
if both experience and observation have not altogether deceived 
us, the ways of wisdom are ways of pleasantness, and all her 
paths are peace; but the way of the transgressor is hard, and 
there is no peace to the wicked. And we do most sincerely 
believe that genuine religion is, in all respects, suited to one’s 
present enjoyment in this world ; and that all which is spurious, 
is attended with unhappy consequences in the present life. We 
are utterly unable to learn, that what is calculated to make us 
happy in this world, can be of any disadvantage to us in the fu-, 
ture state, or why our heavenly Father should be offended 
on at any thing which can make his children happy 

ere. 


In stating the errors of one class, which our writer thinks 
will be the means of their unutterable disappointment, the mo- 
ment they enter the future state, he seems to have fallen on the 
sentiment expressed by the beloved disciple, who says, ‘We 
love him because he first loved us.’ Of this class he says, 
‘They do not distinguish between holy and selfish affections ; 
they have something which they call the love of God, but it is 
amere selfish love ; they love him because they think he loves 
them, and is determined to save them. With the same kind 
of affection they embrace the Saviour. They believe he has 
died for them, and will certainly save them, and they love him 
for the favors which they expect to receive from him. Persons 
deceived in this way, will be very likely to go on, trusting to 
their false hopes and selfish affections, till the light of eternity 
undeceives them; and then their disappointment will be ex- 
treme.’ Here let us ask what is the difference between the 
case of those here described, and that of St John, who said, 
‘We love him because he first loved us.’ Was not this love, 
of which the apostle spake, a selfish love? Was it not exact- 
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ly such a love as our author disapproves, and in consequenceé 
of which God’s favor is forever lost?) How dangerous, then, is 
it to show to men the least token of the divine goodness! 
There is certainly no propensity in our nature, which is more 
uniform than an inclination to love that which affords us what 
we need. No other reason can be given why the child loves 
the fond parent, than because it receives the fruits of the pa- 
rental kindness. What parent would feel offended at the ex- 
ercise of that affection and love which his own kindness had kin- 
dled in the breast of his offspring! Christian reader, such doc- 
trine is surely the most revolting to reason, the most repugnant 
to scripture, the most chilling to our best feelings, and the most 
dishonorable to God, that we have ever known to be exhibited 
to the public. 


Let us now inquire what is the manifest object which this wri- 
ter had in view, and which he meant to promote by holding up 
the terrors and torments of the future state to his readers? We 
feel confident that he would wish to have all, who read this 
communication, believe that he meant it as a necessary warn- 
ing. And that by exciting our fears, he might induce us to 
make seasonable preparation for our security. This is certain- 
ly the sense of his own statement, where he says, ‘I put these 
questions, not to inflict needless pain, but to give seasonable 
warning. Heaven lifts its portals to allure you upward; hell 
warns you with terrific murmurs to turn away and come not 
thither; while a voice from the throne of judgement, loud .as 
seven thunders, breaks upon the ear, ‘ Prepare to meet thy 
God! Now, reader, you will discover, at one glance, that 
the whole of this design is in direct opposition to our author’s 
argument, which we noticed in our foregoing section, and. en- 
tirely in favor of that very selfishness, which he contends will 
be the means of our condemnation, the moment the light of 
eternity shall make it manifest. How does he manage this case? 
He opens the portals of heaven over our heads to allure us up- 
wards; he causes hell to murmur under us to frighten us away ; 
but he informs us that to be exercised with a selfish disposi- 
tion, is to incur the displeasure of God, and to seal our ever- 
lasting ruin ! 

If we have no care for our own good, what, to us, are all the 
famed delights of heaven? Or what do we care for all the 
imaginary torments of hell? If we care not for ourselves 
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what charms has heaven for us? Or what torments are there 
that we can dread? Nothing can be clearer than the fact, 
that if it be wrong to act from selfish motives, it is equally 
wrong to attempt to induce us to action, by holding up favora- 
ble promises on the one hand, and fearful threatenings on the 
other. 


Fearing we have protracted this examination beyond the 
reader’s patience, though we have omitted to notice some very 
exceptionable parts of the communication, we will here bring 
it to a conclusion, expressing a hope that nothing we have of- 
fered will be taken, by our brother editor, as unkindly design- 
ed by us; and that our readers may profit by a careful exam- 
ination of a subject of such vital interest to true religion. 

H. B. 


Art. IX. 


Critical Remarks on Gen. iv, 15. 


Gen. iv 15. ‘And the Lord set a mark upon Cain, lest any finding him 
should kill him.’ 


Some have supposed, that the mark set on Cain, was one of 
the letters which compose the name Jehovah. Others, that it 
was a horn which grew out of his forehead. And some have 
thought, that, after he murdered Abel, he never could look any 
person in the face, but walked with his eyes fixed on the ground. 
Such marks, would have exposed him to be slain by the de- 
scendants of Abel, or by any one who chose to be the avenger of 
Abel’s blood, identifying him to all as the murderer. But it is 
obvious, Cain received this mark as a pledge of security, that 
no one should kill him. 

The word aut, here rendered mark, also signifies a sign, or 
token. It is often rendered, sign, token, and sometimes mira- 
cle ; but never mark, except in this passage. Persons familiar 
with the Bible, know that sometimes God gave signs or tokens, 
as an inducement for men to credit what he had promised. 
God had just said, verse 15, ‘Whosoever slayeth Cain, ven- 
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geance shall be taken on him seven fold.’ This was said to 
quiet his fear, expressed in verse 14, ‘And it shall come to 
pass, that every one that findeth me shall slay me.’ To allay 
his fears still further, and encourage him to believe this decla- 
ration, God gave him a sign, or a token, lest any finding him 
should kill him. ‘The sign or token given to him, is not men- 
tioned, and it would be useless to indulge in conjectures. It 
would be idle to inquire, after any external mark set on his 
body, for this would be instituting an inquiry on a point, where 
the matter of fact is wanting. It is of more importance to in- 
quire, 

First, What was the nature and extent of Cain’s punish- 
ment? He had murdered, murdered his own brother, mur- 
dered him in cold blood, being excited by religious prejudice and 
enmity ; see 1 John, iii, 12, and compare Gen. iv, 1—9. What 
then was his punishment? It is thus stated, verses 11, 12— 
‘ And now art thou cursed from the earth, which hath opened 
her mouth to receive thy brother’s blood from thy hand. When 
thou tillest the ground, it shall not henceforth yield unto thee 
her strength. A fugitive and a vagabond shalt thou be on the 
earth.’ Such was the punishment threatened Cain. Let us 
look at verse 14, and we shall see how Cain understood it. 
He says, ‘ Behold thou hast driven me out this day from the 
face of the earth : and from thy face shall I be hid, and 1 shall 
be a fugitive and a vagabond in the earth, and it shall come to 
pass, that every one that findeth me shall slay me.’ What de- 
serves the reader’s special notice is, that neither in the threat- 
ing, nor in Cain’s understanding of it, is the slightest intimation 
given, that eternal misery formed any part of Cain’s punish- 
ment. Moreover, there is just as little said of any punishment 
after death, as there is of endless punishment. All the punish- 
ment threatened, and all that Cain understood to be declared or 
implied, was confined entirely to the present life. Had Cain 
understood the threatening to imply endless, or even limited 
punishment after death, we need not wonder that he said, verse 
13, ‘My punishment is greater than I can bear.’ But he said 
this, notwithstanding his punishment was confined to this life. 

It does not appear, even from the threatening, that Cain’s 
punishment included temporal death, inflicted by the hand of 
man. Nothing of this kind is stated in the threatening. Why 
then, it may be asked, did not he suffer death for murder, as 
persons do in our day? I answer, previously to the murder of 
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Abel, no express law had been given on this subject, and where 
no law is, there is no transgression. How could the penalty of 
death be inflicted on Cain, when no law existed, which had 
such a penalty annexed to it? For any one to have killed Cain, 
would have been assuming the prerogative of God, becoming. 
both lawgiver and executioner, and thus introducing endless 
murders among men. ‘To prevent such a state of things, God 
on this occasion, and in the particular case of Cain, gives the 
first law on record against murder. It stands thus : ‘ Therefore 
whosoever slayeth Cain, vengeance shall be taken on him seven 
fold.’ That is, if any man murders Cain, that man shall suf- 
fer death. And surely, if this was to be done to the man who 
murdered a murderer, how much more to the man who mur- 
dered an innocent person! In this very way, Lamech reason- 
ed respecting Cain’s case and his own, verse 24. ‘If Cain 
shall be avenged seven fold, truly Lamech seventy and seven 
fold.’ The reasoning is still more clear and forcible, if the 
preceding words are read thus: ‘ Have I slain a man to my 
wounding, or a young man to my hurt?’ 

What then, it will be asked, was Cain’s punishment? It is 
said, first, ‘ And now art thou cursed from the earth.’ Not from 
the whole earth; for at verses 16, 17, we are told, he went out 
from the presence of the Lord, and dwelt in the land of Nod, 
or vagabond, and built a city. He was only cursed from the 
ground where he had committed the murder, which had re-" 
ceived his brother’s blood from his hand. Had _ he continued 
to till it, it would not yield him sustenance; hence God cursed 
him, or banished him from it. So Cain understood it, for he 
says, ‘Behold thou hast driven me out this day from the face 
of the earth,’ or this ground. 

Secondly, Cain was henceforth to be ‘a fugitive and a vag- 
abond on the earth.’ 

Thirdly, ‘ And from thy face shall I be hid This is Cain’s 
own statement; and it followed as a consequence of his ban- 
ishment. But it may be asked, how could he be hid from the 
face of God, wherever he went? It could be easily shown, 
that by the face of God, is here meant the place where God’s 
presence was then to be found, or where he was worshipped ; 
compare verse 16. Cain went out from the place where God 
was feared and worshipped, and he dwelt in the land of vaga- 
bonds, who cared nothing about God’s worship. This corrupt 
state of society went on from bad to worse, until the earth was 
filled with violence, and God swept mankind away by a flood. 
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Fourthly, ‘ And it shall come to pass, that every one that 
findeth me shall slay me.’ This arose from Cain’s own guilty 
mind, for nothing was said to him by God, as a foundation for 
such fears. It is doubted, if that man ever committed murder, 
who was not haunted with similar fears. The wicked are in 
fear where no fear is; but who can describe the feelings of a 
man, whose conscience is burdened with the crime of murder ! 
It leaves a stain which, he finds, can be washed out only with 
his own blood. However secretly committed, God in his prov- 
idence brings it to light. And even while it remains a secret, 
the man’s conscience is his own tormentor, and he becomes a 
fugitive and a vagabond in the earth. ‘To some of the above 
remarks, the following objections have occurred. 

Objection Ist. Cain had no-cause for fear, that some per- 
son would kill him ; for at that period of the world, there were 
few inhabitants in it except his own parents, and surely they 
would not slay him. ‘This objection is not founded in fact. 
According to some, the birth of Seth was in the 130th year of 
Adam ; and the world had been increasing in population, for 
more than one hundred and twenty years to the death of Abel. 
In this time, the population of the world must have been many 
millions. See Dodd. 

Objection 2d. If there was no law in existence, the sanc- 
tion of which was death, previously to the murder of Abel, why 
was Cain so much afraid? And why did he say, ‘It shall 
come to pass that every one that findeth me shall slay me? 
And why was it necessary, God should give him a sign or to- 
ken, that no one should slay him? On this, it is sufficient to 
say, that all good laws are founded in reason and justice. 
Cain’s reason and conscience told him, that any other person 
had as good a right to murder him, as he had to murder his 
brother ; and consequently his fears were alarmed for a life he 
was conscious he had forfeited. Besides, on the principle of 
retaliation, yea common safety, he knew men would be dis- 
posed to hunt him down as they would a wild beast. But I 
may add, he had received the sentence of banishment from the 
presence of the Lord, and was now to live in the land of vag- 
abonds. Such a state of society foreboded no protection for 
such a man’s life. se 
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Arr. X. 
The Sorrows of Jesus. 


Isa. liii, 3. «A man of sorrow, and acquainted with grief.’ 


As this article is designed for the consideration principally of 
those who are believers in divine revelation, it would be a waste 
of time and labor to undertake to prove that the chapter, from 
which our subject is taken, contains a prophecy concerning Je- 
sus; since this is acknowledged by christians generally, and 
confirmed by the New Testament. 

The circumstances which were the causes of the sorrows of 
the anointed Saviour of the world, constitute the principal ob- 
ject of our present inquiries. In some respects, it seems that 
his situation in life would naturally embrace but few cares, 
and,render him susceptible of but a small share of those sor- 
rows, which thousands of unhappy fathers and mothers endure, 
who are obliged to feel unnumbered woes, occasioned by the 
misfortunes and vices of their beloved children. But notwith- 
standing he never established himself in the character of the 
husband and the father, in which capacity men are often sub- 
jected to griefs of the most painful nature, yet it is not unrea- 
sonable to admit, that he possessed the common sympathies of 
our nature to a degree, which corresponded with the other tru- 
ly astonishing qualities of his mind. If this be allowed, it fol- 
lows necessarily, that his feelings towards mankind must have 
been extremely tender and susceptible of sorrow for human 
sufferings. ‘The miracles, which evinced his divine power, 
gave proof also of the compassions of his heart: ‘When he 
saw the multitudes, he was moved with compassion on them, 
because they fainted, and were scattered abroad, as sheep hay- 
ing no shepherd.’ The moral condition of his countrymen, 
seems to have been deeply commiserated by the divine instruc- 
ter: ‘Then Jesus called his disciples unto him, and said, I 
have compassion on the multitude, because they continue with 
me now three days, and have nothing to eat; and I will not 
send them away fasting, lest they faint in the way.’ The mi- 
racle which fed four thousand men, besides women and chil- 
dren, was the fruit of his compassion, as well as the evidence 
of his power. The sacred historian informs us, that when Jesus 
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and his disciples came near to the gate of the city Nain, ‘ Be- 
hold there was a dead man carried out, the only son of his 
mother, and she was a widow; and much people of the city 
was with her. And when the Lord saw her he had compas- 
sion on her, and said unto her, weep not.’ The compassion 
of Jesus, on this occasion, restored the dead to life, and caused 
the mourning widow’s heart to sing for joy. The tenderness 
of the Saviour’s heart, and his readiness to mingle his tears 
with those of the afflicted, were manifested, in an interesting 
manner, at the tomb of Lazarus. When he saw the weeping 
sisters, and others weeping with them, he groaned in spirit and 
wept. This was pure sympathy; it was the taking of the sor- 
rows of others into his own bosom. He knew that he was about 
to raise Lazarus, and restore him to his sisters and friends ; 
but this did not prevent him from partaking of the sorrows, 
which at that moment affected their hearts. 

The account, which Luke gives of the entrance of Jesus 
into Jerusalem, presents us with an instance of sorrow and 
weeping, of a character quite singular, and even marvellous. 
As he was descending the mount of Olives, ‘ The whole multi- 
tude of the disciples began to rejoice, and praise God with a 
loud voice, for all the mighty works that they had seen, saying, 
Blessed be the King that cometh in the name of the Lord ; peace 
in heaven, and glory in the highest.’ While thousands were 
thus rejoicing at the entrance of Zion’s King into the ancient 
city of his father David; and while hosannas were shouted 
from the lips of young and old, there was one solitary mourn- 
er, whose sorrowful heart was oppressed with grief. It was 
this King of Zion himself. ‘When he was come near, he be- 
held the city, and wept over it, saying, If thou hadst known, 
even thou, at least in this thy day, the things which belong to 
thy peace! but now they are hid from thine eyes. or the 
days shall come upon thee, that thine enemies shall cast a trench 
about thee, and compass thee round, and keep thee in on ev- 
ery side, and shall lay thee even with the ground, and thy chil- 
dren within thee; and they shall not leave in thee one stone 
upon another; because thou knewest not the time of thy visi- 
tation.’ In view of the awful destruction of that ancient, that 
beloved city, where had lived and died his father David, who 

prophetically spoke of him in his psalms; where had lived and 
- died the prophets, who prophesied of his coming and of his glo- 
ry ; and where then stood that splendid temple of God, which 
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was one of the wonders of the world, and the praise of many 
nations, his tender, affectionate heart melted with grief. In the 
most trying hour of his earthly existence, when he was going 
to the place of his last sufferings, ‘there followed him a great 
company of people, and of women, which also bewailed and 
lamented him. But Jesus turning unto them, said, Daughters 
of Jerusalem, weep not for me, but weep for yourselves and 
for your children. For, behold, the days are coming, in the 
which they shall say, blessed are the barren, and the wombs 
that never bear, and the paps which never gave suck. Then 
shall they begin to say to the mountains, fall on us; and to the 
hills, cover us. For if they do these things in the green tree, 
what ‘shall be done in the dry?” Such was the weight of sor- 
row which he felt for those who mourned for him, knowing the 
direful calamities and indescribable sufferings which were sure- 
ly coming on them, that he could not endure to hear their lam- 
entations for him, knowing that his sufferings would be soon 
over. 


There was another very important cause of grief, with which 
the blessed Jesus had to struggle continually, during his minis- 
This we discover as a prominent feature of the New Tes- 
tament history. One instance of this cause of the Saviour’s 
grief, is recorded in Mark iii: ‘ And he entered again into the 
synagogue: and there was a man there which had a withered 
hand. And they watched him, whether he would heal him on 
the Sabbath day; that they might accuse him. And he saith 
unto the man which had the withered hand, Stand forth. And 
he said unto them, Is it lawful to do good on the Sabbath days, 
or to do evil? to save life, or to kill? and they held their peace. 
And when he had looked round about upon them with anger, 
being grieved for the hardness of their hearts, he said unto the 
man, Stretch forth thine hand. And he stretched it out ; and: 
his hand was restored whole as the other. And the Pharisees 
went forth, and straightway took counsel with the Herodians 
against him, how they might destroy him.’ This hardness of 
heart, which the enemies of Jesus constantly maintained and 
manifested towards the compassionate Saviour, whose gracious 
words they heard, and whose miracles of mercy they witness- 
ed, must have been to him a constant load of sorrow and grief. 
Could the hardness of their hearts towards him and his merci- 
ful doctrine, or could the contumely and abuse with which they 
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continually pursued him, or could their deadly hatred and un- 
holy wrath, when permitted to execute their wicked machina- 
tions in taking away his life, have alienated his love from them, 
or rendered his spirit bitter towards them, this ponderous load 
of grief would have been removed ; and indignation and wrath 
would have occupied its place in his heart. But so far from 
this, when in the agonies of a most cruel death by their hands, 
his concern for their welfare was not in the least abated: his 


prayer was, ‘ Father forgive them, for they know not what they 
do.’ 


Another occasion of weighty concern and much sorrow to 
the divine teacher, was the sufferings which he knew his faith- 
ful disciples would have to endure for his sake. Having a per- 
fect knowledge of what they must suffer for the cause of truth, 
and for the building up of the kingdom of his grace in the 
world, he faithfully informed them of the fact, and gave them 
to understand what they must encounter. ‘Behold,’ said he 
to his disciples, ‘I send you forth as sheep in the midst of 
wolves; be ye, therefore, wise as serpents, and harmless as 
doves. But beware of men; for they will deliver you up to 
the councils, and they will scourge you in their synagogues ; 
and ye shall be brought before governors and kings for my sake, 
for a testimony against them and the Gentiles. And the broth- 
er shall deliver up the brother to death, and the father the child ; 
and the children shall rise up against their parents, and cause 
them to be put to death. And ye shall be hated of all men for 
my name’s sake.’ ' 

Such was the truly appalling scene which lay in open pros- 
pect of the tenderest and kindest heart which was ever possess- 
ed by man. He looked with compassion on his devoted dis- 
ciples, viewing them as a little flock of lambs, who were soon 
to be torn in pieces by hungry wolves. The Saviour’s love for 
his chosen ones was such, that he employed every possible 
method which could cause them to realize the relation in which 
he stood to them. ‘ Having loved his own which were in the 
world, he loved them unto the end.’ That they might under- 
stand and feel the friendship, which exercised his heart towards 
them, he washed their feet, and said, ‘ Ye call me Master and 
Lord; and ye say well, for sol am. If Ethen, your Lord and 
Master, have washed your feet, ye also ought to wash one an- 
other’s feet. For Ihave given you an example, that ye should 
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do as I have done to you. Verily, verily, I say unto you, the 
servant is not greater than his lord, neither he that is sent, 
greater than he that sent him. Little children, yet a little while 
Tam with you. Ye shall seek me; and as I said unto the Jews, 
whither I go ye cannot come; so now I say unto you, A new 
commandment I give unto you, that ye love one another, as I 
have loved you, that ye also love one another. By this shall 
all men know that ye are my disciples, if ye have love one to 
another. I am the vine, ye are the branches; he that abideth 
in me and I in him, the same bringeth forth much fruit ; for 
without me ye can do nothing. As the Father hath loved me, 
so have I loved you; continue ye in my love. Greater love 
hath no man than this, that a man lay down his life for his 
friends. Ye are my friends if ye do whatsoever I command 
you: Henceforth 1 call you not servants; for the servant 
knoweth not what his jord doeth ; but I have called you friends ; 
for all things that I have heard of my Father, I have made 
known unto you. Ye have not chosen me, but I have chosen 
you, and ordained you, that ye should go, and bring forth fruit.’ 
The prayer which Jesus offered up to his Father, for his disci- 
ples, which is recorded in the seventeenth of John, shows, in a 
most striking manner, the love he felt for them. Now it is very 
evident that the sorrows of his heart, on knowing what these 
chosen and faithful servants would have to suffer, for his 
name’s sake, must have corresponded with the love he bore 
them. 


That cup of sorrow, whose drugs are the most pungent, is 
treachery. The inveterate hatred of an open and an avowed 
foe, together with all the violence and cruelty such an ene- 
my may exercise on us, comes far short of that secret, deadly 
sting, which strikes under the professions of friendship. When 
those whom we have warmed and nournished in our bosoms, 
whom we have made our confidants, on whom we have be- 
stowed the bounties of our prosperity, whose sufferings we have 
shared and relieved, serpent like, sting the bosoms that have 
warmed them, we feel a peculiar sorrow, withering to the best 
and most refined feelings of.our nature ; a sorrow, too, for which 
nothing but real goodness of heart, and sincere kindness could 
have prepared us. What then must have been the bitterness 
of sorrow which Jesus felt, at the approach of the traitor, Ju- 
das, who used the endearing kiss of friendship, to designate 
him to his enemies ! . 
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Although the blessed Redeemer appeared lovely in every 
instance of his sorrows, his filial concern for his mother, in the 
hour of his sufferings and death, seems to add a peculiar lustre 
to the loveliness of his character, and irresistible charms to his 
sorrows: ‘When Jesus, therefore, saw his mother, and the 
disciple standing by, whom he loved, he saith unto his mother, 
Woman, behold thy son! Then saith he to the disciple, Be- ~ 
hold thy mother! And from that hour, that disciple took her 
unto his own home.’ It must have been a subject of no little 
sorrow to the affectionate Son of Mary, knowing her state of 
dependence, to yield the care of so kind a mother, to another 
person, however faithful he knew he would prove. 


Having taken this hasty and imperfect view of the sorrows 
of Jesus, it may be profitable to notice them, as present- 
ing a character, worthy of being imitated by all christians, 
in all ages. Had all who have professed christianity, in the 
several ages of the church, possessed the spirit and temper of 
the blessed founder of this religion, there never would have ex- 
isted those injurious divisions, and deadly hostilities, which 
have armed different sects against each other, and caused to 
rage, the destructive fires of persecution. 

Let us contemplate a community, all the members of which 
are possessed of that spirit, and that disposition, which we have 
discovered in the blessed Saviour, as exemplified by his sor- 
rows. With what tenderness would they regard each other! 
They would reciprocate each other’s joys and sorrows ; there 
would be no hardness of heart; nor would there be any 
treachery among professed friends. But, alas! this is not the 
character which the christian community have maintained. 
They have called Jesus, Lord and Master, but they have nat 
done the things which he has commanded, 


As our general design leads us to do away those errors, 
which have long supported the antichristian doctrine of endless 
punishment, we shall proceed to compare the sorrows of those 
doctors of divinity, and of the clergy generally, who have be- 
lieved and taught this doctrine, with the sorrows of Jesus, 
whose disciples they profess to be. These clergy profess to 
have great concern and awful anxiety, about the condition of 
mankind, in a future state of being. That we may avoid the 
unmereiful punishments of the future, eternal state, they exhort 
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us, with tears in their eyes, to become religious, to become 
pious, to break off from the practice of vice, and to live godly 
and righteous lives. If we insist that the present enjoyments of 
religion, the present advantages of piety and virtue, are suffi- 
cient persuasives to incline the well informed understanding to 
a due and proper attention to these commendable things, they 
will contend, that righteousness is not recompensed in the pre- 
sent world; but that the righteous are to be rewarded in the 
future, eternal state. If we endeavor to persuade people that 
impiety, irreligion and vice, are attended with wretchedness 
and misery, in the present world, which are sufficient dissua- 
sives from them, we are accused of holding forth dangerous 
doctrines ; doctrines which expose men’s immortal souls to 
everlasting woe, in the future world. Those clergy, of whom 
we speak, earnestly contend, that all the sufferings of individu- 
als, and of nations, which are endured in this world, are by no 
means, adequate punishments for their sins, nor any thing in 
comparison with the punishments, which await us in the future 
world. 

Now let us compare these professed disciples, with their 
Master, these professed servants with their Lord. Their Lord 
and Master wept over Jerusalem, and said, ‘The days shall 
come upon thee, that thy enemies shall cast a trench about 
thee, and compass thee round, and keep thee in on every side, 
and shall lay thee even with the ground, and thy children with- 
in thee: and they shall not leave in thee one stone upon an- 
other; because thou knewest not the time of thy visitation. 
For these be the days of vengeance, that all things that are 
written may be fulfilled. But woe unto them that are with 
child, and to them that give suck in those days! for there shall 
be great distress in the land, and wrath upon this people. And 
they shall fall by the edge of the sword, and shall be led away 
captive into all nations; and Jerusalem shall be trodden down 
by the Gentiles, until the times of the Gentiles be fulfilled.’ 
We see likewise these servants and disciples weep over the 
people. But do they weep over us on account of any tempo- 
ral evils, which may be brought upon us, by our transgressions ? 
No; their sorrows arise ftom a very different cause ; their tears 
have an occasion infinitely transcending the woes of which 
their Lord and Master spake, and for which he wept. In the 
vision of woe, which caused his tears, the destruction of his 
beloved Jerusalem, by an enraged enemy; the sufferings of 
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its inhabitants during the siege; and the great wrath which he 
saw coming on the land and people of Israel, were the fulness 
of all that was written ; and to these calamities, were his sor- 
rows restricted But in the vision of woe, which is the cause 
of those tears, which these servants and disciples so abundant- 
ly shed, are calamities infinitely greater. These look into eter- 
nity; they survey not only those regions thereof, which are 
contiguous to the frontiers of mortality and time, but they ex- 
plore the whole extent thereof; and have discovered, that its 
uttermost extent is occupied with sufferings, compared with 
which, all the woes of mortality and time, bear not the least 
comparison ! 

It seems proper that we should inquire for the reason of this 
infinite difference, which is so very manifest, between the sor~ 
rows of the Lord, and those of his servants; between the sor- 
rows of the Master, and those of his disciples. If their Lord 
and Master had seen what they see, would he have confined 
the description of his vision of woe, to the temporal sufferings 
of the people? For the sake of helping the mind, in this im- 
portant inquiry, we will suppuse a case, such as the following. 
When the blessed Saviour came nigh to Jerusalem, and surveyed 
in his mind the certain destruction of the city, and all the dire 
calamities of which he spake, and of which he gave such glow- 
ing descriptions, suppose he had wept over the city as freely 
as he did, but had rendered, as the cause of his tears, a slight 
famine, which would, during the generation in which he lived, 
visit the city and country. In describing this inconsiderable ca- 
lamity, suppose he had represented, that in some cases, families 
would be so short of provisions, that for several weeks they would 
be obliged to subsist on one half of a common allowance, but had 
given not the least hint, that any lives would be lost, or that 
the city would ever be besieged ; would it not be utterly unac- 
countable, that he should speak of inconveniences so very 
slight, but never mention those great and awful calamities, 
which lay in clear vision before his eyes? But it appears still 
more unaccountable, that he should have been so particular in 
describing those temporal sufferings of the people, and yet not 
mention their eternal miseries, allowing he had seen them as 
clearly as those, who profess to be his disciples, inform us that 
they now see such sufferings. ‘There is some comparison be- 
tween small and great temporal sufferings; but there is none 
between those which are temporal, and those which are 


eternal. 


: 
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When our blessed Lord was going to the last scene of his 
sufferings, and, as we have noticed, addressed those women 
who wept for his fate, saying, Daughters of Jerusalem, weep 
not for me; but weep for yourselves, and for your children, 


‘would he have described to them the temporal sufferings, 


which were coming upon them, as a reason for them to weep, 
and not mention anything concerning their exposure to eternal 
torments, if he had as clear a sight of them, as his professed 
disciples now pretend to have? Will these disciples be willing 
to allow, that their Lord and Master was ignorant of this sub- 
ject, with which they are so perfectly acquainted? Or will 
they tell us that their Lord and Master had some good reason 
for not divulging those things, which they are now authorised 
to proclaim? But they should remember, that their Lord 
and Master laid it down, as a rule, that it is enough that the 
disciple be as his Master; and that the servant be as his Lord. 

While we feel confident, that those who profess such great 
concern for the future world, and so little for the sufferings of 
man in the present, are, in these respects, widely different from 
him whom they call their Master; in relation to the cause of 
this difference, and the motives by which they are actuated, 
we judge them not. ‘To their own master, they stand, or fall. 


We conclude this article, by calling to mind the propriety of 
a strict attention to the history of our blessed Saviour, and an 
entire conformity to his spirit, his disposition, and his charac- 
ter. Then shall we not only learn to partake of his sorrows, 
but also of those joys which were set before him; by which 
his sorrows were limited, and for which he endured the cross, 
and despised the shame. H. B. 
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Arr. XI. 


Jl Dissertation on the Phrases, End of the World, Last Days, 
Last Time, &c. as used in the New Testament. 


I. There are many passages in the New Testament, which 
seem plainly to intimate, and indeed expressly to assert, that 
the age in which the apostles lived, was the last time, or the 
end of the world. How difficult soever it may be, to account 
for the circumstance, the fact itself is unquestionable, as the 
reader will perceive by the following instances. 

St Paul tells his brethren at Corinth, that certain events 
which he had just adduced from the ancient Jewish history, 
happened ‘ for examples; and they were written,’ adds he, ‘ for 
our instruction, upon whom the ends of the world are come :’* 
an expression which shows that, in his view, they were then 
living under what he termed, the end of the world. That this 
was not an inconsiderate remark, on his part, and that it was 
a truth familiar to his mind, is evident from the easy and unsus- 
pecting manner, in which he reminds the Hebrews, that ‘now, 
once in the end of the world, hath he [Christ] appeared, to put 
away sin, by the sacrifice of himself.’* Here he was speaking 
of our Saviour’s life and crucifixion; and of course, he took it 
for granted, that the time of his ministry upon earth was near 
the end of the world, so called. Accordingly; in another place, 
he refers to that time, by the corresponding term of the last 
days: ‘God, who at sundry times, and in divers manners, 
spake in time past, unto the fathers by the prophets, hath, in 
these last days, spoken unto us by his son.’* Lest it should 
be supposed, that the apostle here used the expression merely 
as a truism, meaning only that those days were among the last 
which had as yet appeared, we must remark, that St Peter 
represents the ‘ancient prophets to have spoken of that period, 
ages beforehand, under the same appellation, of the last days ; 
so that the phraseology in question, was appropriated on some 
other ground than that just suggested: ‘This,’ says St Peter, 
concerning the gift of the holy spirit, on the day of Pentecost, 
‘this is that which was spoken by the prophet Joel, And it 


11 Cor, x, 11. 2Heb. ix, 26. 3 Heb, i, 1, 2. 
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shall come to pass in the last days, saith God, I will pour out 
of my spirit upon all flesh, &c.* ‘To the same point again, 
St Peter, speaking in his own person, tells his brethren that 
Christ was indeed ‘ordained before the foundation of the 
world; but was manifest in these last days for you.’* He 
warns the christians of that age, in the following remarkable 
words: ‘the end of all things is at hand,’* or, draws nigh. 
St John likewise assures his brethren, ‘it is the last time ; and 
as ye have heard that antichrist shall come, even now there are 
many antichrists; whereby we know that it is the last time.’ * 
Jude describes certain men who had already crept in una- 
wares, who were filthy dreamers, spots in their feasts of chari- 
ty, murmurers and complainers ; and in reference to them, he 
calls on the christians of his time, to ‘remember the words 
which were spoken before of the apostles of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, how that they told you there should be mockers in the 
last time, who should walk after their own ungodly lusts.’* 
Here, it is plam, Jude supposes the men who had crept in 
unawares, to be the mockers foretold by the apostles, and 
the days in which he wrote, to be those called by them the last 
time.® Thirty or forty years previously, our Saviour, while 
upon earth, taught his disciples that the end of the world would 
take place, before the generation, then living, should pass away. 
For when his followers came to him privately on the mount of 
Olives, and asked, among other things, ‘ What shall be the sign 
of thy coming, and of the end of the world?’ he replied to 
them, in the following manner, concerning that end: ‘ Ye shall 
hear of wars,’ said he; ‘be not troubled, the end is not yet.’ 
They shall deliver you up to be afflicted, and shall kill you: 
and then shall many be offended; but he that shall endure 
unto the end, the same shall be saved.’ At length, when the 
gospel shall have been preached throughout the habitable 


‘Acts ii, 16, 1. 21 Pet. i, 20. 31 Pet. iv, 7. *1 John ii, 18. 

5 Jude 4—17, 18. SIf Jude here referred, as seems probable, to cer- 
tain warnings which the apostles had left in their writings, he must have al- 
luded to the following passages: 1 Tim. iv, 1. ‘ Now, the spirit speaketh ex- 
pressly, that in the latter times some shall depart from the faith, giving heed 
to seducing spirits, and doctrines of devils,’ &c. And 2 Tim. iii, 1. ‘ This know 
also, that in the last days perilous times shall come ; for men shall be lovers 
of their own selves,’ &c. Also 2 Pet. iii, 3. § Knowing this first, that there 
shall come in the last days scoffers, walking afier their own lusts. Admit- 
ting that Jude referred to these passages, we must, on his authority, apply 
them likewise to the same period. 
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world, added he, ‘then shall the end come;’ and he immedi- 
ately proceeded to describe the scene, in what is almost uni- 
versally considered a prophecy of the destruction of Jerusalem ; 
concluding the whole with this solemn aflirmation, ‘ Verily, I 
say unto you, this generation shall not pass till all these things 
be fulfilled.’? 

From all these examples, it appears that both our Saviour, 
and the writers of the New Testament, looked forward to some 
great revolution then near at hand, which they denominated the 
end of the world, the end of all things; and that, in conformity 
to this remarkable appellation, they called their own age the 
last days, or the last time, because it immediately preceded 
that approaching and momentous change. 


Il. But how shall we account for their having used such 
phraseology? We know that, according to our modern ac- 
ceptation of the terms, theirs were not the last days, nor that 
period the end of the world; and why did they call them such? 
Several eminent christians, among whom are Grotius, Locke, 
Whiston, Priestley, and some of the German divines, have felt 
themselves driven to the conclusion, that the apostles, if not 
Christ himself, absolutely mistook so egregiously, as to think 
that the material world would be actually destroyed, about the 
close of their own age. Other commentators, again, have 
passed in marked silence over part of the passages now before 
us; and then, taking a sudden leap, with the utmost gravity, 
over all the obstacles of common sense and manifest fact, they 
have applied the rest, on their own authority, to a period yet 
future. But a very common course with Orthodox, as well as 
Liberal critics, has been, to explain the subject by the consider- 
ation, that the prédminent expression ought to have been trans- 
lated, not ‘end of the world,’ but ‘ end of the age, or dispensa- 
tion.’ Here let us pause. 

That the latter is the strict, literal rendering of the original, 
no one at all acquainted with the Greek language, will deny. 
It is a fact worthy of special attention, that in every instance 
of the phrase, ‘end of the world,’ in our version of the New 
Testament, the term rendered world, is aiév; which signifies, 
in its primary sense, and according to its general though not 


1 Matt. xxiv, 3—34; particularly 3, 6, 13, 14, 34. 
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invariable usage,! a period of time, a duration, of greater or less 
extent. And since we ought not to depart, without necessity, 
from the most simple interpretation, we are bound, in justice, 
to construe this phrase thus, the end of the age or dispensation, 
in every case where the context naturally admits such a sense. 
At the same time, it is not denied that, did the circumstances 
plainly appear to require, the original term might possibly bear 
the other translation, according to an ancient usage, which, 
however, was extremely rare, if indeed it ever existed. Let 
it be remembered, then, that ‘ the end of the world,’ mentioned 
in the New Testament, is, without a solitary exception, ‘the 
end of the age, or dispensation,’ according to the literal and 
most natural rendering. 

This fact certainly throws important light upon our subject ; 
still, it does not remove all its obscurity. It does not account 
for St Peter’s assertion, that ‘the end of ail things’ was then 
at hand; nor for the circumstance, that the apostles habitual- 
ly called their age, ‘ the last days,’ or ‘ the last time.’ All these 
are terms which, according to our modern usage at least, do by 
no means belong to the end of a mere dispensation. To a 
cautious examiner, there may also remain some perplexity in 
the manner in which even the expression, ‘ end of the age,’ as 
we here translate it, is employed in the New Testament. In 
itself, it is altogether indefinite, since it might refer to the end 
of any considerable portion of time whatever ; but nevertheless, 


1 There are, perhaps, two exceptions to its common signification : 

1. It was used, rarely by the Grecian writers, and frequently by the Orien- 
tal, to denote the high angelic beings, the Eons (.4idvec) of the Gnostic 
philosophers. Whether, in this sense, it ever occurs in the New Testament, 
is somewhat doubtful; since many have suspected that an instance may be 
found in Eph. ii, 2, where the term is translated, course. 

2. Several of the best critics think that it was sometimes used, according to 
a certain Hebrew idiom, to denote this material world. Professor Stuart s He 
given (Spirit of the Pilgrims, No. 8, Aug. 1829, pp. 422-424) a list of eleven 
passages from the New Testament, in which he pronounces it to be used in 
this sense. But, with deference to the learned Professor’s philological au- 
thority, to us there appears no reason whatever for his interpretation in most 
of these cases; and in the rest, there seems no necessity for resorting to so 
unusual a definition, if we except the two last texts he has quoted. These 
are Heb. i, 2. * By whom also he made the worlds, (rows aires) 3? and Heb. 
xi, 3. ‘ By faith we perceive that the worlds (rovs atérac) were created by 
the word of God.’ And even in these two passages, some critics have conclu- 
ded, perhaps incorrectly, that, not the material worlds, but the Mosaic and 
Christian dispensations were meant. Should this interpretation be admitted, 
we venture to assert, that not an instance in the New Testament could be 
found, in which the (erm plainly denotes the material world; and we are not 
aware that any examples are alleged from other books. 
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we find it always introduced as a term, the peculiar application 
of which could not then be mistaken. It would seem, that there 
must have been some prevailing expectations, not expressly 
stated, and some generally received forms of speech, now 
passed away, which at that time rendered the phrase in ques- 
tion, perfectly familiar and definite. Else, why was that in 
particular denominated the age, in distinction from all others, 
as though every body would of course understand what one 
was referred to? Or, what led the disciples to suspect, as their 
question on the mount of Olives intimated, that some remarka- 
ble signs were to precede the end of that age, rather than that 
of any other? Or again, why did St Paul use language, oth- 
erwise so insignificant, and even unintelligible, as the remarks, 
that Christ appeared in the end of the age, and that the ends 
of the age had come upon him and his contemporary brethren? 
It may not, indeed, be difficult, after some examination, to ap- 
ply these expressions; but the question still arises, can we 
make them appear to fall readily into the natural current of 
speaking and writing, unless we suppose that they were dic- 
tated by certain circumstances not familiar to people at this 
day? 


III. It is our object to show that there really were such cir- 
cumstances; such, too, as satisfactorily account for the scrip- 
tural usage of all the phrases which we have mentioned. Let 
the reader, then, consider that all the Christians maintained, of 
course, that their time was the long expected time of the Mes- 
siah ; whose kingdom or reign, they unanimously declared to 
be already begun in spirit, and about-to ‘come with power.’ ! 
This fact was well understood, upon every hand, that they con- 
tended that this grand epoch, the most distinguished of all in 
the Jewish faith, had actually commenced: that the Messiah 
had already appeared, and that his kingdom was, in a short 
time, to be fully established upon earth. rahe 

Now, let the following fact be considered, in connexion with 
the foregoing. This interesting period, which had begun, but 
which the Jews in their blindness, still looked for, was com- 
monly designated, in the current phraseology of that nation, by 
these very appellations, or by similar terms, viz. the last days, 
the latter days, the end of the age or dispensation, the time of 


1See Art. i,§ 5, 10, 11, in the No. of this work for July. 
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the end, &c. So at least it seems from a multitude of facts, 
part of which we will soon lay before the reader. Should it 
appear that such was indeed the style in which that expected 
period was then generally spoken of in Judea, this circumstance 
will, of itself, explain the usage in question, and dispel all re- 
maining darkness from the subject. For, in that case, our Sa- 
viour and his apostles but spoke in the common religious lan- 
guage of their day and country, employing, as was natural, such 
terms as custom had appropriated to the topic of which they 
treated. If those terms strike us, at this remote time, as im- 
proper or as too vague, it is owing merely to the fact, that the 
circumstances and practice, which then fixed and sanctioned 
their application, have now passed away. To the Jews, and 
to those who lived among Jews, they were intelligible and fa- 
miliar ; while, perhaps, the terms which we should prefer, 
would either have been without meaning, or have appeared ex~ 
tremely awkward. 


IV. Before we proceed to exhibit our evidence that such 
was the common usage, we would say a few words concerning 
the sources whence we must derive the principal part of our 
light, on all similar points, as well as on this in particular. Au- 
thentic testimony, relating directly to the religious manners, 
opinions and language of the Jews in Judea, during the minis- 
try of Christ and of his apostles, is very scanty, if we except 
what is contained in the New Testament. That this is the case, 
may be judged from a list of those works on which we must 
chiefly depend for information. 

1. The volumes of Josephus, a learned Jew of Palestine, 
were indeed written only a few years after the period referred 
to; but, then, they are almost exclusively historical; and his 
ambition to rank with the classic scholars of Greece and Rome, 
led him to avoid as much as possible, the peculiar idioms of the 
synagogue, which were justly stigmatized as barbarisms. 2. 
There are also the numerous writings of Philo Judeus, anoth- 
er learned Jew, and a contemporary with our Saviour ; but al- 
though mostly of a religious character, and belonging to the 
very time under consideration, they throw little light on the 
customs and forms of expression prevalent in Judea. Brought 
up and always residing at Alexandria, the author’s notions and 
phraseology, are of that peculiar kind, which characterized his 
countrymen in Egypt; where Judaism has assumed a dress 
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very different from that which it wore in other parts of the 
world.’ 3. Next in order of time, if they ought not to be 
placed before the preceding, are two Jewish translations, or 
more properly, paraphrases, of part of the Old Testament, 
called the Targum of Onkelos on the five books of Moses, and 
the-Targum of Jonathan Ben Uzziel on the Prophets. Of 
these the dates are uncertain: many critics judging them to 
have been composed during the early part of our Saviour’s 
life ; and some assigning that of Onkelos to the second centu- 
tury, and that of Jonathan to the third or fourth, after the Chris- 
tian era.* Wherever these translations run into the freedom of 
a paraphrase, which with the latter is frequently the case, they 
afford specimens, as pure perhaps as we can now obtain, of the 
religious language and opinions of the Jews, at, or near the time 
of the apostles. 4. There is another work, called the Talmud, 
in twelve folio volumes: the collection of all the writings of the 
most eminent Rabbins, or doctors among the Jews, from the 
end of the second century, to the close of the sixth or seventh. 
It forms the entire body of the Jewish traditions and doctrine. 
From this huge and chaotic mass, Christian commentators and 
critics, have taken far the greater part of those examples of 
Jewish phraseology, which they adduce for the purpose of elu- 
cidating the language of the New Testament. The illustra- 
tions, however, drawn from this source, unless plainly counte- 
nanced by other circumstances, or by better authorities, are 
certainly but of a doubtful character; since most of the Tal- 
mud was written at a period so late, that we must not take it 
for certainty, that its phrases were derived without perversion, 
from the apostolic age. Indeed, it is evident, that on the com- 
plete ruin of their nation, the Jews, crushed to powder, and 
scattered like dust in the four winds of heaven, absolutely ran 
mad with fable and all kinds of visionary extravagance. 
Excepting the sacred writings, the original Jewish produc- 
tions now described, though somewhat deficient as we have 
shown, still afford the best means which we possess, of discov- 
ering what were the peculiar usages in Palestine, during the 
ministry of our Saviour and of his apostles. — It will seldom, in- 


1 Bruckeri Historia Crit. Philosophie, vol. ii, p. 690, &c. Enfield’s Hist. 
of Philosophy, Book iv, ch. 1, vol. ii, p. 152, 153, Bertholdt Christologia Ju- 
deorum,§ 5,6,8. The difference between the Judaism of Egypt, and that of 
Palestine, is not sufficiently considered by most writers. 2 See Horne’s 
Introduction to the Scriptures, vol. 1i, pp. 159, 160. 
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deed, be sufficient for such a purpose, to find barely an exam- 
ple or two, in only one of these works; but when we see tra- 
ces of any singular usage, running through all or most of them, 
the circumstantial evidence becomes so full, as to leave little 
room for doubt. Thus, if we perceive certain expressions of- 
ten applied, in the Old Testament, to a particular subject, it 
may lead us to conjecture, that a similar phraseology existed 
among the Jews of our Saviour’s day ; since they formed much 
of their religious language on the style of their scriptures, which 
they read to the exclusion of almost every other book. This 
uncertain conjecture grows into strong probability, if we then 
find that their own approved interpreters, Onkelos and Jona- 
than, who lived near the time in view, did actually apply those 
expressions to the same subjects. And finally, descending to 
a later period, if we ascertain that the Talmud abounds with 
similar instances, we may rest satisfied with the accumulated 
proof; especially if, in addition to these circumstances, the 
phraseology of the New Testament seems to have been affect- 
ed by such an usage. We thus have a chain of evidence, run- 
ning, with sufficient clearness, from the time of the old 
prophets, down through that of Christ, to the sixth or seventh 
century. 

This method, so little liable to mislead, we shall carefully 
follow, in attempting to show that when the New Testament 
was written, it was customary to denominate the expected era 
of the establishment of Messiah’s kingdom, by such appellations 
as the last days, the end of the age, &c. We shall show that’ 
corresponding phrases are applied to that period, in the Old 
Testament ; that they were so understood and employed, by 
the Jewish interpreters, Onkelos and Jonathan, not far from 
the apostolic age; that the Talmudic writers, at a later day, 
still retained the usage; and that we find in the New Testa- 
ment several traces of that peculiar phraseology. Now, let us 
proceed, but with a good stock of patience ; for the task of in- 
vestigation must not be attempted with a very rapid step. We 
shall bring forward little that is new in point of fact; but only, 
collect, in regular order, what is scattered through the works 
of the most approved biblical critics. 


V. We will, in the first place, adduce the language of the 
Old Testament. Isaiah says, ‘ It shall come to pass, in the last 
days, that the mountain of the Lord’s house shall be establish- 
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ed in the top of the mountains, and shall be exalted above the 
hills ; and all nations shall flow unto it’! That this prediction 
of the last days, referred to the time of the Messiah, and to the 
establishment of his kingdom, is evident from what immediate- 
ly succeeds: ‘And many people shall go and say, Come ye, 
and let us go up to the mountain of the Lord, and to the house 
of the God of Jacob ; and he will teach us of his ways, and we 
will walk in his paths; for out of Zion shall go forth the law, 
and the word of the Lord from Jerusalem.’ It is worthy of 
remark, that this passage, together with its context, is repeated 
by the prophet Micah.? Another instance of the phrase in 
question, we find in Daniel: at the conclusion of his interpre- 
tation of Nebuchadnezzar’s dream, he says, ‘In the days of 
these kings, shall the God of heaven set up a kingdom which 
shall never be destroyed ; and the kingdom shall not be left to 
other people, but it shall break in pieces and consume all these 
kingdoms, and it shall stand forever. For as much as thou 
sawest that the stone was cut out of the mountain without hands, 
and that it brake in pieces the iron, the brass, the clay, the sil- 
ver and the gold; the great God hath made known to the king 
what shall come to pass hereafter; and the dream is certain, 
and the interpretation thereof sure.’ It cannot be doubted, that 
this refers to the setting up of Christ’s kingdom upon earth. 
Now, Daniel introduced his interpretation by the following ad- 
dress to the monarch: ‘There is a God in heaven that reveal- 
eth secrets, and maketh known to the king Nebuchadnezzar 
what shall be in the latter days. 'Thy dream and the visions 
of thy head upon thy bed, are these,’ &c.* — Accordingly, the 
time of that kingdom was, in the prophet’s language, the latter 
days. Again: the last vision which was manifested to Daniel, 
and which extends from the eleventh verse of his tenth chap- 
ter, to the end of his book, appears to embrace a series of events 
from his own age, down to the destruction of Jerusalem ; for it 
concludes at ‘a time of trouble, such as there never was since 
there was a nation, even to that same time,’ when it should 
have been accomplished, ‘to scatter the power of the holy 
people,’ and when ‘the daily sacrifice should be taken away, 
and the abomination that maketh desolate be set up:’* ex- 
pressions which plainly point out the overthrow of the Jewish 


1Tsa. ii, 2, &e. 2 Micah iv, 1, 2. 3Dan. ii, 28—44, 42. 
4 Dan. xii, 1, 7, 11. 
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state. Now, let it be observed that the angel who showed this 
comprehensive vision to Daniel, apprized him of its purpose, 
in these words: ‘Now I am come to make thee understand 
what shall befall thy people in the latter days ; for yet the vi- 
sion is for many days’ Here again we find the phrase, the 
latter days, applied to the same period as in the former in- 
stance. 

To prevent misapprehension, we must remark once for all, 
that by adducing these examples, we do not mean that ‘the last 
days,’ or ‘ the latter days,’ always refer, in the Old Testament, 
to the time of the Messiah. On the contrary, they generally 
signify, in that part of the scriptures, nothing more perhaps, 
than the simple term ‘hereafter.’ All we wish to show, is, that 
in several striking prophecies of Christ’s coming and reign, the 
phrases in question are applied to that period. 

We may now observe, that Daniel repeatedly spoke of the 
time of Messiah’s coming, and of the destruction of Jerusalem, 
under terms tantamount to the end, or consummation. ‘ Seven- 
ty weeks,’ said the angel to him, ‘are determined upon thy 
people and upon thy holy city, to finish the transgression, and 
to make an end of sins, and to make reconciliation for iniquity, 
and to bring in everlasting righteousness, and to seal up the vi- 
ston and the prophecy, and to anoint the Most Holy. Know 
therefore and understand, that from the going forth of the com- 
mandment to restore and to build Jerusalem, unto the Messiah 
the Prince, shall be seven weeks and threescore and two weeks : 
the street shall be built again, and the wall even in troublous 
times. And after threescore and two weeks shall Messiah be 
cut off, but not for himself; and the people of the prince that 
shall come, shall destroy the city and the sanctuary; and the 
end thereof shall be with a flood ; and unto the end of the war, 
desolations are determined. And he shall confirm the cove- 
nant with many for one week; and in the midst of the week 
he shall cause the sacrifice and the oblation to cease, and for 
the overspreading of abominations he shall make it desolate even 
until the consummation, and that determined shall be poured 
upon the desolate.’* Likewise, in the last chapter of Daniel, 
the time of the destruction of Jerusalem, or as he expresses it, 
the ‘time of trouble such as never was since there was a na- 
tion even to that same time,’ is called ‘the time of the end,’ 


1Dan. x, 14—xii, 13. 2Dan. ix, 24-27. 
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‘the end of these wonders,’ ‘ the end of these things,’ ‘the end 
of the days,’ and simply, ‘ the end.’ } 

Once more: Isaiah represents the Almighty as saying, ‘I 
am sought of them that asked not for me; Iam found of them 
that sought me not :’* a passage, the application of which St 
Paul® has fixed to the calling of the Gentiles, in his time. Af- 
ter this introduction, Isaiah proceeds with his prophecy, de- 
scribing the rejection of the self-righteous but rebellious Jews,* 
the reservation of a remnant from among them,” the destruction 
of the rest by the sword,® and the glory and happiness of the 
Christian age.” Now, let it be attentively observed, that he 
introduced the last mentioned particular by the following figure, 
the very boldest that all nature could furnish: ‘ For behold,’ 
said the Lord, ‘I create new heavens and a new earth; and 
the former shall not be remembered, nor come into mind. But 
be ye glad and rejoice forever in that which I create; for be- 
hold I create Jerusalem a rejoicing, and her people a joy.’® 
That this referred to the establishment of the gospel institution, 
and to the overthrow of the Jewish, none will doubt, who shall 
carefully compare the whole of the context. The same striking 
figure is repeated, with the same reference, in the latter part of 
the prophecy, where the Lord says, concerning the Gentiles, 
‘I will also take of them for priests and Levites, saith the 
Lord. For as the new heavens and the new earth, which I 
will make, shall remain before me, saith the Lord, so shall your 
seed and your name remain.’ ® 

Such was the language in which the ancient prophets spoke 
of the time of the Messiah, and of the establishment of his 
kingdom. They represented it as the great epoch at which 
the old heavens and earth should pass away, and the new suc- 
ceed. They called it, the time of the end, the latter days, the 
last days. Even their sole example, without the aid of popu- 
lar custom, might have operated to occasion the same phrase- 
ology with the writers of the New Testament; who studied, 
with peculiar interest, the prophecies which pointed out their 
own eventful times. We shall, however, proceed to the second 
link in our chain of evidence, and show that the usage in ques- 
tion, was actually retained by those popular religious interpre- 


1Dan. xii, 4, 6, 8, 9, 13, compared with 1. 2Tsa. lxv, 1. 3 Rom. 
x, 20, 21. 4Isa. Ixv, 2-7. ® Ditto, 8-10. 6 Ditto, 11-15. 
7 Ditto, 17-25. 8 Ditto, 17, 18. 9 Isa. Ixvi, 21, 22. 
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ters among the Jews, who lived near the age of the apostles, 
and who are the most ancient now extant. 


VI. The reader will bear in mind what we have mentioned 
concerning the date and character of the Targums of Onkelos, 
and Jonathan Ben Uzziel. It may be necessary here to add, 
that we shall quote them, not as authority in explaining the 
particular texts on which they comment, but as affording gen- 
uine specimens of Jewish phraseology in their day. 

We find an instance to our purpose, in the paraphrase 
which Onkelos gives of the following text in Numbers: Balaam 
said to Balak, ‘And now behold I go unto my people, and I 
will advertise thee what this people shall do to thy people in 
the latter days. And he took up his parable, and said, Balaam 
the son of Beor hath said, and the man whose eyes are open 
hath said,—he hath said which heard the words of God, and 
knew the knowledge of the Most High, which saw the vision of 
the Almighty, falling into a trance, but having his eyes open: 
T shall see him, but not now; I shall behold him, but not migh : 
there shall come a star out of Jacob, and a sceptre shall rise 
out of Israel, and shall smite the corners of Moab, and destroy 
all the children of Sheth.’”* This passage, Onkelos paraphra- 
ses and applies as a prophecy of the Messiah, thus; ‘ And now 
behold I go unto my own people. I will instruct thee what 
thou shalt do, and I will show thee what this people shall do 
to thy people in the end of days. And he took up his para- 
ble, and said, Thus saith Balaam the son of Beor, the man who 
sees clearly,—who hears the word from the face of God, who 
knows knowledge from the countenance of the Most High, who 
sees the vision from the face of the Omnipotent, who falls [into 
a trance,] and it is revealed to him,—I see him, and not ob- 
scurely ; [ behold him, but he is not near; when the king shall 
arise from the house of Jacob, and Messiah shall be anointed 
from the house of Israel, and shall slay the princes of Moab,’? 
&e. Here, Onkelos represents Balaam as first proposing to 
announce what should take place in the end of days, and as 
proceeding accordingly to describe the time when Messiah 
should come and destroy his enemies. This shows the appli- 
cation which the Jewish interpreter made of that phrase. 


‘Numb. xxiv, 14-17, *Targum Onkelos in loco, in Walton’s 
Polyglott. 
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‘The prophet Hosea says, ‘'The children of Israel shall abide 
many days without a king, and without a.prince, and without a 
sacrifice, and without an image, and without an ephod, and 
without teraphim. Afterwards, shall the children of Israel re- 
turn and seek the Lord their God, and David their king, and 
shall fear the Lord and his goodness in the latter days.’ The 
latter part of this passage, Jowathan Ben Uzziel paraphrases, as 
a prophecy of the time cf Messiah, in the following manner : 
‘ Afterwards, shall the children of Israel be brought to repen- 
tance ; and they shall seek the worship of the Lord their God, 
and obey their king Messiah the son of David, and apply them- 
selves to the service of the Lord; and his goodness shall be 
multiplied, which is to come in the end of days.’? Here, again, 
the end of days, is at the time of Messiah’s reign. When he 
comes, in his ‘Targum, to the following passage of Jeremiah,— 
‘The anger of the Lord shall not return until he have execu- 
ted, and until he have performed the thoughts of his heart; in 
the latter days ye shall consider it perfectly,’ —Jonathan Ben 
Uzziel says, that the latter days, or the end of days, are the 
days of the Messiah.* oon. 

Such, then, was the Jewish usage of these. phrases, at the 
time of Onkelos and Jonathan. This circumstance shows 
why the apostles familiarly spoke of their own day, under the 
same, or similar appellations. It was in conformity to the law 
of custom, which modifies all language. Mw 

There is another fact which has a most important bearing on 
our subject. It was the common practice of the Jews, to di- 
vide the whole course of time after Moses, into two great and 
perfectly distinct ages: the one, reaching to the establishment 
of Messiah’s reign upon earth, whensoever that should take 
place; and the other, beginning at that epoch, and extending 
onwards through all sublunary duration. The former, they 
called this age, or the present age; and the latter, the future 
age, or the age to come. ‘Thus, Jonathan Ben Uzziel, who, be- 
ing a Jew, believed that the Messiah had not then appeared, 
uses the following expression: ‘in this age; and in the future 
age of the Messiah;’° or, as the translators of our common 
version of the Bible, would have rendered it, ‘in this world ; 
and in the future world of the Messiah.’ In one of his para- 


1 Hosea iii, 4, 5. 2Tarzum Jonathan, in loco, in Walton’s Polyglott. 
3 Jer. xxiii, 20. 4Targum Jonathan in loco. 5 Ditto in 1 Kings, iv, 33. 
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phrastic passages, Jonathan says again, ‘These are the words 
of the prophecy of David, which he spoke concerning the end 
of the age, and concerning the future days of consolation which 
are to come; and then proceeding to give the words. alluded 
to, he makes the prophet predict the time when ‘ Messiah him- 
self shall rise and reign in the fear of the Lord.’ 1 Accord- 
ingly, to speak of this time, was, in the language of our author, 
to speak of the end of the age, and of the future days of con- 
solation which were to come. R 
-It is scarcely necessary to add, that the prevalence of this 
remarkable usage, accounts for the fact, that ‘the end of the 
age’ is employed in the New Testament, as an expression that 
had a fixed and well known application, belonging to some pe- 
riod, concerning which much interest was felt. All this, we 
now see, was really the case. That phrase, to us so indefinite, 
was then the appropriated term for the close of the existing 
economy, and the succession of Messiah in his kingdom and 
power. For this momentous period, the Jews looked with 
anxiety, as well as the Christians; and the latter knew that 
it would take place before the end of that generation.* 


VII. Proceeding now to the period in which the Talmud 
was written, we will complete the proposed chain of evidence, 
with testimony from this great body of ancient Jewish religion. 
Here we again fall in with the peculiar usages which we have 
already traced. It must be remembered, that the authors of 
this work believed, like Jonathan Ben Uzziel, and all other 
Jews, that the Messiah had not even then come ; and that they 
supposed themselves living under the dispensation which was 
to terminate at the establishment of his kingdom on earth. Ac- 
cordingly, they sometimes distinguish between ‘the present 
age,’ and ‘the age, or days of the Messiah.’ The following 
was a favorite maxim with them: ‘there is no difference be- 
tween this age, and the days of the Messiah, except only that 
the subjection of the kingdoms will take place under him.’ 
Here we see it taken for well-known fact, that the days of the 
Messiah did not belong to what they called this age. They 
likewise assert that ‘the future age, is the days of the Messiah.”* 


‘Ditto in 2 Sam. xxiii, 1-3, *See Art. [,§ 5,10, 11, in the num- 

_ ber of this work for July. *Schoettgenii Hore Hebraice et Talmud 

Dissertatio ii,§ 8. 4H. Witsii Dissertatio De Seculo Hoc, et Futuro,§ 22. 
inter Meuschenii Nov. Test. ex Talmude Illustratum. 
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It would be too tedious, however, to quote many of the original 
examples. Indeed, it would be almost useless; for they are 
generally involved in such a mass of circumlocution, as would 
require much explanation for those who are unacquainted with 
the Rabbinical jargon. We shall adopt the shorter, and we 
doubt not, more satisfactory method of subjoining, in a note, a 
hist of distinguished modern critics, who have shown or ac- 
knowledged that such was the occasional, though not invariable 
usage of the Talmudic writers. Indeed, the fact is now almost 
universally admitted by the learned; and this general agree- 
ment among the competent judges of such a point, may be re- 
ceived as a pretty safe pledge of the accuracy of their conclu- 
sion} 

With regard to the other phrases, the writers of the Talmud 
inform us that ‘the last days are when the Messiah shall come.’ ? 
And in commenting on these words of Moses,—‘ Jacob called 
unto his sons, and said, Gather yourselves together, that I may 
tell you that which shall befall you in the last days,’ 9—they 
remark, in explanation, that ‘he called them, in order to reveal 
to them the end, when Messiah should come.’* The treatise 
whence these two examples are taken, is generally considered 
one of the oldest parts of the Talmud, as ancient as the begin- 
ning of the third century; and it is worthy of notice, that the 
language seems to express the utmost confidence that the last 
days, and the end, were the same with the time of Messiah, 
Again: we read in Genesis, ‘I will put enmity between thee 
and the woman, and between thy seed and her seed. It shall 
bruise thy head, and thou shalt bruise his heel.’® On this pas- 


1 Among the critics who have either maintained or expressly admitted, that 
such was the ancient Jewish usage of the phrase, this age, and the future age, 
&e. are the following: Lightfoot, in his Hore Hebraice ; Buxtorf, in his 
Lexicon Chaldaicum, Talr:udicum, et Rabbinicum; H. Witsius, in his Mis- 
cellanea, and in Meuschenii Nov. Test. ex Talmude Illustratum; Millius, 
in his edition of Rhenferdii Opera; Schoettgenius,in his Hore Hebraice et 
Talmudice ; Gill, in his Commentary on the New Testament; according to 
Professor Stuart, Wahl, and Brettschneider, in their respective Lexicons ; 
Schleusner, in his Lexicon in Novum Testamentum; Bertholdt, in his 
Christologia Judeorum; Dr. A. Clarke, in his Commentary on the N, Tes- 
tament, 

About the year 1700, Rhentferdius, a Dutch Professor, well versed in Rab- 
binical reading, attempted to disprove the fact of this ancient Jewish usage. 
A controversy ensued between him and Witsius ; but the decision of succeed- 
ing writers, is against Rhenferdius. See Schoettgenii Dissertatio ii, ad calcem 
Hore Heb. et Talmud.§ 2,3, 4. : 

2 Schoettgenii Hore Heb. &c. in Acts ii, 16. 3 Gen. xlix, 1 

4Schoettgenii Hora Heb. &c. in Acts ii, 16. 5 Gen. iii, 15. 
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sage, the Jerusalem ‘Targum, written perhaps, about A. D. 700, 
remarks that the promise shall be fulfilled ‘in the end of days, 
that is, in the time of the king Messiah.’ Once more: while 
pointing out the circumstances of the expected Messiah’s ad- 
vent, the Talmud observes, that ‘whether the Jews repent or 
not, they shall be delivered when the end comes, [or, the reign 
of Messiah ;] accordingly as it is written in Isaiah, 4 little one 
shall become a thousand, and « small one a strong nation. I 
the Lord will hasten it in nis time. (Isa. Ix, 22.)? 


VIII. Such, then, was the religious phraseology, current, for 
many centuries, in Judea; and in justice to our Lord and his 
disciples, we ought to bear in mind, that amidst this prevailing 
usage, they habitually spoke and wrote. They, of course, 
adopted, to a greater or less extent, the peculiar style of their 
own country and times; as we adopt that of ours. In the lan- 
guage to which they were accustomed, there were but two 
great and distinguished ages. The age then existing, the pres- 
ent age, so called, began at Moses, and was to continue till the 
time when Messiah should establish his kingdom with power 
upon earth, by the overthrow of his enemies, whosoever they 
might prove to be. This expected event was, according to 
the common mode of expression, to mark precisely the end: 
that is, the end of the former course of things, the completion 
of one of those entire and distinct periods. With regard to the 
old series of affairs, it was the last time, the end of all things ; 
for then was to begin a new era, the future age of the Mes- 
siah, so called. And the momentous period of transition to 
this long expected and glorious scene, must have been a sub- 
ject of as much interest with those who lived before, as the 
time of the commencement of the Millennium, is now, with 
those who look for a personal reign of Christ upon earth for a 
thousand years. Accordingly, that dividing point of time, then 
so near at hand, is more frequently perhaps, than any other, 
brought to view, in the writings of the New Testament. 

We should, however, observe that it was perfectly natural 
for the apostles sometimes to speak of the end of the age, as 
including the whole of its latest generation ; just as people, at 
the present day, often speak even of the thousand years of the 
Millennium, as being in the end of the material world, notwith- 


Schoettgenii Hore Heb. &c. in Acts ii, 16, ? Ditto. 
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standing they hold that this end will, strictly speaking, take 
place at the close of that season, and be confined to a single 
day, perhaps to a single moment. So, likewise, we say that 
Saturday is the end of the week; although we do not mean 
that the week actually terminates till the very last hour, or min- 
ute, of that day. In all these cases, the term in question is 
used comparatively, and with more or less latitude, in propor- 
tion to the greater or less extent of the general whole to which 
it refers. It was in this comparative sense, that St Paul said 
that the sacrifice or death of Christ was in the end of the age, 
and that the ends of the age had come upon himself and his 
contemporary brethren. More than fifteen centuries of that 
age had, in fact, passed away, and only thirty or forty years 
remained ; so that the times of which he spoke were, indeed, 
im the end, according to a common form of expression, though 
the end itself had not yet arrived. But when the disciples 
asked Christ, what should be the sign of his coming and of the 
end of the age, it is evident that they used the term in the ab- 
solute sense, refering to a single point of time as the close. 
So our Saviour understood them, as appears from his answer. 
In this sense, also, he taught the multitude, by the parables of 
the tares and of the net, what should take place in the end of 
the age ;' when a separation was to be made between the false 
and the true professors of his gospel. 

The same course of remark must be applied also to the oth- 
er expressions which we have mentioned. Compared with the 
entire duration of so long an age, the concluding space of thir- 
ty or forty years, was naturally and with propriety called, the 
last days. Accordingly, St Peter and St Paul apply that ap- 
pellation to the times when Christ was manifested for the peo- 
ple, when God spoke to them by his Son, and when the Holy 
Ghost descended upon the apostles at Pentecost. But ina 
sense more restricted, the last days and the last time, were 
_ those which began within four or five years of the end, contin- 
uing onwards till the very close itself. ‘Thus, St Jude, who is 
supposed to have written within this period, represented that 
the apostles had prophesied of it as the last time, in distinction 
from their own, which was but a few years before. And St 
John, in an epistle written as some critics judge, still more 
nearly to the end, taught his brethren that theirs in particular 


4 Matt. xiii, 40, &c, 49, &e. 
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was the last time, because that the antichrists which had been 
foretold, had already come. 


IX. We have now illustrated the several texts in which the form 
of expression is manifestly occasioned by the peculiar usage 
that has been pointed out. But, as might be expected, there 
are other passages in the New Testament, which seem to be 
affected by that Jewish idiom. In some, the allusion is so 
much obscured by our translators, that it can be traced only in 
the original. From the many in which it is preserved, either 
partially or entirely in our common version, we will select a few, 
and submit them for consideration. St Paul represents that be- 
lievers had already tasted of the powers of the age to come: 
‘those who were once enlightened, and have tasted of the heav- 
enly gift, and were made partakers of the Holy Ghost, and have 
tasted of the good word of God, and the powers of the world 
[literally age] to come.’! Does he not here mean, of the gospel 
dispensation? He also speaks of the peculiar manifestation of 
God’s goodness, as being given in the age to come: ‘ God hath 
raised us up together, and made us sit together in heavenly places 
in Chsrit Jesus, that in the ages [or age,*] to come, he might show 
the exceeding riches of his grace towards us, through Christ 
Jesus.”2 Let the reader examine the context of this passage, 
and he will find it to favor the supposition that the apostle had 
reference to the gospel age. ‘The same may be said of the 
following text with its connexion : God by the working of his 
mighty power, ‘ wrought in Christ, when he raised him from 
the dead, and set him at his own right hand in the heavenly 
places, far above all principality and power and might and do- 
minion and every name that is named, not only in this world 
[literally age,| but also in that which is to come; and hath 
put all things under his feet, and given him to be the head 
over all things to the church, which is his body, the fulness 
of him that filleth all in all’* Our Saviour also, in one in- 
stance, used the well known phrase, this age and the age to 
come: ‘whosoever speaketh a word against the holy Ghost, 
it shall not be forgiven him, neither in his world [literally age, ] 
nor in the age to come.” 


1 Heb. vi, 4, 5. *There is no point on which critics are better agreed 
than that the plural form is often used in the New Testament, merely to give 
emphasis to the singular, according toa Hebrew idiom. 3 Eph. ii, 6, 7, 
4 Eph. i, 20, 23. > Matt. xii, 32. 
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X. In concluding, we would guard the reader against a mis- 
take that may result from too hasty a survey of the general 
facts stated in this dissertation. Having ascertained that there 
was an established custom by which the term age, or aidv, was 
appropriated, in certain connexions, to the Mosaic dispensation 
and to that of the Messiah, the danger is, that we shall then at- 
tempt to make it always relate to one of those periods. But 
the reader should be apprized, that it was not originally thus 
restricted. It had a more general and indefinite signification. 
In the usage which we have mentioned, it was reduced from 
the latitude of its native meaning, to a special and confined 
application ; just as we now reduce the same English term, 
age, from its generally indefinite signification, by joining it with 
certain epithets, or by introducing it in certain connexions. 
By this means, we make it point out those particular portions 
of time, called the golden age, the dark age, &c. 

Let it be carefully considered, then, that the Greek term in 
question, meant, in its primary sense, simply long duration, 
without reference to any distinct period whatever. In this in- 
definite sense it is often used in the New Testament; as in all 
those cases in which it is translated for ever, and for ever and 
ever, in our common version, and probably likewise in all those 
instances in which it refers exclusively to past time. It was 
only in certain combinations, and under certain circumstances, 
that it was appropriated to the two definite portions of time 
distinguished by the economy of Moses and that of Messiah. 

H. B, 2d. 


Art. XII. 
God Manifest in Nature. 


Rom. i, 20. For the invisible things of him, from the creation of the world 
are clearly seen, being understood by the things that are made, even his eter- 
nal power and godhead. 


Q. Are there evidences in the economy of nature, which 
are satisfactory proof of the existence of a supreme, intelligent 
Being, such as the scriptures teach ? . 

A. It is believed there are. Every thing which we see 

5 
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around us, in the heavens, and on the earth, and in all the va- 
rious elements and operations of nature, seems to bear such 
evidence in more ways than we can name, and more than we 
could retain in our memory, could they be distinctly pointed 
out. But it is easy to discover, to designate, and to remember, 
three evidences which are clearly manifested in nature, of such 
an existence. And three evidences are sufficient to prove 
any matter of fact, if they are direct to the subject, and duly 
agree with each other. The three we shall adduce, in the 
present case, are wisdom, power and goodness. 

Q. Wherein do we discover the testimony of wisdom, in 
proof of the fact in question ? 

A. The testimony of wisdom is manifest in the apparent 
design which we discover in the constitution of all things. We 
must necessarily allow, that the circumstances of all parts of 
nature, are either the effects of chance, or of design; and as 
nothing, when duly considered, appears to be the effect of 
chance, but clearly indicates unerring design, the evidence is 
sufficient to produce conviction that a supreme, intelligent Be- 
ing is the author. 

Q. By what particular part, or parts of nature, can this de- 
sign be demonstrated ? 

A. By almost any nameable thing. We see design mani- 
fested in the construction of all animal bodies. Consider, for 
instance, those invaluable members, the eyes; observe with at- 
tention their situation and utility ; for the more profoundly you 
study this department of the animal body, the stronger will ap- 
pear the demonstration of design in its construction. If our 
eyes had been the production of chance, while some men might 
have had two, others might have had many. By chance too, 
those members might have been very variously located in the 
system; and in most instances, in room of being adapted to 
our convenience and use, might have been troublesome excre- 
scencies. Any other part or parts of the animal frame, will af- 
ford equal evidence, when duly considered, of the fact which 
is here sought. 

Should we examine the adaptation of food, by which animal 
bodies are nourished and supported, to the end effected there- 
by, the demonstrations of design in such adaptation, are not 
less apparent than in the organization of bodies thus sustained. 
Should we say that this adaptation so happened by chance, we 
thereby give to chance all the attributes of design ; while we 
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disallow the existence of those of chance If chance had had 
any thing to do, in relation to what we are now considering, 
that food which is agreeable to the animal appetite, would have 
been just as likely to poison and destroy, as to nourish and 
support; or otherwise it might have happened that, in most 
cases, the aliment which would best answer for food, would 
be so offensive to the appetite, that it would be utterly re- 
jected. 

Q. What evidence have we that this regular order is not the 
effect of the laws of animal organization, independent of any 
design whatever ? 

A. The evidence which shows that all the laws of animal 
organization, as well as such organization itself, are under the 
direction of design, is the simple and well known fact, that an- 
imal organization is fitted for, and adapted to purposes, which 
can never be answered without the immediate direction of de- 
sign in animal nature. 

Q. How is this fact illustrated ? 

A. Our eyes are fitted for, and suited to the purpose of 
seeing ; and we can see objects without any immediate design 3 
but that our seeing may be serviceable to us, it is necessary 
that we employ design in the use of our sight. Again, our 
feet are fitted for, and adapted to the exercise of walking ; but 
we must employ design, in order that walking may convey us 
to certain places, where for our benefit it is necessary that we 
should be. Also our organs of speech are suited to the purpose 
of communicating our thoughts and ideas to each other; but 
without the exertion of design, this noble faculty of speech 
would become of as little use to the wisest and most knowing, 
as it is to the idiot. 

Q. By what self-evident proposition is this reasoning sup- 
ported? 

A. By the self-evident proposition, that all effects receive 
their attributes from the causes which produce them. 

Q. By what can this be illustrated ? 

A. <A time-piece. The design of the artist, who constructs 
the watch, is so to arrange its several parts, that by looking at 
the hands, on the face, the time of day may be known. In 
this instance, the attribute of design is seen in the inanimate 
machine, where design itself does not exist. Now it is evi- 
dent, that although the attribute of design is seen in the watch, 
yet the design of the artist could not be accomplished without. 
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the immediate exertion and assistance of intellect, to which the 
knowledge of the hour, or time of day is communicated. _ 

Q. How does this argument prove that there was design in 
the construction of man ? 

A. As the attribute of design, is evidently found in the ma- 
chine, which we know could not have designed its own 
construction, we thereby know that one capable of design 
contrived it. And as we find the attribute of design in the 
construction of man, who we know did not design his own 
construction, we hereby become satisfied, that he was made by 
one capable of design. And furthermore, as we find, by ex- 
amining ourselves, that the purposes which were designed, in 
the construction of the human system, could not be answered, 
without the immediate aid of design in ourselves, we are con- 
vinced that in the origin of the whole, design must exist. 

Q. Does not this argument, though evident to the under- 
standing, prove that one, capable of design, was the author of 
God himself ? 

A: Byno means: because no sound reasoning ean possibly 
prove an absurdity. But this reasoning does prove that the 
intelligence, which exists in, and directs the system of the 
universe, is underived and truly infinite. 


Q. Wherein do we discover the evidence of power, whict 
corresponds with that of wisdom, in the proof of the existence 
of God? 

A. As all nature indicates the wisdom of God, so does it 
also manifest a power, which corresponds with it, and which 
is constantly exerted according to its dictates. 

Q. By what can this be illustrated ? 

A. By any of the phenomena of nature. For instance: In 
treating on the wisdom of God, in fitting the different parts of 
the human body to certain purposes, we noticed that our feet 
are adapted to the exercise of walking. Now walking requires 
the exertion of physical power; and it is the obedience of 
this power to the dictates of design, which carries our bodies 
from one place to another. But we may notice two particu- 
lars, in relation to man’s wisdom and power, which will not 
suffer them perfectly to represent the wisdom and power of 
God. First, The imperfection which is manifested in our in- 
efficient designs : and Second, the frequent want of power, to 
perform what we may have well designed. 

Q. Is there any particular operation of nature, in which we 
discover this evidence of power, in its perfection ? 
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A. There are many. We may notice the various revolu- 
tions of the earth, ‘and other planets in the solar system. If 
the immense power, by which these ponderous bodies are 
moved, were not exerted in accordance with the design of a 
competent wisdom, not only the earth, but all the other planets 
would fall into wild confusion ; and the same may be said of 
the whole universe. 


Q. Does the evidence of goodness as obviously and as ex- 
tensively appear, as do those of wisdom and power? 

A. Equally so: for wherever we discover operations of 
wisdom and power, we invariably find that goodness is threi 
result. ‘The same general and invariable laws, which produce 
sensitive existence, do likewise furnish those beings, so pro- 
duced, with ample means of subsistence and enjoyment. 


As we are enabled to contemplate plenary evidence of 
the divine existence, let us believe in him: and as we live on 
his rich bounty, and constantly enjoy his favor, let us be grate~ 
ful, and rejoice in his goodness. H. B. 


Art. XIII. 


Result of the Proposition, that God 1s good to All. 


“Psalm cxly. 9. The Lord is good to all, and his tender mercies are over 
all his works. 


There are some truths in divinity so manifest, that they are 
received alike by all who bear the Christian name. Of this 
number, we are happy to reflect, is the proposition that God 
is good to all, that his tender mercies are over all his works. 
Taken at least in its simple and lowest sense, It 1s not a secta- 
rian tenet, but a truth universally acknowledged ; for there is 
perhaps no christian, of any denomination, who would allow 
himself to doubt that God is good and merciful, in some way 
and at some period, to every creature he has made. ‘Thus far, 
we all are agreed; and this circumstance seems to confer, 
even on a truth so important in itself, an additional interest, 
when we reflect how few are the pomts upon which we are 


unanimous. 
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Let us not be misunderstood. It is indeed possible that 
many adopt certain doctrines, which, if carefully traced out to 
their necessary conclusions, would be found to involve a denial 
of God’s goodness to all; but if this be the fact, the denial 
still appears to be unintentional, and even unsuspected. Those 
brethren, for instance, who hold that God either created some 
for endless damnation, or else predestinated them to that doom 
before they were born, hold also that, in this life, he is good 
even to these reprobates, and that here he bestows upon them 
innumerable blessings ; he lengthens out their lives, forbearing 
long with their transgressions; he fills their hearts with food 
and gladness; he . kindly gives them the endearments of 
friends, and of society. And those, again, who believe that 
God created all, indeed, for future bliss and glory, but 
that some will nevertheless become infinitely wretched, 
merely through the obstinate abuse of their own free wills, 
—those who maintain this position, maintain also that God 
is good to these irreclaimable sinners, in bringing them into 
existence, in providing for them an all-sufficient saviour, in 
granting to them a day of probation, and in the unwearied in- 
vitations of his spirit, urging them to repentance and salvation. 
In short, christians of every denomination, strenuously assert 
the simple fact, that the Lord is good to all, that his tender 
mercies are over all his works; although they differ in deter- 
mining how long this will continue to be case, and in what 
particular respects this goodness is exercised. 


Before we proceed to point out the conclusions which ne- 
cessarily result from the proposition, it may be well to consider 
what are those reasons so manifest and so powerful, as to bring 
all our divided sects to agree oa this point. We can be at no 
loss in ascertaining them, if we reflect, but for a moment, how 
horrible, how blasphemous, would be the contrary supposition : 
that our Father in heaven had forced a single creature into a 
miserable existence, without the alleviation of one kind paren- 
tal feeling towards it, and with a relentless determination that, 
unoffending as it yet was, it should never receive a solitary 
blessing! Humanity shudders at the very thought of such un- 
provoked cruelty, such unnatural, unheard of barbarity ; and to 
imagine it in the Creator, would be, at once, to blast all his moral 
glory. Tor it requires but a single instance of outrage against 
the principles of goodness, if perpetrated without provocation, 
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and persisted in without repentance, to stamp any character 
with indelible infamy, in the view of every good being. So 
manifestly is the truth of our proposition indispensable to 
the moral perfection of Deity. Nor is this all. It is as man- 
ifestly indispensable to the exercise even of his justice, which 
is too often set in contrast to his goodness. For what possible 
justice could there be in God’s punishing a dependant crea- 
ture, whom he had brought under no obligation to himself, by 
any act or design of favor? Admitting even, what many seem 
to think, that the principle in question is naturally opposed to 
goodness, yet to talk of justice which is neither preceded, nor 
attended, nor followed by goodness, shocks all common sense. 
As well might we talk of a tyrant’s justice in punishing the de- 
linquencies of an unprotected slave, whom he himself stole 
from his native shore, and on whom he has never since either 
conferred or intended a favor. So clear and decided is our 
innate sense of right and wrong, in this respect, that to exclude 
a creature, originally and forever, from all share in the good- 
ness of God, would, in our conscience, relieve him from all 
allegiance ; and atthe same time leave a stain on the character 
of his Maker, which infinite deeds of kindness towards others, 
could never conceal. 

Such is the train of thought, which the very supposition awak- 
ens. That the truth of God’s goodness to all is universally re- 
ceived, is not owing so much to the fact that it is positively assert- 
ed by the Scriptures, for christians have always been dexterous 
in misconstruing the language of texts and in parrying their 
decisions ; but it is so clearly taught by our moral sense, it is 
so guarded by our fears of blasphemous imputations, it is so 
interwoven with every idea of the being and perfections of a 
Deity, that: we cannot remove it wholly from our minds. 


Having mentioned that the truth of our proposition, when 
taken at least in its lowest sense, is universally received, and hav- 
ing also considered its importance as a fundamental principle in 
theology, we are now prepared to use it as a standard by which 
to try the correctness of other tenets. And we shall accord- 
ingly bring to this test, the common doctrine of endless misery ; 
for we are confident that, to preserve consistency, either that 
doctrine, or our proposition, must be wholly abandoned. We 
entreat the reader to follow us carefully through the examina- 
tion ; and if he finds it faithfully conducted, to pronounce the 
decision without fear or favor. 


‘ 
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That he may enter on the subject with all the advantage of 
preparation, it is proper that he be apprized, in the plainest 
manner, of the peculiar character of our undertaking. We re- 
peat, then, that we shall now proceed to show, that the com- 
mon doctrine of endless misery, necessarily contradicts our 
proposition, taken in any sense whatsoever; and that it would 
inevitably prove that, to some, the Lord is not good in any pos- 
sible way, nor at any period of their existence: neither in cre- 
ating nor in preserving them; nor in giving them temporal 
comforts ; nor in sending his son to die for them; nor, finally, 
in consigning them to endless woe. 


We are taught, by the doctrine in question, that God knew 
from eternity, that some of mankind, if created, would become 
infinite sufferers in their existence, either through their own 
perverseness, or his inexorable decree ; and still we are taught 
that, with all this foresight, he voluntarily brought them into 
being. Was this an act of goodness towards them? Or, is it 
possible that their Maker could have thought he was conferring 
a benefit upon them, foreseeing, as he did, the eventual result? 
No, indeed; in the very act, God must have known that it 
would be mercy beyond comparison, to relent, and leave the 
yet unconscious beings uncreated. Will it be said, that, as the 
uncontrolable Governor of the universe, he had a sovereign 
right to act his pleasure in this case? Be it so, then. Sill, 
he knew it was not good for those wretches, to bring them in- 
to existence. Infinite and self-originated cruelty could not 
have devised a more complete gratification, than the introdu- 
cing of such an existence, knowing, with absolute certainty, 
that eternal torment would ensue. 

We may, indeed, be told in reply, that God’s infallible 
knowledge of their approaching doom, did by no means neces- 
sitate them to incur it; that he endowed them with power com- 
petent in every respect, to avoid the tremendous consequences, 
which he still knew they would suffer ; and that if they neglect 
the means, theirs alone is the fault. 

But what relation has this to our subject? Admit the truth 
of the reply to the utmost extent, it gives no color of goodness 
to the conduct with which their Maker has been charged: it 
does not show that their creation was a mercy to them; nor 
that God expected it would prove to be such. The parent 
who voluntarily places his child on a fatal precipice, whence 
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he knows it will fall, though through its mere carelessness, is 
not the more merciful in so doing, for having warned it, know- 
ingly in vain, of the danger, or for having provided it with use- 
less means of preservation. What should we think to hear 
‘such a father, impudently maintaining, on this ground, the good- 
ness of his act? In vain would he attempt to silence the con- 
demning voice of justice, by showing that his child was a free 
agent, and capable of preventing the catastrophe, had it only 
obeyed him. Let us but know that the parent foresaw the con- 
sequence which has actually occurred, and that circumstance 
decides the case: the blood of his child, negligent though it 
was, is on his soul. ‘There is not a plainer principle in morals, 
than that the expected result of a perfectly deliberate and vol- 
untary act, determines the nature of the motive. When an ac- 
tion is performed from the expectation that the consequences 
will be beneficent, the motive is good; and in the opposite 
case, malignant. And if our heavenly Father has created any, 
in-clear knowledge that their being will prove to them an end- 
less curse, no piety can suppress the conviction that he was 
not good to them in so doing. ‘The supposition of their free 
will, does not affect his conduct; it can only implicate them in 


folly. 


Having seen that the doctrine of endless misery necessarily 
denies that God was good in creating its victims, we may now 
proceed to the fact that it also denies his goodness in preserv- 
ing them. 

It is not uncommon to hear pathetic declamations on the as- 
tonishing mercy and long suffering of God, in continuing the 
lives of those who, it is said, he knows will endure his eternal 
vengeance. But does he not likewise know that they are, the 
meanwhile, increasing the weight of that guilt which is to sink 
them deeper and deeper in the horrible pit of despair? Does 
not the Allwise know that each succeeding moment adds new 
fury to the intolerable hell that awaits them? Why, then, does 
he not, in mercy, cease to protract their lives, and stop the ac- 
cumulation of endless wrath? It cannot be pretended that he 
continues them here, in hope that they will at length repent ; 
for it is admitted that he knows they will not. ‘The father who 
intentionally neglects to call his child to an account, till it may 
grow wicked enough to occasion tenfold torture in the day of 
retribution, is humane and affectionate, compared with what 
this doctrine represents our Father in heaven. 

16 
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We have sought for the mercy of God towards the supposed 
heirs of endless woe: we have sought it in their creation, and 
in their preservation ; but in vain. Will it now be said, that 
the Lord is good and merciful towards them, at least, when 
he provides for them the comforts of this life, the gifts of for- 
tune, and the endearments of society? But the doctrine un- 
der consideration does not allow us even this pitiful resource. 
It teaches, that all these flattering enjoyments are to be brought 
into the condemning account, at that tremendous bar where 
hope expires, and mercy is unknown. If so, what are they 
but deceitful poisons, pleasing indeed for a few short days,-but 
revenging the momentary delight with eternal agony? And 
can we so belie our convictions, as to pretend that he who 
should administer them in clear view of this their final opera- 
tion, would be good and merciful in so doing? 


Nor is the gift of his Son, nor the invitations of his spirit, ac- 
cording to this same doctrine, any thing else than curses with- 
out measure and without end, to some of mankind. Why 
should God cause his Son to taste death for them, knowing 
that, so far from its doing them good, it would but augment 
their torments to all eternity! They must answer with their 
souls, it is said, for the infinite sacrifice. Why, too, should he 
persist, or even begin, in obtruding upon them those gracious 
invitations and calls, which are so soon to assume the voice of 
eternal condemnation! It is folly to pretend that he expects, 
by repeating them, to bring those to repentance, who, he 
knows, will be forever impenitent. 

We may here be told, again, that if the heirs of endless mi- 
sery refuse to yield to the calls of God, and to accept an offer- 
ed Saviour, their obstinacy is their own fault. All this we 
may freely admit ; but as has been intimated, this consideration 
affects the conduct of the creature only, not that of the Crea- 
tor. Man’s guilt in perverting his privileges, can hardly be ac- 
counted proof that it was good in God to take advantage be- 
fore-hand of his known dereliction, in order to force upon him 
the very privileges, which it was foreseen would become an 
absolute curse. The physician who gives medicine, which he 
_ knows will be abused by the patient to his destruction, has no 


pretensions to mercy in so doing, notwithstanding the criminal- 
ity of the victim. 
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If, then, the doctrine of endless misery does, in effect, ne- 
cessarily deny that God is good to all, either in their creation 
or preservation, in their temporal comforts, in the gift of his Son, 
and the invitations of his spirit; in short, if it denies, as it 
manifestly does, the mercy of the Creator towards some of 
mankind, in every possible sceie on this side the grave, it con- 
tradicts the great ‘fundamental truth expressed in our proposi- 
tion, and must, therefore, be pronounced false. Its warmest 
advocates, will not ask us to look to scenes beyond the grave, 
in search of mercy for the finally miserable. There, according 
to that doctrine, all heaven storms with wrath upon the helpless 
wretches. The vast machinery which has been so long pre- 
paring for their torture, is put in full operation. Their past 
momentary delights, are brought forward to upbraid them ; the 
useless calls to repentance, with which they had once been 
pursued, now exact the long delayed, but cherished demand of 
vengeance ; their once slighted means of salvation come in to 
increase their torture ; and the death of their rejected Saviour, 
is made the choicest dart to transfix them with immortal pangs. 
Their omninscient Judge, who through time had foresees the re- 
sult of all, now beholds it realized: They bewail their exis- 
tence ; they bitterly mourn the protraction of their lives; they 
blaspheme heaven in their sufferings. Eternity rolls on; but 
the arm of a vindictive God tires not. His wrath is as lasting 
as the throne on which he reigns. 


With this horrible result, naturally closes the examination 
proposed. The reader will judge for himself, we trust, wheth- 
er the doctrine in question does not involve a denial of our 
proposition,—whether it does not necessarily impute to God, 
a total want of goodness and mercy, towards some of his off- 
spring. In this examination, it will be recollected, we 
have taken the doctrine under its most plausible form, that of 
free-will. While we have been passing it under trial, we have 
been careful to conduct the case on the ground only of God’s 
infinite knowledge, and have foreborne to add the more disa- 
greeable and unpopular supposition, of his foreordination or de- 
cree. And we scarcely need remark, that if the doctrine, 
with all this advantage, is still incompatible with infinite good- 
ness, it is imposible to render it less so, by any amendment, 
short of denying the foreknowledge of God. H. B. 20 
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Arr. XIV. 
Notice of Recent Publications. 


1. A Letter to William E. Channing, D. D. on the subject of Re- 
ligious Liberty. By Moses Stuart, Professor of Sacred Literature in 
the Theological Seminary, Andover. Boston, 1830, Octavo, pp. 52. 


The occasion of this Letter was, that Dr Channing had ap- 
peared, in many of his writings, and especially in his late 
Election Sermon, to inveigh against the Orthodox, so called, 
for concerting and pursuing a plan of religious proscription 
with respect to such aswould not adopt théir creed. He had 
seemed to allude to them as ‘a sect skilfully organized, trained 
to utter one cry, combined to cover with reproach whoever 
might differ from themselves, to drown the free expression of 
opinion by denunciations of heresy, and to strike terror into 
the multitude by joint and perpetual menace.’ (p.4.) Alluding 
to the effort of the Orthodox in 1815, to form, in the Congre- 
gational Associations and Chruches, an entire separation from 
Unitarians as damnable and dangerous unbelievers, he had 
characterized it as an attempt to institute Consociations and 
Ecclesiastical Courts, which should try ministers for alleged 
errors in faith, inspect their churches, and advise and assist 
them to extirpate heresy, or, Liberal sentiments. (p.6.) In one 
word, Dr Channing had, by implication, accused the Orthodox 
ofa concerted scheme for suppressing free inquiry, and for 
forcing their own particular creed on the community, not in- 
deed by means of legal formalities or of political coercion, but 
by obstinate perseverence in harassing the social and domestic 
get of all who should dissent, and by religious denunciations, 
ulminated from every quarter simultaneously and without ces- 
sation. 

Professor Stuart comes forward to defend his Orthodox 
brethren. ‘The charges thus brought against them, would, he 
thinks, if credited, be ‘ capital as to their reputation,’ * forever 
blast their character, ruin their influence with the community, ’ 
and cut them off from ‘all respect, affection and confidence.’ 
(pp.9,11,12.) And taking formally upon himself the responsibi- 
lity of answering in behalf of his sect at large, he seems about 
to deny the truth of the allegations in total. (p.12.) At this 
Juncture, however, he apparently begins to mistake the tenor 
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of the Dr’s representation ; and instead of denying its correct- 
ness as it relates to their concerted system of religious usurpa- 
tion over the conscience, by means of intimidation and perpet- 
ual intermeddling, he replies to it as though it were a com- 
plaint of their having attempted to change the political consti- 
tution of our government, so as to persecute by statute law, 
and by deprivation of civil rights and privileges. For he 
pleads, as a triumphant defence of the Orthodox, that they 
hold, to his personal knowledge, the following principles: 1. 
‘That no law of the land, no public authority or tribunals, and 
no private combination or society to which a man has not vol- 
untarily attached himself, have any power to demand from 
him any religious creed whatever ;? and 2. ‘That when the 
religious sentiments of any one are formed, he has a right to 
propagate them, to defend them, and support them, by his 
efforts, his pen, his property, or his influence,’ provided he do 
not interfere with the civil or social rights of others. (pp. 13- 
16.) Such is the ground on which the Professor sets up his 
defence ; as though a vindication of his brethren from all de- 
sign to impose legal penalties and to exclude from civil office, 
was a vindication from the charge of attempting to suppress 
free inquiry by denunciations of eternal torment, by the odium 
of imputed heresy, and by a course of the most vexatious in- 
trusion in families, neighbourhoods, societies and churches. 
This latter was what Dr Channing had charged upon them; 
and he had expressly distinguished it from the former in almost 
every instance adduced. It is surprising that, after this, the 
Professor should have made so palpable, though, considering 
circumstances, so commodious a blunder. 

It may be accounted for, however, by the reflection that the 
real charge which the Dr. had preferred or intimated, could 
not be safely denied ; while, nevertheless, it seemed absolutely 
necessary that some show of denial should be held up before 
the public. In such a dilemma, it was natural to substitute 
another and different charge as the subject of the needed con- 
tradiction. We suppose that no one is quite prepared as yet 
to deny that the Orthodox are, in fact, combined to search out 
all who cherish the Liberal doctrines, to cover them with a 
fearful reproach of heresy, and to menace with eternal dam- 
nation all who hearken to them. And it is plain that if the 
party be numerous and influential enough, such ‘an espionage 
of bigotry may as effectually close our lips and chill our hearts, 
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as an armed and hundred-eyed police.’ The Orthodox may 
indeed maintain that they ‘ verily think they ought to do these 
things ;’ but, loving religious liberty as they do, they should 
not complain because that others mention the circumstance. 

To return: notwithstanding the Professor’s warm and sol- 
emmn asseverations ‘ before heaven and earth,’ that the Orthodox 
hold religious liberty sacred from all interference of law, and 
from all political forfeitures, still, with surprising frankness, he 
admits that they would impose even civil disabilities on cer- 
tain religious opinions : ‘ where a man denies the existence of 
a God, or of a state of future rewards and punishments,’ says 
he, ‘ we cannot see the propriety of administering an oath, eith- 
er as a witness, or as a magistrate.’ (p.14.) ‘This doctrine, itis 
well known, he urged, two or three years since, on the atten- 
tention of our legislature : a doctrine which, if received, would 
inflict a public-and standing insult on a certain class of Chris- 
tians, exclude them from civil office, and perhaps place them 
without the protection of the law ; and all this, merely on ac- 
count of their faith. It is very unfortunate for the Professor 
that he holds that to convict the Orthodox of designing an 
abridgement of our civil rights, would be ‘ forever to blast their 
character, ruin their influence with the community,’ and ‘ de- 
liver them over to the execration of all honest men, who prize 
Christian liberty and social freedom.’ This is deep and over- 
whelming self-condemnation. 

With regard to the more general fact, which the Professor 
seems vehemently, though in this case gratuitously, to deny, 
that the Orthodox are aiming at a politeeal exclusion of all the 
Liberal sects, we shall now say nothing more than that so long 
as the ‘ Christian party in politics’ is advocated by some of the 
most honored men and leading Journals of the Orthodox, and 
-countenanced by many more,—so long as we see their great 
national societies formed and conducted on the very plan best 
calculated to co-operate with such a project,—and witness the 
general efforts to strengthen these dangerous and powerful en- 
gines,—so long, the denial, however solemn, even of Professor 
Stuart himself, is not the means to quiet, in the least, our ap- 
prehensions. He is doubtless acquainted with the history of 
usurpations in other countries and in other ages; and when he 
recollects that, in their commencement, they were generally 
accompanied with lulling assurances, he will not wonder at our 
ineredulity. 
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2. Elements of Dogmatic History. By William Muenscher, S. T. 
D. and Ordinary Professor of Theology at Marburg. Translated from 
the Second Edition of the Original German. By James Murdock, D. 
D. New-Haven, 18380. Duodecimo, pp. 203. 


This small but very comprehensive work, which will proba- 
bly be received as a text-book, is accurately described by the 
Translator : 


‘The work here offered to American Theologians, is supposed to be 
unlike any thing that has ever appeared before the English public. It 
is an outline of a general history of the Christian faith, with copious 
references to authorities and authors who have treated on the subjects. 
1. It is an outline merely ; not a full history. For it mentions only the 
general facts ; and states them in the most concise manner.—2. It isa 
general history ; that is, one that covers the whole subject of dogmatic 
theology, or systematic divinity; and not the history of one, or of a 
few, particular doctrines only. 3. It is purely a history. For the au- 
thor did not design to discriminate between true and false doctrines ; 
to elucidate, confirm and recommend the former, and to confute and 
set a mark upon the latter. He aims to be the mere historian of facts ; 
or to narrate, truly and candidly, what doctrines were discussed, and 
how they were stated, defended and attacked, and by whom; without 
laboring to prepossess the reader, either for, or against, any doctrine. 
—4. This work is a history of the faith of such as have borne the Chris- 
tian name, or of their speculative belief, their dogmatic theology ; and 
not of their practical theology, their conduct, their piety, their rites of 
worship, their ecclesiastical polity, &c. And 5. It contains references 
to the principal sources of evidence for the facts stated, and lists of 
modern writers of different communities, who may be consulted on 
the several subjects.’ 


‘Such is its peculiar character. It is executed with great 
learning and ability ; and expressed with uncommon precision, 
and apparently with invariable candor. Judging from this 
specimen, we earnestly hope that the Translator will favor the 
public with an edition, in English, of the author’s larger work, 
his Manual of Dogmatic History. 


3. The Modern Traveller. Volume I. A Popular Description, Ge- 
ographical, Historical, and Topographical, of Palestine, or, the Holy 
Land. Boston. 1830. Duodecimo, pp. 346. 


This volume is the first of a series, just completed in Eng- 
land, and just commenced in America, embracing nearly all 
the countries of the known world. The first, however, is com- 
plete in itself, having no dependance on the volumes which are 
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to succeed; and, except the fifth volume to Calmet, it is prob- 
ably the best, certainly the most interesting account, without 
any exception, of the modern state and appearance of the Ho- 
ly Land, which is to be found in our language. It begins with 
a general though brief geographical survey ; and then proceeds 
to follow the various routes, one after another, of all the most 
respectable travellers through the country ; quoting their lan- 
guage and their facts, and copying their descriptions. Of such 
a work, the value to Biblical students needs not be pointed out. 
H. B. 2d. 


Arr. XV. 
Psalm Ixxiv, 16. The day is thine ; the night also is thine. 


God of the morning’s ray ! whose power 
Earth owns as sovereign and supreme, 
We dedicate this natal hour, 
The dawn of daylight’s rising beam, 
To thoughts of thee ; to thee we pay 
Our thanks for the return of day. 


God of the mi sun! how bright 
And more resplendent, more sublime, 
Must be thy glory! Ah, whose sight 
Can view, beyond the bounds of time, 
Thy throne resplendent, and not see 
How dim the sun, compared with thee! 


God of the evening shade ! how sweet 
The calm of contemplation seems 

To minds of thoughtfulness ; how meet 
To observe the light’s receding beams, 

And call to mind the fleeting span 

Of the receding life of man. 


God of the midnight hour ! how dread 
And dreary, too, is nature’s sleep ! 
How painful, on misfortune’s bed, 
In such an hour, to ‘ wake and weep,’ 
Did not thine all-pervading care 
Soothe even the night of man’s despair. 
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Art. XVI. 
Prof. Stuart’s Letter to Dr Channing on Religious Laberty. 


A notice of this Letter was given to our readers in the last 
No. of the Expositor ; to which was added a very concise ac- 
count of the charges which Dr Channing has preferred against 
the Orthodox ; also of the manner of the Professor’s evasion 
of the nature of the allegations, against which his defence is 
made, and his very gross inconsistency in denying those the 
right of oath, either as witnesses or as magistrates, who do not 
believe in ‘a state of future rewards and punishments,’ even 
after he solemnly asserts, ‘ before heaven and earth,’ that the 
Orthodox deny civil liberty and civil rights to none on account 
of their religious faith. 

In this No. we propose to insert the whole of Dr Channing’s 
charges against the Orthodox, as far as they are quoted by the 
Professor ; and also to give a clear and distinct account of the 
views which he entertains of these charges; adding such re- 
marks and observations as may seem appropriate, and neces- 
sary to render the subject interesting and instructive. 

We think our readers and the public will take no small in- 
terest in the controversy between the Orthodox and the Uni- 
tarians, as it cannot fail to elicit important information, which 
could scarcely be expected from any other source. The high 
standing which these opposing sects occupy in our region, 
having under their control, and at their disposal, the vast and 
extensive influence of all the literary institutions in New Eng- 
land, gives them an opportunity, not only of being perfectly 
acquainted with each other, with each other’s motives and 
means, but also of detecting each other in whatever either 
might attempt, which could at all infringe the civil rights or 
religious privileges of the people, or tend to embarrass free in- 
quiry, or in any way to deprive of the rights of conscience. 
And as the tenor of the friendship, which subsists between 
these two denominations, will by no means prevent their ex- 
posing each other to the public, we may rest assured that no 
valuable information will be withheld. 

That, which as much as any other consideration, renders 
this controversy particularly interesting, and promising as to 
valuable information, is that the two champions which are op- 

17 
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posed to each other, are eminent in the Orders to which they 
respectively belong. They are posted on commanding heights ; 
they can survey each other minutely; and the information 
which they will be able to give, will always be as pure as are 
the fountains from which it will flow. 

- As belonging to the public, which constitutes the tribunal 
which is finally to judge concerning the merits of the case im- 
pleaded, we deem it incumbent on us to be attentive, not only 
that we may do justice in the case to the parties ; but that we 
may be able to treasure up the truth, which may be brought to 
light by their collision, which their employment in warfare may 
prevent them from doing. 

The Professor’s Letter commences as follows : 


ReEvEREND Srr,—In perusing the volume which you have recently 
published, entitled ‘ Discourses, Reviews, and Miscellanies,’ and also 
in reading your ‘Election Sermon’ recently delivered before the 
Legislature of this State, I have met with some passages which con- 
tain charges, expressed or implied, against the denomination of Chris- 
tians in Massachusetts who are called Orthodor or Trinitarians, that 
seem to me to deserve serious and candid examination. If they are 
indeed well founded, it is proper that the community should know it; 
nor can it be taken amiss, that you have given your name to the world 
as a pledge that they can be established and made good. But if they 
have no foundation in point of fact, you will join with me in saying 
that they ought in justice no longer to pass current under the sanc- 
tion of your name, but that the public should be correctly informed 
respecting them. 

Passages in your recently published Works, of the nature to which I 
have above adverted, are somewhat numerous. But as it is not my 
object to multiply quotations, or to dispute about words, I shall con- 
tent myself in this place with making merely a few extracts. 

i ss! first extract shall be from your Election Sermon recently pub- 
ished. 


‘You have all heard of the outward evils, which religion, when 
thus turned into tyranny, has inflicted ; how it has dug dreary dun- 
geons, kindled fires for the martyr, and invented instruments of exqui- 
site torture. But to me all this is less fearful than its influence over 
the mind. When I see the superstitions which it has fastened on the 
conscience, the spiritual terrors with which it has haunted and sub- 
dued the ignorant and susceptible, the dark appalling views of God 
which it has spread far and wide, the dread of inquiry which it has 
struck into superior understandings, and the servility of spirit which it 

“has made to pass for piety,—-when I see all this, the fire, the seaffold, 
and the outward inquisition, terrible as they are, seem to me inferior 
evils. I look with a solemn joy on the heroic spirits, who have met 
freely and fearlessly pain and death in the cause of truth and human 
rights. But there are other victims of intolerance, on whom I look 
with unmixed sorrow. They are those, who, spell-bound by early 
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prejudice, or by intimidations from the pulpit and the press, dare not 
think ; who anxiously stifle every doubt or misgiving in regard to their 
opinions, as if to doubt were a crime; who shrink from the seekers 
after truth as from infection; who deny all virtue, which does not 
wear the livery of their own sect; who, surrendering to others their 
best powers, receive unresistingly a teaching which wars against rea- 
son and conscience; and who think it a merit to impose on such as 
live within their influence, the grievous bondage, which they bear 
themselves. How much to be deplored is it, that religion, the very 
principle which is designed to raise men above the judgment and 
power of man, should become the chief instrument of usurpation over 
the soul. 

‘Ts it said, that, in this country, where the rights of private judg- 
ment and of speaking and wr'ting according to our convictions, are 
guarantied with every solemnity by institutions and laws, religion can 
never degenerate into tyranny; that here its whole influence must 
conspire to the liberation and dignity of the mind? I answer, we dis- 
cover little knowledge of human nature, if we ascribe to constitutions 
the power of charming to sleep the spirit of intolerance and exclusion. 
Almost every other bad passion may sooner be put to rest; and for 
this plain reason, that intolerance always shelters itself under the name 
and garb of religious zeal. Because we live ina country, where the 
gross, outward, visible chain is broken, we must not conclude that we 
are necessarily free. There are chains not made of iron, which eat 
more deeply into the soul. An espionage of bigotry may as effectual- 
ly close our lips and chill our hearts, as an armed and hundred-eyed 
police. There are countless ways by which men in a free country 
may encroach on their neighbors’ rights. In religion the instrument 
is ready made and always at hand. J refer to Opinion, combined and 
organized in sects, and swayed by the clergy. We say we have no 
Inquisition. But a sect, skilfully organized, trained to utter one cry, 
combined to cover with reproach whoever may differ from them- 
selves, to drown the free expression of opinion by denunciations of: 
heresy, and to strike terror into the multitude by joint and_perpetual 
menace,—such a sect is as perilous and palsying to the intellect as the 
Inquisition. It serves the minister as effectually as the sword. The 
present age is notoriously sectarian, and therefore hostile to liberty.’— 
pp- 25—28. . 

Again, in the newly printed volume of your Discourses, &c. you say : 


‘We do not deny, that our brethren have a right to form a judg- 
ment as to our Christian character. But we insist that we have aright 
to be judged by the fairest, the most approved, and the most settled 
rules, by which character can be tried ; and when these are overlook- 
ed, and the most uncertain standard is applied, we are injured; and 
an assault on character, which rests on this ground, deserves no better 
name than defamation and persecution. soe 

‘I know that this suggestion of persecution will be indignantly re- 
pelled by those, who deal most largely in denunciation. But persecu- 
tion is a wrong or injury inflicted for opinions ; and surely assaults on 
character fall under this definition. Some persons seem to think, 
that perseeution consists in pursuing error with fire and sword ; and 
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that therefore it has ceased to exist, except in distempered imagina- 
tions, because no class of Christians among us is armed with these 
terrible weapons. But no. The form is changed, but the spirit lives. 
Persecution has given up its halter and fagot, but it breathes venom 
from its lips, and secretly blasts what it cannot openly destroy.’—pp. 
561, 562. 

In the same volume, when speaking (as in the preceding extract) 
against a ‘system of exclusion and denunciation in religion,’ you make 
the following remarks: 

‘ Another important consideration is, that this system of excluding 
men of apparent sincerity, for their opinions, entirely subverts free in- 
quiry into the scriptures. When once a particular system is surround- 
ed by this bulwark; when once its defenders haye brought the ma- 
jority to believe, that the rejection of it isa mark of depravity and per- 
dition, what but the name of liberty is left to Christians? The obsta- 
cles to inquiry are as real, and may be as powerful, as in the neigh- 
borhood of the Inquisition. The multitude dare not think, and the 
thinking dare not speak. The right of private judgment may thus, in 
a Protestant country, be reduced to a nullity. It is true, that men are 
sent to the scriptures ; but they are told before they go, that they will 
be driven from the church on earth and in heaven, unless they find in 
the scriptures the doctrines which are embodied in the popular creed. 
They are told, indeed, to inquire for themselves; but they are also 
told, at what points inquiry must arrive: and the sentence of exclu- 
sion hangs over them, if they happen to stray, with some of the best 
and wisest men, into forbidden paths. Now this ‘ Protestant liberty ’ 
is, in one respect, more irritating than Papal bondage. I[t mocks as 
well as enslaves us. It talks to us courteously as friends and breth- 
ren, whilst it rivets our chains. It invites and even charges us to look 
with our own eyes, but with the same breath warns us against seeing 
anything which Orthodox eyes have not seen before us. Is this a 
state of things favorable to serious inquiry into the truths of the gos- 
ew yet, how long has the church been groaning under this cruel 
yoke: 

‘ Another objection to this system of excluding professed disciples of 
Christ, on account of their opinions, is, that it is inconsistent with the 
great principles of Congregationalism. In churches, where the power 
is lodged in a few individuals, who are supposed to be the ieten deh? 
ed men in the community, the work of marking out and excluding 

. the erroneous may seem less difficult. But among Congregationalists, 
the tribunal before which the offender is to be brought is the whole 
church, consisting partly of men in humble circumstances, and of un- 
improved minds ; partly of men engaged in active and pressing busi- 
ness ; and partly of men of education, whose studies have been di- 
rected to Jaw and medicine. Now is this a tribunal, before which the 
most intricate points of theology are to be discussed, and serious in- 
quirers are to answer for opinions, which they have perhaps examined 
more laboriously and faithfully than all their judges? Woulda church 
of humble men, conscious of their limited opportunities, consent to 
try, for these pretended crimes, professing Christians, as intelligent, as 
honest, and as exemplary as themselves? It is evident, that in the 
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business of excluding men for opinions, a church can be little more 
than the tool of the minister, or a few influential members; and our 
churches are, in general, too independent and too upright to take this 
part in so solemn a transaction. 'To correct their deficiencies, and to 
quicken their zeal on this point, we are now threatened with new tri- 
bunals, or Consociations, whose office it will be to try ministers for 
their errors, to inspect the churches, and to advise and assist them in 
the extirpation of ‘heresy.’ Whilst the laity are slumbering, the an- 
cient and free constitution of our churches is silently undermined, and 
is crumbling away. Since argument is insufficient to produce uni- 
formity of opinion, recourse must be had to more powerful instru- 
ments of conviction; I mean, to EccrEsIAstTicaL couRTs. And are 
this people indeed prepared to submit to this most degrading form of 
vassalage ; a vassalage, which reaches and palsies the mind, and im- 
poses on it the dreams and fictions of men, for the everlasting truth of 
God !—pp. 565, 566. 
Once more, in your preface to the same volume, you say : 


‘It is due to myself to say, that the controversial character of a part 
of this volume, is to be ascribed, not to the love of disputation, but to 
the circumstances in which I was called to write. It was my lot to 
enter on public life ata time when this part of the country was visited, 
by what I esteem one of its sorest scourges; I mean, by a revival of 
the spirit of intolerance and persecution. I saw the commencement 
of those systematic efforts, which have been since developed, for fas- 
tening on the community a particular creed. Opinions, which I 
thought true and purifying, were not only assailed as errors, but brand- 
ed as crimes. Then began, what seems to me one of the gross im- 
moralities of our times, the practice of aspersing the characters of ex- 
emplary men, on the ground of differences of opinion as to the most 
mysterious articles of faith. Then began those assaults on freedom of 
thought and speech, which, had they succeeded, would have left us 
only the name of religious liberty. Then it grew perilous to search 
the scriptures for ourselves, and to speak freely according to the con- 
viction of our own minds. I saw that penalties, as serious in this 
country as fine and imprisonment, were, if possible, to be attached to 
the profession of liberal views of Christianity, the penalties of general 
hatred and scorn ; and that a degrading uniformity of opinion was to 
be imposed by the severest persecution, which the spirit of the age 
would allow. At such a period, I dared not be silent. To oppose 
what I deemed error was to me a secondary consideration. My first 
duty, as I believed, was, to maintain practically and resolutely the 
rights of the human mind; to live and to suffer, if to suffer were ne- 
cessary, for that intellectual and religious liberty, which I prize incom- 
parably more than my civil rights. I felt myself called, not merely to 
plead in general for freedom of thought and speech, but, what was 
more important and trying, to assert this freedom by action. I should 
have felt myself disloyal to truth and freedom, had I confined myself 
to vague commonplaces about our rights, and forborne to bear my tes- 
timony expressly and specially to proseribed and persecuted opinions, 
The times required that a voice of strength and courage should be lift- 
ed up, and 1 rejoice, that I was found among those by whom it was 
uttered and sent far and wide.’—pp. Vu, Vill. 
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We may now proceed to give to our readers the views 
which the Professor entertains of the character of what he had 
quoted from Dr C’s writings; and this we shall do by quota- 
ticns from his Letter. 

Professor Stuart says : 


‘J trust you will have the ingenuousness to avow at once, that it 
was your intention in these passages, and in others of the like nature, 
to characterize the efforts, the arguments, the designs, and the cause 
of those who are usually denominated Orthodox or Trinitarians in this 
Commonwealth, * * * * 7% 

In the above extracts then, (as often elsewhere,) you have charged 
the Orthodox with a settled, steadfast, unrelenting purpose to suppress 
all free inquiry respecting matters of religion, to cover with reproach 
those who may differ from themselves, to drown the free expression 
of opinion by denunciations of heresy, and to strike terror into the 
multitude by joint and perpetual menace. In addition to all this, you 
represent them as saying: ‘Since argument is insufficient to produce 
uniformity of opinion, recourse must be had to more powerful instru- 
ments of conviction, to Ecctestasticat Courts.’ 

If there could be any doubt whom you mean to characterize, in the 
passages extracted from your Election Sermon, and from the preface 
to the volume of your Works, the declarations in the Appendix to 
this volume, in the piece which commences on page 557, put the mat- 
ter beyond all controversy. I will not therefore expend any time in 
laboring to establish a point so perfectly clear. I take it for granted 
that you yourself are altogether too frank and ingenuous, even to pre- 
tend that you did not mean to characterize Orthodox Christians in 
general throughout this state, and in particular the clergy who belong 
to this denomination of Christians. And I take this for granted, be- 
cause I cannot help believing that no Unitarian who reads your 
writings, has ever once suspected, or ever will suspect, that you meant 
to characterize any other than the Orthodox; and no Orthodox man 
who reads the whole of your works, can possibly suppose otherwise. 
You aim at real existences, not imaginary, future, fantastic ones; I 
mean thos? which you believe to be real. The friends with whom I 
am accustomed to think and act, do not once suspect you of laying 
out your energies, in belaboring what you believe to be ‘a man of 
straw.’ ae 

We are accused of a settled design to invade the religious liberties 
of this community, and to foree upon them, sooner or later, a creed 
which was framed in the dark ages, and is worthy only of them. We 
are charged with an intention to erect ecclesiastical courts, which, like 
the Inquisition of old, are by terror and compulsion to bring this whole 
Commonwealth to one uniform system of religious doctrine. * * * * 

You have represented us as having dark, selfish, malignant pur- 
poses, as determined at all adventures to introduce compulsion into 
matters of religion, a compulsion ‘worse than the terrors of the In- 
quisition and the chains which it forges.’ This surely is the blackest 
crime of all, if it be truly ours; and this as surely has nothing to do 
with =< manner in which we defend and propagate our sentiments. 
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I make no hesitation in repeating the expression of my entire un- 
doubting conviction, that the Orthodox are the men whom you mean 
to characterize in these and the like passages; and all proof’ of this, 
to any intelligent reader, I must think to be utterly unnecessary. 

In the first extractjust named, you intimate that ‘the religion of the 
Orthodox has been turned into spiritual tyranny, that it has fastened 
superstitions on the conscience, subdued the ignorant and susceptible 
with spiritual terrors, spread far and wide dark appalling views of 
God, struck a dread of inquiry into superior understandings, and made 
servility of spirit to pass for piety. The intimidations [of the Ortho- 
dox] from the pulpit and the press have rendered some too timid to 
think, made them anxiously stifle every doubt or misgiving in regard 
to their opinions, to shrink from the seekers after truth as from infec- 
tion, to surrender their best powers to others and unresistingly to re- 
ceive a teaching which wars against conscience and reason. [Ortho- 
doxy] makes chains that eat more deeply into the soul than those of 
iron. This espionage of bigotry as effectually closes our lips and our ‘ 
hearts as an armed and hundred-ey2d police. This opinion is com- 
bined and organized in sects, and swayed by the clergy. A sect skil- 
fully organized, trained to utter one cry, combined to cover with re- 
proach whoever may differ from themselves, to drown the free ex- 
pression of opinion by denunciations of heresy, and to strike terror in- 
to the multitude by jomt and perpetual menace—such a sect is as per- 
ilous and palsying to the intellect, as the Inquisition. It serves the 
minister as effectually as the sword. The present age is ~otoriously 
sectarian, and therefore hostile to liberty.’ Elect. Serm. pp. 25—28. 

Of course, then, the present age is one in which such a sect lives, 
(i. e. in your estimation ;) and lives, not in Europe or Asia, where it 
would very little concern us, but here at home, in Old Massachusetts, 
the land of the blessed Pilgrims; and this sect is neither more nor less 
than the Orthodox. It would be strange indeed to deny that you 
meant to affirm this, merely because you have not here called them 
by name. I will not for a moment suppose you to be capable of such 
disingenuousness. 

’ Inthe second extract above named, you suggest that ‘the accusation 
of a persecuting spirit, will be repelled on the part of the Orthodox 
with indignation. But you insist upon it that it is true. Fire and 
sword, you allege, are not the only instruments of persecution. The 
form may be changed, while the spirit lives.’ ‘Persecution has in- 
deed given up its halter and fagot; but 7 breathes venom from tts lips, 
and secretly blasts what it cannot openly destroy.’ Works, pp. 561, 562. 

A terrible Hydra indeed this must be, which has such a poisonous 
breath! And happy must itbe for Massachusetts, that she can furnish 
‘a voice of strength’ to reach ‘far and wide’ enough to frighten it 
back to its native fen, whenever it makes its appearance and begins to 
~ hiss! 

In the third long extract as mentioned above, the Inquisition is again 
brought upon the tapis. ‘The multitude [of the Orthodox] dare not 
think or speak, because [the Inquisition in the new form] is more ter- 
rible than that of Spain. Men are told indeed to search the Scrip- 
tures; but they know full well, that unless they find there the creed 
of the Orthodox, they must undergo the penalty of exclusion. All 
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this is worse than Papal bondage. And on the ground of Congrega- 
tionalism, the church can be little more than the tool of the minister in 
the business of exclusion. So all comes into the hands of the clergy ; 
who, in order to complete the whole plan, are forming Consociations, 
and erecting ECCLESIASTICAL CouRTS, which are to compel men to 
believe as they do. This is a most degrading form of vassalage, im- 
posing on the mind the dreams and fictions of men, for the everlast- 
ing truth of God.” Works, pp. 565, 566. 

The fourth extract presents an apology for your controversial ef- 
forts. This in substance is, that ‘you saw assaults on freedom of 
thought and speech [by the Orthodox,] which would have left us only 
the name of religious liserty. It became perilous to search the Scrip- 
tures for ourselves, and to speak our own convictions. The often re- 
iterated idea of penalties as bad as fine and imprisonment is again in- 
troduced,[a spectre which seems to have haunted you with more than 
ordinary obtrusiveness and pertinacity]; and then to frighten this 
spectre away, your strong voice was raised, and it made its retreat.’ 
Works, Pretpp. wii, ivil.. * *), See 

You have given your name to the world as the author of accusa- 
tions, that we are aiming to subvert and destroy the religious liberty of 
this Commonwealth ; that we are combined to put down all free inquiry 
in matters of religion; that we are endeavoring, in secret and openly, to 
introduce an ecclesiastical tyranny worse than that of the Inquisition; 
that we are determined to raise up ecclesiastical Courts to try, condemn, 
and punish all whom we deem to be heretics ; and thus to prevent all right 
of private judgment, and all freedom in respect to religious opinion.’ 


The foregoing extracts are quite sufficient to convey to the 
reader the views which Professor Stuart entertains of the na- 
ture of the charges which Dr Channing has alleged against 
the Orthodox in New England. Whether he has given to 
these charges a more criminating character than was intended 
by their author, or not, we shall not assume to be the judges. 
One fact, however, appears to us very plainly, and that is, he 

~has not been very cautious to distinguish between civil and 
mental bondage. In relation to these different kinds of slavery, 
Dr C. is quite explicit in the following, which was quoted by 
the Professor: ‘Is it said, that, in this country, where the 
rights of private judgment and of speaking and writing accord- 
ing to our convictions, are guarantied with every solemnity by 
institutions and laws, religion can never degenerate into tyran- 
ny ; that here its whole influence must conspire to the libera- 
tion and dignity of the mind? I answer, we discover little 
knowledge of human nature, if we ascribe to constitutions the 
power of charming to sleep the spirit of intolerance and exclu- 
sion. Almost every other bad passion may sooner be put to 
rest ; and for this plain reason, that intolerance always shelters 
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itself under the name and garb of religious zeal. Because we 
live in a country where the gross, outward, visible chain is 
broken, we must not conclude that we are necessarily free. 
There are chains not made of iron, which eat more deeply in- 
to the soul. An espionage of bigotry may as effectually close 
our lips, and chill our hearts, as an armed and hundred-eyed 
police. There are countless ways by which men in a free 
country may encroach on their neighbors’ rights. In religion, 
the instrument is ready made and always at hand. I refer to 
opinion, combined and organized in sects, and swayed by the 
clergy. We say we have no inquisition. But a sect, skilfully 
organized, trained to utter one cry, combined to cover with re- 
proach whoever may differ from themselves, to drown the free 
expression of opinion by denunciations of heresy, and to strike 
terror into the multitude by joint and perpetual menace; such 
a sect is as perilous and palsying to the intellect as the inquisi- 
tion. Itserves the minister as effectually as the sword. The 
present age is notoriously sectarian, and therefore hostile to 
liberty.’ Notwithstanding this very plain distinction between 
civil and mental bondage, which must have been directly be- 
fore the Professor’s eyes, he states the nature of the charges 
against which he directs his defence, in the following indis- 
criminating manner: ‘ We are accused of a settled design to 
invade the religious liberties of this community, and to force 
upon them, sooner or later, a creed which was framed in the 
dark ages, and is worthy only of them. We are charged with 
an intention to erect ecclesiastical courts, which, like the Inqui- 
sition of old, are by terror and compulsion to bring this whole 
commonwealth to one uniform system of religious doctrine.’ 
Such language as this seems to direct the mind to political 
government, and to laws of a civil code; and it is certain that 
the Professor’s defence proceeds on this principle ; which cer- 
tainly has the appearance of an evasion. ‘Though it is an un- 
doubted fact, that, should such schemes of clerical influence, 
as are suggested by Dr C. become as successful as their con- 
certers design, the political government and civil laws would 
soon fall into as great a subserviency to ecclesiastical tyranny, 
as they ever have been in catholic countries ; yet it is evident 
that Dr C. did not direct his statements with a design to cover 
this ground. 

That the learned Professor is correct in his confidence that 
the charges which he finds stated in the Doctor’s writings were 

18 
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directed against the Orthodox, there seems little or no ground 
to doubt. This was our opinion as early as when we first 
read the Doctor on the subject referred to. By all the informa- 
tion we have been able to collect, in regard to Orthodox poli- 
cy, we are sorry to say, that the views we have been compell- 
ed to entertain of the designs of the clegry of that order, have 
for years, been as unfavorable as are those which by any fair 
construction, are indicated by what the Professor has quoted 
from the writings of Dr Channing. Under these circum- 
stances, we are not surprised to find Professor Stuart as fully 
satisfied as ourselves, that Dr C. intended his charges to lie 
against that denomination. In this particular, we have great 
respect for the Professor’s opinion. And well we may have ; 
for who has a better opportunity to form a correct judgment 
on this subject? He well understands all the views and designs 
of the Orthodox clergy ; and in their policy and management, 
he unquestionably exerts an influence which corresponds with 
the high standing where his learning, talents, and perseverance 
have placed him. 


Whether he has rendered any real or lasting benefit to the 
cause of Orthodoxy, by informing the public that he is satisfied 
that Dr C’s charges are against that order in particular, or not, 
it might be deemed premature, should we venture to decide, 
if not officious. But there is one fact, which it seems that this 
ecclesiastical politician, with all his learning, skill and ex- 
perience, does not know. We mean the fact, that his 
statements, which he makes, and which he graces with all the 
boldness and confidence which belong to truth and triumph, 
do, in many instances, hold forth to the public indications un- 
favorable to himself and his cause, of which he seems entire] 
ignorant. 

Who is this Dr Channing? what is his standing in society ? 
What weight does his character give to accusations which he 
sees fit to prefer? By the literati in Europe and America, 
these questions are readily answered ; and the number of the 
common people in New England is few, who are ignorant of 
them. Nor is Professor Stuart backward in acknowledging 
the claims which his accuser has both for erudition and sincer- 
ity, which he has very fully done on pp. 40, 41, 43, where we 
find the following : 
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‘You will ask me, perhaps, why I should select you as the object of 
this call and of this complaint. My answer is ready. You have been 
ingenuous enough to give your name to the world, as a pledge that 
you will support the charges which you have made. I commend you 
most sincerely for this. It is a pledge, that you do not mean to act in 
the dark, and that you are not afraid to take on you the: responsibility 
of what you affirm. I regard it also as a satisfactory testimonial, that 
you believe in the truth of what you have alleged. I would not for a 
moment have it understood, that in denying the charges which you 
have brought, I mean to implicate you in the charge of uttering inten- 
tional falsehood. Sir, I know of nothing in your life or writings, 

- much as I dissent from many things which you have said, that would 
justify me in making such an assertion. I should deem it inexcusable 
in myself, not to explain what I say in such a manner, that TI shall not 
be understood by any one, as making an allegation of this nature 
against you ; nor will I allow the objection to be made to me, that I 
have assailed you with such a complaint.’ 


And speaking of what a writer in the North American 
Review says of the works of Dr Channing, he accords in 
bestowing encomiums on the Dr’s writings, with the au- 
thor to whom he refers. In this accuser then we have a 
divine of acknowledged learning and honesty, and whose fame 
for both stands high in the literary world. Has he had an op- 
portunity to be acquainted with the Order against whom he has 
preferred his charges? Has he been so situated as to give 
him time and means to obtain a sufficient knowledge of the Or- 
thodox in New England? We believe that Professor Stuart, 
as well as people generally, entertains no doubts on these ques- 
tions. He must be sensible that no man, in these regions, has 
any better information concerning the views and designs of the 
Orthodox, than their accuser, except the Orthodox themselves. 
It is very probable that the Professor may entertain a belief, 
that he is not fully known to Dr C. But it is often the case 
that others know us better than we know ourselves. Be this 
as it may, we hesitate not to believe, that of all the opposers 
of Orthodoxy, no man is more thoroughly acquainted with its 
schemes, its windings, its means and its ultimate objects, than 
Dr Channing. 

What then has Professor Stuart said to the public? He has 
said that a divine, whom he esteems, both for his learning, and 
for his honest sincerity ; and who has had all the opportunity 
and means of information respecting the Orthodox, that any 
man in New England could possibly have, has openly to the 
world accused that order of religious people, ‘of a settled de- 
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sign to invade the religious liberties of this community, and to 
force upon them, sooner or later, a creed which was framed in 
the dark ages, and is worthy only of them—with an intention 
to erect ecclesiastical courts, which, like the inquisition of old, 
are by terror and compulsion to bring this whole commonwealth 
to one uniform system of religious doctrine—of having dark, 
selfish, malignant purposes, determined at all adventures to in- 
troduce compulsion into matters of religion, a compulsion worse 
than the terrors of the inquisition and the chains which it forges.’ 
This is certainly saying much; but we think not much in fa- 
vor of Orthodoxy. Should one inform us that he entertains a 
very good opinion of himself, and that he is satisfied that he is 
an honest, upright man in all his dealings with men ; but that it 
is a fact that a neighbor of his, with whom he has lived for many 
years, and who knows him as well as any man can know 
another, and whom he esteems to be an honest man, and one 
who would by no means accuse him or any body else wrong- 
fully with design, has come to the full conclusion that he is dis- 
honest in the extreme, and knavish in his dealings with himself 
and the neighbors generally, and has publicly charged him with 
these vices; and pledged himself to make good the charge, by 
subscribing his name to the same,—we should think the man’s 
story was not a little unfavorable to his character. This seems 
to be precisely the situation in which Professor Stuart has 
placed himself and the Order to which he belongs, by what he 
has written and published. It is evident, however, that many 
thousands in this community entertained the same opinion of 
a Orthodox before, which his writings are calculated to con- 
rm. 


But it is time that we ask the question, whether Professor 
Stuart has furnished a sufficient refutation of the charges which 
he says Dr C. has preferred against the Orthodox? We think 
that this question cannot be answered in the affirmative, unless 
we allow that his unqualified denial of them is a sufficient refu- 
tation. He says, on p. 37, ‘Ido know that the accusations 
which you stand pleded to support, are Nor TRUE. J aver 
that THEY ARE NoT, before heaven and earth.’ If he could, by 
any possible course of fair reasoning, have disproved, and refu- 
ted the charges which he was laboring to invalidate, there 
certainly was not the least necessity of these solemn assev- 
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erations. ‘The man who can give his neighbor his due, by 
either number, weight or measure, has no occasion to affirm 
before heaven and earth respecting the matter. 


Let us bring this whole controversy into the smallest possi- 
ble compass. By so doing we can the more easily comprehend 
it, and discern its merits. While it lies spread over a number 
of pages, and is expressed by various circumlocutions, vary- 
ing from lighter to darker shades, the reader has but an indis- 
tinct perception of it. We will take the amount of the accusa- 
tions then as the Professor seems to view them. They amount, 
in the first place, to a design to impose civil disability or legal 
impediment, on account of religious belief; and secondly, to 
the enforcement of a religious creed, by the power of terror, 
which exceeds that of the inquisition. If we rightly under- 
stand the Professor, these two points form a centre, where 
all that he has stated, as matters of allegation, evidently meet. 

Having these two points before us, we say that Professor 
Stuart has acknowledged that he does not certainly know that 
there is not in fact reality inthem. He says, p. 18, ‘Say, if 
you please, that we are utterly mistaken; that all our convic- 
tions are the result of superstition, or prejudice, or bigotry, or 
of a narrow, illiberal education ; yet so long as we are in this 
plight, what are we to do? as honest men, we must follow the 
dictates of our consciences. We acknowledge the possibility 
that these may be blinded, or perverted, or even ‘ seared ;’ but 
so long as we are not convinced that this is the case, how can 
we do otherwise than propagate our sentiments by all proper 
methods, and with all the earnestness in our power.’ 

He here allows it possible that the Orthodox are deceived ; 
and that superstition, prejudice or bigotry, &c. has produced 
the convictions of their minds; and that they are propagating 
their religious sentiments, with all the earnestness in their pow- 
er, under such influence. But who does not know that reli- 
gious persecution is the natural consequence of prejudice, su- 
perstition and bigotry? The reader will not misunderstand us 
here; we do not mean to insinuate that the Professor ac- 
knowledges that the Orthodox are acting under such a wicked 
influence ; but that he acknowledges that he does not know to 
the contrary. How then could he say, as before quoted? ‘J 
do know that the accusations which you stand pledged to sup- 
port are NOT TRUE. I aver that THEY ARE NOT, be- 
fore heaven and earth.’ 
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But the Professor has done much more than simply to ac- 
knowledge that he does not know that the charges which are 
preferred against the Orthodox, are not matters of fact. We 
shall soon see that he acknowledges that they are. Has he 
not yielded the first of the two points? Has he not manifested 
a willingness to impose a civil disability on Universalists, because 
they believe that the wickedness, which men practise in this 
world, is punished here in the world where crimes are com- 
mitted ; but do not carry rewards and punishments into a future 
state? . Certainly*he has done this, as may be seen on p. 14, 
where he says, while explaining the views of the Orthodox on 
the subject of religious freedom, ‘ We mean that the Mahome- 
tan, even, and the Jew, and the Deist, as well as the Christian, 
should have the liberty of worshipping in his own way among 
us, so long as they demean themselves peaceably, and do not 
invade the rights of others. We know of no exception to par- 
ticipation in civil and social rights, and the rights of worship- 
ping in our own way, or of even not worshipping in any way, 
under a government that is free in the sense that we would 
have it; and all this without any abridgement of the rights of 
citizens, without any civil disabilities. At most, we know of 
only one case, to which an exception can be made, on the 
ground of religious opinion. This is, where a man denies the 
existence of God, or of a state of future rewards and punish- 
ments. In such a case, we do not see how the obligation of 
an oath can have any binding force at all; and therefore we 
cannot see the propriety of administering one, either as a wit- 
ness or as a magistrate. We cannot help looking on it as a 
mere mockery of this solemnity, to administer an oath in such 
cases.’ Here then is one denomination of professing christians, 
which is already numerous, and very fast increasing, and to 
whom the gospel, in its redeeming power, and purifying effica- 
cy,.is almost the only theme of instruction which is, by 
the avowed principles of Professor Stuart, deprived of civil 
rights in society. Along side of this open and full confession 
of the first important charge preferred against the Orthodox, 
how appears his solemn asseveration, before heaven and earth, 


that it is NOT TRUE? 


? 
The controversy is now at an end, as it relates to .the first 
specification. Let us next endeavor to ascertain if he has as 
fully conceded the second. In the second specification, the 
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Orthodox are accused of enforcing a religious creed, by the 
power of terror, which exceeds that of the inquisition. That 
the Professor has conceded this point, as fully as he has the 
other, may be seen by the following, on p. 17, where he says, 
‘As an immortal being, I look forward to the time when my- 
self and all around me are to enter on the “ recompense of re- 
ward,” a final and eternal one. If L am serious in my religious 
views; if I am well persuaded that they are true, and this af- 
ter repeated and protracted and patient examination ; then I 
must be utterly destitute even of the spirit of common hu- 
manity, if I do not desire others to participate with me in this 
persuasion. Were it a matter pertaining merely to their tem- 
poral interests, most of my fellow beings would pronounce me 
destitute of humanity, in case I should not warn those around 
me, whom I thought to be in danger, and should not excite 
them to escape from it. But O the never dying soul! The 
awful tribunal of ‘ eternal judgment!” ‘“ The fearfulness of fall- 
ing into the hands of the living God, who is a consuming fire !” 
If I believe that there are unequivocal declarations in God’s 
word, (as I truly do) in respect to these tremendous subjects ; 
if I believe that the impenitent are surely exposed to endless 
misery; that those who reject the Saviour as he is offered in 
the gospel, “shall not see life, but that the wrath of God will 
abide on them ;” can I, as a man of any pretensions to benev-. 
olence, refrain from telling all this to others, from urging it up- 
on them, and from warning them of the danger in which I sin- 
cerely believe them to be?” Ifit had been the special design 
of the Professor to set forth a danger which would excite the 
greatest possible terror in the human mind, how could he have 
better succeeded? He has been careful to compare it with 
temporal danger, and as careful to set forth its superior claims. 
What are dungeons, what are chains, what are inquisitions, 
with all their instruments of torture, in comparison with the 
subject in which he declares his faith, and which he urges in 
justifying himself in enforcing his creed on the minds of his fel- 
low beings! He here, in quite an eloquent manner, endeav- 
ors to show that if he does not do what he is accused of do- 
ing, he could have no just claims as a man of benevolence! 
Along side of this argument, in which he has in the fullest pos- 
sible terms, conceded to the verity of the accusation, how will 
appear his solemn asseveration, before heaven and earth, that it 
is NOT TRUE! 
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We think it proper, on the subject which we have been ex- 
amining, a subject of vital importance to the religious world, as 
also to the cause of genuine christianity, to ask the following 
question : If the Orthodox were professedly engaged in the work 
which Dr Channing has attributed to them, what creed, of all 
which have been fabricated by the clergy in all ages, could 
better answer the purpose of a foundation on which to erect 
and complete their ecclesiastical edifice? The soul of man is 
immortal ; it stands in a danger of infinite moment, the danger 
of falling into the hands of its Creator! Believe, or suffer eter- 
nal torments, is all the persuasion and all the logic which be- 
long to it! 

We also think it reasonable to ask, what different means the 
Orthodox would employ, if they were professedly pursuing the 
business which Dr C. has laid to their charge, from the means 
they now employ? Their clergy use all the flattery of which 
they are masters, and they are adepts in that art; and they 
know well where, and with whom to employ it. They exert 
all their skill to awaken fear, and they are well acquainted with 
the most suitable subjects of this passion. ‘They have concer- 
ted the most successful measures to draw money from every 
class of community, which could be invented and matured by 
many years of study, practice and experience. ‘ By their fruits 
ye shall know them. Do men gather grapes of thorns, or figs 
of thistles ? 

We cannot forbear to notice a sentiment which Professor 
Stuart has presented us on pp. 14, 15, with which our very 
hearts accord, and which would have done him, in our esteem, 
no small honour, if he had not annihilated it on p. 17. The 
sentiment which we cordially approve, he thus states: ‘ Reli- 
gion, all true religion, is a voluntary offering on the part of 
man to his Creator. A forced creed is no creed. Belief, from 
its own nature and the very constitution of the human mind, 
must be free, spontaneous, induced by argument, not compelled 
by fear or by threats. All professed belief of this latter kind, 
is utterly unworthy of the name. It is an object of abhorrence 
to God, and of loathing to men. And whether an attempt is 
made to force it on our minds by the terrors of an inquisitorial 
tribunal, or by the milder penalties of additional taxation and 
loss of civil rights, it matters not with us. We will not say that 
both of these ways of enforeing it ought to receive equal disap- 
probation from us; but we do truly say, that both receive our 
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unqualified disapprobation.’ Such a sentiment is worthy of 
the scholar, of the christian, and the divine. But how lamen- 
tably, and with what an unsparing hand has the Professor de- 
stroyed so rich a treasure, where he labors, on p. 17, to en- 
force his creed by the terrors of ‘a consuming fire!’ by the 
horrors of ‘endless misery!’ He says, as above quoted, ‘A 
forced creed is no creed.’ What then is a creed which is 
forced upon us by fear more horrid than the most severe tor- 
ments on earth could awaken? He says, as above quoted, ‘A 
professed belief compelled by fear or by threats, is an object 
of abhorrence to God, and of loathing to men.’ What then 
must his creed be, which people are compelled to receive from 
fear of endless misery, with which they are constantly threat- 
ened ? 

But Professor Stuart pleads with great earnestness, and he 
thinks with complete success, that if he believes sincerely in 
these terrors, that he is in duty bound to warn all his fellow 
beings around him of such danger; and he contends for the 
right so to do. No one has denied him this right. Dr Chan- 
ning has not disputed it. And it was a manifest evasion of the 
subject, on which he professed to write, for him to occupy a 
single line for such a purpose. And yet it is a mortifying 
fact, that a large part of fifty-two pages is devoted to this eva- 
sion. 

That he really thinks it his duty to enforce his creed on his 
fellow beings, by all the terrors of which he speaks, as horrible 
and as unreasonable as they are, and however dishonoring to 
God, or tormenting to men they may be, we need not dispute 
for a moment. Christian charity delights in believing men to 
be honest. But he should know that thus to plead is an ac~- 
knowledgment that he is one of the very men of whom Dr 
Channing thus speaks: ‘ Who, surrendering to others their best 
powers, receive unresistingly a teaching which wars against 
reason and conscience ; and who think it a merit to impose on 
such as live within their influence, the grievous bondage, which 
they bear themselves.’ Professor Stuart and all other men, 
who really believe in a creed which defies and humbles rea- 
son, and denies the plainest dictates of common sense ; which 
directly contradicts the universal benevolence of God, which is 
so richly displayed in creation and providence, and which im- 
pelled an inspired writer to exclaim, ‘The Lord is good unto 
all; and his tender mercies are over all his works ;? and which 
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in room of embracing God as the scriptures hold him up in the 
declaration, ‘God is love,’ represents him full of fury and 
wrath; and which, in reference to a future state, presents us 
with the horrors of endless torture, in room of that blessed life 
and immortality, which are brought to light through the gos- 
pel, we say that such men are entitled to our sincere commis- 
eration. From our hearts we pity them. What heart must 
not bleed at the following exclamation of the pious, the elo- 
quent, the celebrated Saurtn? ‘I sink, I sink, under the aw- 
ful weight of my subject ; and I declare, when I see my rela- 
tions, my friends, the people of my charge, this whole congre- 
gation; when I think that I, that you, that we are all threaten- 
ed with these torments; when I see in the backwardness of 
my devotions, the languor of my love, in the levity of my reso- 
lutions and designs, the least evidence, though it be only pre- 
sumptive, of my future misery, yet I find in the thought a 
mortal poison, which diffuseth itself into every period of my 
’ life, rendering society tiresome, nourishment insipid, pleasure 
disgustful, and life itself a cruel bitter—I cease to wonder 
that the fear of Ael/ hath made some mad and others melan- 
choly.? Men who are condemned, by the blind court of super- 
stition, thus to labor, and drag out a miserable existence, tor- 
tured with such withering fears, deserve our pity, our deep 
commiseration. We do not wonder that the clergy, who hold 
up such doctrine, and enforce such fears on their hearers, ap- 
pear in their pulpits so awfully solemn, and with visages which 
indicate fearful forbodings. But we do wonder how they can 
appear so cheerful out of their desks, and how they can in- 
dulge their appetites like the rich man in the gospel, by living 
sumptuously every day! Indeed it has appeared to us, for 
many years, a difficulty hard to solve, why our clergy, who 
profess to believe, and who preach such awful terrors as await- 
ing us in the future state, are not more in earnest than they ap- 

ear to be. We are unable to account for their apathy. 

ven when they announce these terrors in public, they often 
appear to take more pains to dress them up in a scholastic li- 
very of rhetorical figures and flights of oratory, than to give 
any solid evidence either of their reality, or of their sober be- 
lief in them. Nor have we ever been able to reconcile their 
efforts to procure means for missionary purposes, by begging 
money even of the poor, urging the dangers of endless misery, 


to incite them to give, with the affluence and luxury in which 
they live. 
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Though we feel no disposition to disallow the Professor the 
claims which he urges to sincerity in his belief concerning the 
danger men are in, we do candidly say, that on a careful pe- 
rusal of his letter to Dr C. we discover the distorted features 
of wounded pride, much plainer than we do the tremulous as- 
pect of fear. Dr Channing’s election sermon has given no 
small concern to his religious opposers. In that sermon, he 
has, like a skilful surgeon, probed an ulcer, which has long 
been reputed as healthy, sound flesh, and has shown that gan- 
grene is there. He has unlocked a casket which has been said 
to contain precious jewels, and shown that vermin and rubbish 
are all that is init. This sermon, besides other valuable in- 
formation, contains a fair refutation of the illiberal part of Pro- 
fessor Stuart’s Sermon before the legislature of the State, in 
which, no doubt one half, and probably more, of the members 
were told that they were not entitled to the right of oath. The 
extraordinary attention which was paid by the legislature, and 
the public generally, to the Dr’s Sermon, must have been a 
source of no little mortification to the Professor, whose ser- 
mon gave no small offence. 


Notwithstanding we feel a sensible interest in the decline of 
cruel and illiberal creeds, and although we fervently and de- 
voutly pray that the time may come when the last vestige of 
them shall disappear, we are not without feelings of compas- 
sion for those whose views are different from ours ; who feel as 
if all true religion would be lost from the earth, if the fear of 
hell should be taken away. In concluding these remarks, 
therefore, we would be careful to give our readers to under- 
stand that the notice we have taken of Professor Stuart’s Let- 
ter has not been dictated by any feelings towards him or the 
Orthodox generally, inconsistent with most fervent desires for 
his and their best interest and happiness. Joyful should we be 
could the understandings of those brethren be redeemed from 
that bondage of fear in which they are inthraled, and they be 
brought to see and rejoice in God as the compassionate Father 
of his whole creation. And we do most devoutly pray that 
God would make known unto them, and to all men, what he 
was pleased to make known unto the apostles of Christ, ‘That, 
in the dispensation of the fulness of times he will gather to- 
gether in one all things in Christ, both which are in heaven, 
and which are on earth ; even in him.’ H. B. 
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Arr. XVII. 
Punishment and Forgiveness. 


I. The scriptures of the Old Testament teach that God 
renders to every man according tu his work ;‘ and they also 
proclaim the Lord God merciful and gracious, forgiving in- 
aquity, transgression and sin® Nor is either of these doctrines 
of the Old Testament abrogated under the Gospel Dispensa- 
tion. The scriptures of the New Testament expressly state, 
that God will render to every man according to his deeds,* in the 
day (or dispensation) when God shall judge the secrets of men 
by Jesus Christ; and also that he hath exalted Jesus Christ to 
be a Prince and Saviour, to give repentance and forgiveness of 
sins. These two important doctrines of the Bible have been 
so defined by a respectable class of christians, as to appear in- 
consistent with each other. They hold that the sentence of 
the law against transgressors, in recompense to them according 
to their deserts, is their consignment to endless punishment. 
And as ‘all have sinned,’ the just desert of all is the aforesaid 
endless punishment. Yet the class of christians of whom I 
speak, notwithstanding they believe that the just desert of all men 
is eternal misery, and though they urge it as the plain doctrine of 
God’s word that every man shall be dealt with according to 
his desert, do not mean to be understood as believing that all 
men shall be made to suffer that deserved recompense of mis- 
ery. For the doctrine of forgiveness, they say, is likewise a 
doctrine of the scriptures ; and they hope that God, through 
the exercise of forgiveness, will make millions of sinners to be 
participants of eternal happiness in heaven. Thus the sinner’s’ 
hope of final happiness is made to be the hope of an escape 
from his deserved punishment. 

Indeed forgiveness has commonly been understood to be the 
clearing of a person from some deserved punishment. How 
then shall the person who is tempted to sin, know what to ex- 
pect from the threatening of God’s law? If divine forgiveness 
be a deliverance from deserved punishment, then, though God 
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has positively declared that he will render to every man ac- 
cording to his deserts, yet he may render to no man according 
to his deserts,—nor can he punish any to whom he extends 
forgiveness. In this way the doctrines of punishment and for- 
giveness are set in opposition to each other ; and many, while 
they profess: to be strenuous advocates, both for the doctrine 
of divine forgiveness, and of God’s rendering to every man 
according to his works, do, in the very labors in which they 
undertake to urge these doctrines, alternately deny them both. 
In urging the doctrine of the punishment of sinners, they pre- 
clude the possibility of their ever being forgiven, and in urging 
the doctrine of the forgiveness of sinners, they preclude the 
possibility of every man’s being recompensed according to his 
deserts. 


II. But we hope to be able to show, to the satisfaction of 
the candid reader, that there is no inconsistency between the 
doctrines of punishment and forgiveness, as taught in the sacred 
scriptures. ‘The better to accomplish our purpose, we will 
view the two subjects both separately, and in connexion with 
each other. ; 

In the first place we will take a view of the teachings of 
scripture concerning the punishment of sinners. In the 18th 
chapter of Ezekiel there is recorded a kind of judicial decision, 
from the court of Heaven, upon the meaning of the divine 
law, about which the people had fallen inte mistakes. ‘ The 
word of the Lord came unto me again, saying, What mean ye, 
that ye use this proverb concerning the land of Israel, saying, 
The fathers have eaten sour grapes, and the children’s teeth 
are set on edge? As [ live, saith the Lord God, ye shall not 
have any more to use this proverb in Israel. Behold, all souls 
are mine ; ,as the soul of the father, so also the soul of the son 
is mine: the soul that sinneth it shall die. .The son shall not 
bear the iniquity of the father, neither shall the father bear the 
iniquity of the son: the righteousness of the righteous shall be 
upon him, and the wickedness of the wicked shall be upon 
him.’ Hereby we are informed that the law of God makes 
the wages of sin to be death. Not eternal death, however, or 
endless punishment, as they affirm whose sentiment has been 
before stated. The death pronounced on sinners by the di- 
vine law is only to be co-extensive in duration with sin. ‘To 
this point the word of God proceeds to say,—‘ But if the 
wicked will turn from all his sins that he hath committed, and 
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keep all my statutes, and do that which is lawful and right, he 
shall surely live, he shall not die. All his transgressions that 
he hath committed, they shall not be mentioned unto him; in 
his righteousness that he hath done he shall live.’ Hence we 
learn that it is the principle of divine law, the justice of the 
government of Heaven, that when a sinner has turned from the 
way of sin, and walks in the possession and practice of princi- 
ples of godliness, he is no longer a subject of that condemna- 
tion or death which is the just portion of sinners. Justice con- 
demns him only while he is a sinner. And since the divine 
law does neither ordain nor predict that men shall always 
continue in tke character of sinners, it does not determine that 
any shall be subjects of eternal death. ; 

This view of the death or punishment of sin, that its dura- 
tion is measured by man’s continuance in the character of sin- 
ners, accords with the experience of all who have been reform- 
ed. St John says, ‘ We know that we have passed from death 
unto life, because we love the brethren. He that loveth not 
his brother abideth in death.’+ He and his christian brethren, 
when they were in the spirit of opposition to the law of God, 
were in that death which is the wages of sin. On them was 
executed what God’s law declares, ‘ The soul that sinneth it 
shall die.’ ‘ For to be carnally minded is death.” But when 
they turned from the way of sin, and walked in that love which 
is the fulfilling of the law, they passed from death unto life, 
and felt that as far as they were holy no just law in the uni- 
verse could condemn them. 

"What is contained in the word of God by Ezekiel, ‘ The 
soul that sinneth, it shall die,’ is expressed in other words by 
the apostle Paul, in Rom. ii, 6-10. ‘Who will render to 
every man according to his deeds; to them who, by patient 
continuance in well doing, seek for glory, and honor, and im- 
mortality ;* eternal life ;* but unto them that are contentious, 


11 John iii, 14. 


* Rom, viii, 6, 3 _Apdaporev, Incorruptness, or purity of doctrines and 
designs. ‘ Aionion life. Some have contended that the punishment of 
evil doers, spoken of in this passage, is eternal punishment in the future 
world, because the reward of the well doers is eternal life. 1 know that the 
christian hopes for an eternity of life and happiness beyond the ave ; not 
however, as the fruit or reward of his present doings, but as the = gift of 
God’s grace. The aionion life, which is the christian’s reward, is the life 
and happiness which he receives and enjoys in believing and obeying the 
Sospel. In possessing himself of the glory, and honor, and incorruptness of 
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and do not obey the truth, but obey unrighteousness, indigna- 
tion, and wrath. Tribulation and anguish upon every soul of 
man that doeth evil, of the Jew first, and also of the Gentile. 
But glory, honor, and peace, to every man that worketh good ; 
to the Jew first, and also to the Gentile, for there is no respect 
of persons with God.’ It is plain from this scripture that the 
just punishment of sin, is the tribulation and anguish which the 
disobedient suffer in their sins. This sentiment is also clearly 
expressed by the same apostle in Rom. iii, 16,17. ‘ Destruc- 
tion and misery are in their ways; and the way of peace have 
they not known.’ The way of sin is a way of misery, and no 
true peace is found therein. Consequently men must be pun- 
ished with misery just as long as they walk the sinner’s way. 
Having taken this brief view of the scripture doctrine con- 
cerning the punishment of sinners, wg will in the second place, 
consider the subject of gospel forgiveness. ‘The original word 
translated forgive in the New Testament is aphiemz, from apo, 
from, and iemi, to send. To send away, dismiss, deliver from. 
It occurs in Matt. xiii, 36, and is rendered, sentaway. ‘Then 
Jesus sent the multitudes away.’ In Mark xv, 37, the same 
Greek word signifies to emit, or give up. And Jesus cried 
with a loud voice, and gave up the ghost.’ It ‘is also used in 
1 Cor. vii, 12, for putting away..or dismissing a wife. ‘If any 
brother hath a wife that believeth not, and she be pleased to 
dwell with him, let him not, put her away. It also occurs in 
Matt. iv. 20,22, and is tendered by the word left.‘ And they 
straightway left their nets and followed him.’ ‘This word in 
its. substantive form occurs in Luke iv, 18, in the sense of 
‘ dismission, deliverance, or liberty, as of captives.’ ‘ He hath 
sent me to heal the broken hearted, to preach delwerance to 
the captives, and recovering of sight to the blind, to set at lib- 
erty them that are bruised.’ Here the words deliverance and 
liberty are from the same Greek word that is rendered for- 


principle which he seeks, he possesses himself of aionion life. Asin John v, 
24, * Verily, verily, I say unto you, He that receiveth my word, and believ- 
eth on him that sent me, hath everlasting (aionion) life, and shall not come 
into condemnation, but is passed from death unto life.’ Here what is called 
everlasting life, is also expressed by the single term, life: as in 1 John iii, 
14, quoted above: and Rom. viii, 6, ‘To be spiritually minded is life and 
peace ;? and in many other places. And in this passage, the reward which, 
in verse 7, is called eternal life, is, in verse 10, called glory, honor, and 
peace. The doctrine of an eternity of happiness, as the reward of our good 
deeds here, is as unscriptural as is the doctrine of an eternity of punishment 
for our evil deeds. . 1 Parkhurst on (Ageots) Aphesis. 
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giveness, whenever this latter term is used in the New Testa- 
ment. 

We have been thus particular to give the signification of the 
word from which forgiveness comes in the New Testament, 
and to present several instances of its scriptural use, for the 
purpose of discovering to the reader the importance of proper 
care in forming his judgement on this subject. We have re- 
marked before, that forgiveness has been commonly understood 
to mean the clearing of a person from deserved punishment. 
. But we find that the word does not, of itself, signify a deliver- 
ance from deserved punishment ; but simply to send away, dis- 
miss, or aeliver from. To dismiss, or deliver from, what, 
must be decided in every case by a reference to the subject 
unto which it is applied. | Accordingly, we find the original 
word, which is rendered forgive, in one case which we have 
noticed, used for dismissing or sending away the multitudes. 
In another instance it is used for dismissing or sending away a 
wife. In another, for sending out or giving up one’s life. 
And in another case which we have noticed, we find the word 
used for delivering from prison, from captivity, and from 
maimedness. Aud pursuing this necessary rule of construc- 
tion, if we find the phrase, forgiveness of deserved punishment, 
we are to receive it as meaning a deliverance from deserved 
punishment. 

But such an expression as, forgiveness of punishment, does 
not occur in the inspired writings. ‘The gospel forgiveness is 
the forgiveness of sins. ‘God hath exalted Jesus with his 
right hand, to be a Prince and a Saviour, for to give repent- 
ance to Israel, and forgiveness of sins.’ The ‘ forgiveness’ 
in this case is the deliverance spoken of in the passage before 
quoted from Luke. The same original word occurs in pre- 
cisely the same form in both cases. In the one case Jesus 
reads and applies to himself the words of the prophet,— He 
hath sent me to heal the broken hearted, to preach deliverance 
to the captives ;’ and in the other case, Peter says of Jesus, 
‘Him hath God exalted with his right hand, for to give re- 
pentance to Israel, and deliverance from sins.’ Now by giving 
deliverance from sins, Jesus fulfils that saying which he applied 
to himself,“ He hath sent me to preach (or proclaim) deliver- 
ance to the captives.’ What kind of forgiveness, liberty, or 
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deliverance is this? Is it, as some have imagined, a deliver- 
ance from going to an endless prison of darkness in the future 
world, as a punishment for sins committed in this? There is 
nothing in the scriptures to support such an opinion. It is a 
deliverance from the dark prison of unbelief, and from the 
miserable bondage of sin. So that the subject of this deliver- 
ance can say, ‘This I know, that whereas I was once blind, 
now I see.’ ‘He hath delivered us from the power of dark- 
ness, and hath translated us into the kingdom of his dear Son.’ 
‘ For we have not received the spirit of bondage again to fear, 
but we have received the spirit of adoption, whereby we cry, 
Abba, father.”? 

To render the light of our subject the more clear to the 
careful reader, we will take him to the scriptures for instruc- 
tion on the purpose and design of that gospel, through which 
we receive forgiveness of sins. See Matt. xviii, 11, ‘ For the 
Son of man is come to save that which was lost.’ Matt. i, 21, 
* He shall save his people from their sins.’ John i, 29, ‘ Be- 
hold the Lamb of God that taketh away the sin of the world.’ 
Acts ili, 26. ‘Unto you first, God having raised up his Son 
Jesus, sent him to bless you, in turning away every one of you 
from his iniquities.’” Eph. v, 25—27. ‘Christ also loved the 
church, and gave himself for it, that he might sanctify and 
cleanse it with the washing of water by the word, that he might 
present to himself a glorious church, not having spot, or wrin- 
kle, or any such thing, but that it should be holy, and without 
blemish.’ 1 Peter iii, 18. ‘ For Christ also hath once suffered 
for sins, the just for the unjust, that he might bring us to God.’ 
- Col. i, 19, 20. ‘ For it pleased the Father, that in him should 
all fulness dwell; and having made peace through the blood of 
his cross, by him to reconcile all things to himself’ 2 Cor. 
y, 18, 19. ‘And all things are of God, who hath reconciled Us 
to himself by Jesus Christ, and hath given to us the ministry of 
reconciliation, to wit, that God was in Christ reconciling the 
world unto himself. 

Hence we learn that the gospel is not a scheme which God 
has contrived for clearing sinners from suffering what his own 
word solemnly pronounced upon them ; but it is a plan of re- 
demption from sin and darkness, into that state of holy recon- 
ciliation to God, wherein they will no more incur those pain- 


1 Col. i, 13. 2 Rom. viii, 15. 
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ful stripes which the law threatens and inflicts upon transgres- 
sors. Yes, this is the gospel purpose of God: ‘ To turn away 
every one of you from his iniquity ;’ to ‘ sanctify and cleanse’ 
you ; to ‘reconcile you to God,’ and present you ‘ holy and 
without blemish.’ And as far as you are partakers of the gos- 
pel salvation from sin, and of reconciliation to God,—so far you 
are partakers of the gospel forgiveness, or deliverance from sin. 
Of the forerunner of Jesus, it was said, ‘ Thou shalt go before 
the face of the Lord to prepare his ways; to give knowledge 
of salvation to his people, by the remission of their sins, 
through the tender mercy of our God, whereby the day-spring 
from on high hath visited us, to give light to them that sit in 
darkness, and in the shadow of death, to guide our feet in the 
way of peace. Here we are informed that the forerunner of 
the world’s Saviour, gave the people knowledge concerning 
that kind of salvation which takes place by the remission of 
their sins ; i. e. by sending away their sins, or freeing them 
from their sins. And this freeing from sins takes place through 
the tender mercy of God, whereby he makes the day- spring 
from on high to visit us; to give light to them that sit in dark- 
ness, to guide our feet in the way of peace. 

Having considered the subjects of punishment and forgive- 
ness, separately, we will now consider these two subjects in 
connexion with each other, that the reader may see that there 
is no inconsistency between them as they stand in the scrip- 
tures. On the subject of punishment we have learned that 
God, in ‘ rendering to every man according to his deeds,’ will 
recompense ‘ tribulation and anguish upon every soul of man 
that doeth evil.’ Nor does the scriptural doctrine of forgive- 
ness contradict this sentiment of retribution ; for it teaches the 
forgiveness, not of deserved punishment, but of sins. ‘This for- 
giveness of sins frees men from the suffering of that tribulation 
and anguish which God doth recompense upon every man 
that doeth evil ; yet it does not oppose the doctrine of a just 
recompense to every man according to his deeds; for it frees 
them from the before mentioned tribulation and anguish by 
freeing them from sin. ‘Then being freed from sin, they are 
no longer that description of persons upon which the law pro- 
nounces its curses. 
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In the present light of our subject we can perceive the con- 
sistency of the sentence in the writings of Moses, which was 
referred to in the beginning of this article. ‘The Lord God, 
merciful and gracious, long suffering, and abundant in good- 
ness and truth, keeping mercy for thousands, forgiving iniquity 
and transgression, and sin, and that will by no means clear the 
guilty.’ God, in tender mercy to sinners, employs means in 
his wise and benevolent government, to reform them, and free 
them from transgression and sin. And when by the influence’ 
of those means which the divine government employs, sinners 
are brought to repentance, or turn from the love and practice 
of sin, then too they are freed from the guilt and condemna- 
tion of sin, and God does not impute to them their sins, or 
treat them as sinners any longer. They are permitted to en- 
joy the sweets of communion with God, in the consciousness 
of the divine approbation, as if they had never sinned. But 
while they remain ‘ guilty,’ walking in the way of transgression, 
God ‘ will by no means clear’ them from the suffering of that 
death and misery, that tribulation and anguish, which the di- 
vine law makes the sinner’s just portion. Accordingly, the 
person who has been forgiven, has suffered the proper punish- 
ment of his sins ; even as the man who has been healed of a 
bodily disease has suffered the natural evil of that disease. 
The sick man is freed from pain by being freed from the dis- 
ease by which the pain was produced..’ And when the dis- 
ease is removed, and the man restored to health, his then ex- 
periencing a freedom from pain, and the pleasure of bodily 
health is in accordance with, and not opposed to, that organic 

_daw of the corporeal system which connecis pain with disease ; 
for the same law connects pleasure with health. Even so, 
when the man who is reformed and forgiven, experiences a 
freedom from the evil or punishment of sin, 8nd enjoys the 
pleasure of virtue and truth, this is in accordance with, and 
not opposed to, that divine moral law, which commects pun- 
ishment with sin; for the same law connects a holy and ra- 
tional pleasure with virtue and truth. The language of this 
divine law is, ‘The righteous shall be recompensed in the 
earth ; much more the wicked and the sinner.” ‘ The soul 
that sinneth, it shall die,—in his sin that he hath sinned, and 
in his trespass that he hath trespassed, in them shall he die. 
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‘ But if the wicked will turn from all his sins that he hath com- 
mitted, and do that which is lawful and right, he shall surely 
live. All his transgressions that he hath committed, they shall 
not be mentioned unto him ; in his righteousness he shall live. 
Surely this law is not opposed to men’s being freed from the 
condemnation or death of sin, when they are freed from si. 


Ill. Thus far we have considered the subject of forgiveness 
in its most extensive sense, as applying to the whole work of 
deliverance from sin with its consequences. But there are two 
or three cases in the New Testament, where the subject of the 
divine forgiveness is introduced, in which the word forgive 
seems to be applied to that part of deliverance or salvation from 
sin, which consists in a sensible freedom of the mind from its 
guilt. Matthew and Mark make mention of Jesus saying to 
his disciples, ‘ Forgive, if ye have ought against any, that your 
Father also which is in heaven, may forgive you your tres- 
passes. But if ye do not forgive, neither will your Father 
which is in heaven forgive your trespasses.” We are not to 
construe this scripture as teaching that God cherishes an un- 
friendly disposition towards us, while we cherish an unfriendly 
disposition towards others. ‘This would represent Him who is 
the standard of perfection, as copying in his disposition after 
frail man, and even after wicked unforgiving men. God is 
unchangeably good, ‘kind to the unthankful and the evil.’ 
Even while men are sinners, God’s kindness to them employs 


1 Ezek. xviii. 4, 21, 22, 24. 2 Matt. vi. 14,15. Mark xi. 25, 26. See 
also Matt. xviii. 21—35. Some learned Theological writers use this passa 
in support of the doctrine of endless punishment in the prison of hell. The 
man, they say, who was cast into prison or delivered to tormentors until he 
should pay his debt, could never make payment, and therefore could never 
get released from prison: and hence they argue, that those with whom God 
deals thus, (see v.§§,) will be cast into a prison from which there is no de- 
liverance. But there is no authority either for this statement or conclusion. 
The object of the man in the parable, who cast his fellow-servant into prison 
was, to obtain his debt. ‘He cast him into prison, till he should pay the 
debt. It appears hence that he expected that his fellow-servant might be 
able to make some arrangement to pay the debt. And the same expectation 
is expressed of the lord of the unforgiving servant, when he delivered him 
over to the tormentors, or jailers. And though such debtor may have died in 
prison before he had paid the debt, it does not follow that those to whom this 
parable is applied, might not fully pay what their Lord required. The debt 
required of them was, to forgive their brethren. And as the debtor in the 
parable was to remain in prison until he should pay the debt, so should they 
emain in the prison of death, until they should exercise a forgiving spirit. 
He that loveth not his brother, abideth in death.’ But there is no evidence 
hat any will eternally continue in an unfriendly or unforgiving spirit. 
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means to bring them to repentance, that they mey come into 
the rich enjoyment of forgiveness, or freedom from sin. But 
we learn from the above language of our Lord, thet as long as 
we are in the service of sin, God will not grant us a freedom 
from its guilt. If we cherish an unkind and unforgiving dis- 
position towards our fellow-creatures, we are in bondage to 
sin; for such a disposition is sin. And it is only dy repenting 
or turning from sin, and exercising love which forgives our fel- 
low-creatures, that we can experience ourselves a freedom 
from guilt, and enjoy the approbation of our Father in heaven. 

Although the term forgive, in the last noticed instance, 
seems to apply in particular to a freedom from the gudlt or 
condemnation of sin, yet here is likewise implied chat freedom 
from sin itself, which we have shown to be meant in general 
by the phrase, forgiveness of sins. Nor can the christian find 
any forgiveness in his own experience, but what amounts to a 
deliverance from sin. 'The freedom from guilt which the 
christian enjoys, is only proportional to his freedom from the 
love and practice of evil. And when, as enlightened christians, 
we pray to our Father, ‘ Forgive us our sins,’ we dq not mean 
to ask God to let us go on im sin and screen us from the pun- 
ishment which he has threatened on transgressors; but the 
sense of our prayer is, ‘ Free us from our sins, that we may 
live unto thee, enjoy thine approbation and suffer no longer 
that tribulation and anguish, which is upon every soul of man 
that doeth evil.’ 


IV. We have now taken a general view of the doctrine of 
punishment as it is pronounced by the divine law, and admin- 
istered by the divine government ; and also of the doctrine of 
forgiveness or remission of sins. And it appears to be a clear 
case, that as these two doctrines stand in the scriptures, there 
is no inconsistency between them. But in addition to those 
evils which are regularly, and constantly executed in punish- 
ment upon sinners by the moral government of God, there are 
certain special judgments or external calamities unto which in- 
dividuals and nations subject themselves by a certain course 
and continuance of vice. And there is a case recorded in the 
Old Testament, of one of these special jadgments being threat- 
ened on a certain people, and their afterwards being preserv- 
ed from the suffering of it: on which we will here offer a few re- 
marks, lest it should be thought by some readers to be incon- 
sistent with the views which have now been given on the sub- 
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jects of punishment and forgiveness. ‘The word of the Lord 
came unto Jonah, saying, arise, go unto Nineveh, and preach 
unto it the preaching that I bid thee.’ And Jonah went, ‘ and 
he cried and said, Yet forty days, and Nineveh shall be over- 
thrown.’ Bat the people repented, and the threatened punish- 
ment was not executed upon them.’ Did not forgiveness in 
this case oppose the threatening of God, and clear that sinful 
people from the punishment which was their just desert? To 
give a correct view of the subject of this inquiry, it is necessa- 
ry to remark that God informed the people by his prophets, 
that whenever he should give them warning of any special ca- 
amity into which their course of conduct was tending to bring 
them, and they on receiving his warning should repent, they 
should escape the calamity of which they were warned.? 
There could not indeed be any reasonable motive to send a 
messenger to forewarn sinners of an evil unto which their 
course of conduct was exposing them, unless it were to afford 
them an opportunity to avoid the threatened evil by timely re- 
pentance. Judging of the case of Nineveh by the light of this 
principle, by which God assured the people that he would di- 
rect his conduct in all such instances, we must understand it to 
be the meaning of the message which God sent to the Nine- 
vites by Jonah, that by a continuance in their present course 
of iniquity forty days, they should become overwhelmed in 
destruction. But they repented, and did not continue in their 
wicked course the forty days longer ; and so they did not suffer 
the threatened punishment of temporal destruction. Accord- 
ingly the divine forgiveness in this case did not oppose the 
divine threatening, nor screen those sinners from deserved 
punishment. While they were sinners, they must have suffer- 
ed those evils with which the regular administration of the 
divine government always punishes the wicked. But they 
were not to be considered as having incurred, or they were 
not to be reckoned by the judgment of God as fully deserving, 
that special external calamity, until they should have contin- 
ued and multiplied their transgressions to a certain given ex- 
tent. And as their repentance prevented their continuance in 
iniquity to that duration and degree on which was predicated 
the threatening of destruction, they were freed from the destruc- 
tion by being freed from that degree of sin which would have 
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incurred or fully deserved it. Consequently nothing is found 
in this instance of God’s dealing with sinners, inconsistent with 
the doctrines of punishment and forgiveness as before explain- 
ed. 

The humble acknowledgments of Ezra and. David, saying 
in their addresses to God, that he had not dealt with them after 
their sins, nor rewarded them according to their iniquities, 
may at first strike the ear as being opposed to the universal ap- 
plication of the testimony of the same David, ‘ Thou renderest 
to every man according to his work.” But we think that by 
a fair construction of the language referred to, such opposition 
will not appear. It is not pretended that mankind receive no 
benefits but-on the ground of their merits. The reeompense 
which God renders to every man according to his deserts, is 
the good: or evil which men enjoy or suffer as the fruit of their 
moral conduct. Besides these fruits of human doings, there 
are blessings which God -bestows upon mankind of his own 
munificent goodvess, and not according to their works. Even 
in punishing the wicked according to their deserts, God designs 
their correction and consequent benefit; and this benevolent 
design of punishment is a good unto the sinner, which is not 
according to his sins, but according to the free mercy of God. 
And when Ezra and David offered the language above men- 
tioned, their people had been far astray in the path of sin, and 
God had punished and reformed them, and bestowed upon 
them many blessings which they could not have claimed on 
the ground of merit. Being deeply affected with the view of 
this unmerited goodness of God, and having that view of their 
own ingratitude which caused David on another occasion to 
say, ‘I was as a beast before thee,’ under these circumstances, 
their saying in prayer to God, ‘ He hath not dealt with us after 
our sins,’ &c. cannot be fairly construed as a disproof of the 
doctrine that men suffer, while in their sins, according to their 
deserts. For though they felt at such a time not only to con- 
fess the divine goodness to be above their merits, but also to 
magnify the demerit of their sins as being above the punish- 
ment which they had suffered, yet we are not to take an ex- 
pression of self reproach, which one utters under a deep sense 
of ingratitude and shame, and employ it as if it disproved 
the well supported and abstract doctrine of the Bible concern- 
ing the retributive government of God. 


TEx. ix, 18. Ps. citi, 10. 3 Pg, Ixii, 12. 
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V. In concluding this article, it will be proper to say afew 
words on the forgiveness which it is required of us to ex- 
tend to one another. How ate we to forgive our fellow 
creatures? Surely not by remitting all punishment. The scrip- 
tures consider those rulers who punish evil doers to be minis- 
ters of God, ordained of him to be a terror to evil works. 
‘ Whosoever resisteth them,’ saith St Paul, “resisteth the ordi- 
nance of God.’! But can these ministers of God, as the apos- 
tle calls civil rulers, be what God has appointed them to be, 
a terror to evil doers, and a praise to them that do well, if they 
are always to clear the guilty from punishment? If we cannot 
fulfil the command to forgive those who trespass against us, 
without clearing them in all cases from punishment, then we 
are every day living in violation of the divine requirement, by 
supporting our present system of civil government; for our 
civil government inflicts punishment on those who transgress 
its wholesome laws. 

But we have seen that the divine forgiveness is not a deliv- 
erance from deserved punishment, but a deliverance from sin. 
And although we cannot in a strict sense forgive sins, so as di- 
rectly to free others from guilt, yet we can forgive the sins of 
others so far as it respects our own feelings and conduct to- 
wards them. We can cherish towards them that spirit of fa- 
vor, which will employ such means as human agency can use, 
to lead those who trespass against us out of their errors, and 
restore them to the favor of society. We’ can exercise to- 
wards them that spirit of love and good will, which shall for- 
give the injury as far as we can forgive, ‘sending it away 
from’ our feelings, so that it shall not put into action a spirit of 
revenge, to injure them because they have injured us. And 
this forgiveness may be exercised towards one whom we are 
the means of bringing to punishment. We may chain or 
confine a madman, in the exercise of the best of feelings to- 
wards him, when his own safety or that of the community 
' seems to require it. Even so we may bring a transgressor to 
punishment, when his own good or the safety of the communi- 
ty seems to require it, while we harbor no unfriendly disposi- 
tion towards him, but exercise that love which pities his folly, 
and aims to promote his welfare. This same disposition, if 
the punishment which we are the means of having inflicte 
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proves salutary, or if by any other means he becomes reform- 
ed, and returns to society a good man, this same disposition 
will lead us to receive him to our respect, and give him a 
brother’s hand, as if he had never transgressed. It will dis- 
miss his sins, or blot them out of remembrance. 

Here then is a man who has been punished and forgiven, 
in human society. I do not mean that he has had his punish- 
ment forgiven. But he has had his punishment administered, 
and his transgressions forgiven. His transgressions are blot- 
ted out of remembrance, and society receives him as a just 
man. And when we possess and practice the spirit here de- 
seribed, which scorns retaliation, and desires and seeks the 
good of all, we can safely and consistently pray to our Father 
in heaven, ‘Forgive us our sins, as we forgive those who tress- 


pass against us.’ Ss. C. 


Art. XVIII. 
Errors of a Penatent. 


Luke xv, 18,19. ‘ Father, I have sinned against heaven, and before thee, 
and am no more worthy to be called thy son: make me as one of thy hired 


servants.’ 


Sin begins its course in error ; its whole travail is in darkness ; 
and misery is its constant attendant. It holds its dominion 
over the mind until, by some cause, truth finds its way to the 
understanding, and discovers to the deceived, the true cause 
of his sufferings. 

The progress of truth in the human mind, like the light of 
the natural day, is progressive. It advances, as the powers of 
perception are capable of expanding, dislodging erroneous 
views of things, and presenting them to the understanding 
as they are. .‘ The path of the just is as the shining light, that 
shineth more and more unto the perfect day.’ And as we 
have not a correct view of objects until the light of day becomes 
clear, but are liable to form erroneous notions of things, thus 
seen by twilight, so it often happens in the travail of the penitent 
heart ; it not unfrequently imbibes wrong views of things, 
which occupy his thoughts, many of which inflict no little pain 
and awaken much sorrow. 

21 
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These several statements will be clearly illustrated by a 
careful attention to the parable of the prodigal son. : 

As it too often happens with youth, this young man concelv- 
ed erroneous notions concerning the parental economy and 
government. He did not understand that the duties which 
his father enjoined were for his own benefit; but considered 
them as irksome services, from which he anxiously desired to 
be excused. The restraints which parental prohibitions had 
placed on his appetites and desires, were also, to him, very 
exceptionable. His restless inclination directed his imagina- 
tion to survey spacious gardens of delight and pleasure, where 
unfading roses presented no thorns, and where honey wore no 
sting. But the wiser prohibitions which parental experienee 
and affection had placed bofore him, were, to his view, cold 
and rigid barriers, which denied him indulgence and happiness. 
In these circumstances, and with these views, he found himself so 
uneasy, so restless, so unblest, that he was compelled to make 
the only, and last request, which he ever intended to present 
to his father. ‘This request was made pursuant to, and in con- 
formity with all the erroneous notions which had, unhappily 
for him, got possession of his mind. Had he been aware of 
the dangers to which youth and inexperience expose the 
young; had he realized what he most needed from his experi- 
enced father, he would have gone to him, like a dutiful child, 
and asked him to bestow on him such advice, and to give him 
such council as he in his wisdom should think would be most 
proper for one so inexperienced to receive. But such were 
the nine, 8 had darkened his understanding, that in 
his father he saw little that could inspire confidence, and noth- 
ing that could promise advice that would not conflict with his 
notions of enjoyment. One request, and but one, he was dis- 
posed to make, and this was rather a demand of what he con- 
sidered his right, than a request for a favor. He says, 
‘Father give me the portion of goods that falleth to me!’ 

This seemed to be saying to his father, I have been under 
your laws and government, have been restrained by your pro- 
hibitions, long enough to learn that in order to be happy, I 
must be at my own disposal; I am convinced that I can devise 
methods for enjoyment that will render my condition far more 
agreeable and pleasant than I have found it, while Ihave been 
circumscribed by your commands. Give me the portion of 
goods that falleth to me ; I am persuaded that I can manage 
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them more to my benefit, and make my property more pro- 
i to my advantage than it has been while at your dispo- 
sal. 

We have here a view of a hard impenitent heart. We see 
likewise the false conceptions, and erroneous notions which 
led to this unhappy state of mind. The demand which 
was urged for the portion of goods was in accordance with all 
the wrong views he entertained. Had he left his father’s 
house and taken nothing with him, it would have been better 
for him. But with this property he was confident he could 
make himself happy. But all was error, all mistake. 


Now begins the down-hill race of dissipation. He plucks 
the rose, but heeds not the thorn; he tastes the honey, but 
avoids not the sting. Headlong he drives from one scene of 
riot to another ; drunkenness is added to thirst, and pleasure 
inflames desire. Happiness flies, and he pursues. But his 
estate is wasted ; his means of indulgence are exhausted ; want 
has overtaken him as an armed man; heaven has sent a fam- 
ine that has now reached his soul. We have seen this youth 
in his father’s house with his servants around; we have seen 
him in the paths of dissipation; and now we behold him a 
swine-herd! Beneath yon spreading oak forlorn he sits. 
He had servants once; he is now a servant of filthy swine ; 
the servants in his father’s house have bread enough and to 
spare, but he perishes with hunger. 

There is mercy in suffering ; his distress restores him to his 
right mind; he realizes his situation, and what has brought 
him to it. He is now penitent; his heart is broken within 
him; but he has more real strength than he had before ; he is 
now able to form the noble resolution to return to his father. 

But what has he to recommend him to his father, whom he 
has treated with so much slight and scorn? Will he plead that 
he is still his son, and that parental obligations bind his father 
to provide for his wants? Will he now attempt to palliate for 
his wild extravagance, by urging the hard usage he received 
when at home? No, he is conscious that none of these pleas 
ean be justly urged in his favor. He says to his father, ¢ F'ath- 
er, I have sinned against heaven, and before thee, and am no 
more worthy to be called thy son: make me as one of thy 
hired servants !’ 
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We have now arrived to that part of this youth’s travail and 
experience, where he discovers the errors which a penitent is 
liable to imbibe ; and in conformity to which he frames his 
prayers. 

First, His first and most important error is, he is fully of the 
opinion that his sonship is lost. This forfeiture he calculates 
on the demerit of his sins. ‘ Father, I have sinned against 
heaven, and before thee, and am no more worthy to be called 
thy son.’ How must his heart have melted within him ; what 
painful reflections must have distracted his almost frantic mind, 
while deploring such a loss! a loss not to be repaired; but 
forever lamented! He contemplated the happy family circle, 
to which he formerly belonged, and where he had enjoyed the 
honors and the caresses of a beloved son; where he had 
often feasted on the choicest viands, and tasted the healthful 
wine. But, to his apprehension, those days and happy privi- 
leges were forever gone, to return no more. As when the 
shipwrecked mariner, who on some fragment of his vessel, 
reaches a desolate shore, after lamenting the loss of his friends, 
his property, and every thing except his existence, which 
seems rather a burden, than a favor to be thankful for, looks 
around him to find some possible means for simple subsistence, 
and gladly engages in the most arduous toils, to satisfy his hun- 
ger and allay his thirst ; so does the penitent. After sustaining 
and lamenting the entire loss of sonship, and all the sweets of 
life which are connected with the blessing forfeited, he comes 
to the conclusion of humbly suing for the privilege of servi- 
tude. ‘Make me as one of thy hired servants.’ 

Here we discover his second error. He now has some 
faith, he has some hope, and he frames his prayer according 
to them. He hopes for nothing in future, but the fruits of his 
earnings. He is willing to labor for sake of his wages. Here 
he settles down, and looks for nothing better. 


Happy for this young man that he did not long remain in 
this wretched state of mind, An affectionate father is nigh ; 
a father who saw him a great way off, and ran and met him, 
fell on his neck and kissed him; a father who delighteth to 
bind up the broken heart, and to heal all its wounds. Does 
this father proceed to inform his son that his views of things 
are all correct? Does he tell him that his sonship is gone, for- 
ever gone? that all the comforts and felicities of life, connect- 
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ed with what he has forfeited, are likewise forever lost? that 
all he can hope for in future, is the just recompense of his la- 
bor? Far, very far from this, is the doctrine announced by 
the father. Hear his gracious words: ‘Bring forth the best 
robe, and put it on him ; and put a ring on his hand, and shoes 
on his feet: and bring hither the fatted calf, and kill it; and 
let us eat and be merry; for this my son was dead, and is 
alive again; he was lost, and is found.’ 


What now are the views of the forgiven, the happy penitent? 
Does he any longer lament the loss of sonship? does he any 
longer expect nothing but what he earns with the hand of la- 
bor? Does he now hold to the doctrine of justification by 
works? and does he calculate on obtaining the favor of his fa- 
ther by his faithful exertions? ‘The errors of the penitent are 
all corrected; perfect day has arrived; he, with open face, 
beholds a glory, which in the twilight state of his mimd, was 
obscured from his vision, and is changed into the same image, 
by the spirit of his father. 

But is the law of the father made void by such’grace as we 
have seen manifested to the penitent son? No, but it is estab- 
lished. And the son is no more disobedient. 


Having thus noticed the errors which the penitent are liable 
to imbibe, we may now notice, that a system of divinity, so 
called, which is in some repute in the christian church, seems 
to be founded on the same errors. 

Our brethren, who style themselves ‘liberal christians,’ 
appear to us to have travelled about as far, in the light of di- 
vine truth, as the penitent prodigal had, when his merciful fa- 
ther met him. He overrated the demerit of sin, and under- 
rated the goodness of his father; and he formed his future 
prospects according to those erroneous estimates. So do our 
religious brethren, of whom we speak: they profess to believe 
that, on account of our sins, we can never be so fully blessed, 
as we should have been, if we had never gone astray. As to 
what we have lost, that can never be recovered. And as to 
the future, both for time and eternity, our happiness is to be 
the reward of our diligence and perseverance. Here they 
seem to have made a stand. Here they are exerting them- 
selves, as hired servants, to arrive at exalted attainments; for 
they have discovered, that among servants, some are to be 
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promoted above the rest. They have stopped so long in this 
situation, and have been so industrious, that they are become 
‘rich, and increased in goods.’ They have their literary in- 
stitutions, their theological establishments, and their profes- 
sors and doctors. With these means and advantages, they can 
teach the wicked how to repent, and what to expect as the 
just reward for reformation; also what may be relied on for 
future services. ‘Go ye also into the vineyard, and whatso- 
ever is right, I will give you,’ and all other passages in the 
scriptures, which seem to hold forth the same idea, they are 
persuaded that they fully understand, and can teach such im- 
portant truth to the ignorant. 

We are happy in believing that there are jewels, among di- 
vine treasures, far more precious, and of infinitely greater val- 
ue than those of which these our brethren make their boast ; 
and we devoutly pray that these errors may be all removed, 
by hearing our heavenly Father’s word of command, to clothe 
them in a best robe, to put rings on their hands, and shoes on 
their feet, and to bid them welcome to the fatted calf, and all 
the joys of sons and daughters, in our Father’s house, to go no 
more out. 


It is probable that some may think our statement erroneous, 
where we suggest that the penitent overrated the demerit of 
sin. But we think that no truth is more clearly taught in the 
parable we have noticed, than this. It cannot be doubted 
that the opinion expressed by the penitent, concerning sin, 
was, that it had forfeited his sonship, and limited the favor that 
the father could consistently bestow. But itis equally evident 
that in the father’s estimation, the sin of his child was no cause 
why he should not extend to him all the favor which the love 
and affections of his heart were inclined to give. The senti- 
ment which we here lay down, we believe is fully intended by 
many passages of holy writ, and especially by the following: 
Rom. iv, 20, 21. ‘Moreover, the law entered, that the of- 
fence might abound ; but where sin abounded, grace did much 
more abound : that as sin hath reigned unto death, even so 
might grace reign through righteousness unto eternal life, by 
Jesus Christ our Lord.’ Luke vii, 47. ‘Wherefore I say un- 
to thee, her sins, which are many, are forgiven; for she 
Pen much; but to whom little is forgiven, the same loveth 
ittle. 
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The most formidable objection that we have ever heard 
urged against the doctrine here contended for, is that it gives 
encouragement to sin. But to this objection we reply, that it 
is in our opinion quite unchristianlike to suppose that our bles- 
sed Saviour, who was a perfect pattern of righteousness, 
would give support to a doctrine which gives encouragement 
to sin. And furthermore, we say, it is quite evident that the 
Saviour used this argument for the purpose, not of encouraging 
Simon in his wicked opposition to himself, but for the purpose 
of convincing him that his opposition was unreasonable. We 
still further contend, that if this doctrine of the superabounding 
of divine mercy, beyond all sin, be in fact a doctrine which 
naturally induces to wicked practices, it is a fair conclusion 
that the subject of such rich favor would, on receiving it, be- . 
come more perverse and abandoned than before. But of such 
a consequence the scriptures give us no information. ‘The for- 
given and fully blessed penitent, was not induced by the sur- 
prising mercy which was shown him, to dishonor or to disobey 
his father ; nor was the penitent and forgiven Mary, induced 
by the pardoning mercy of her Lord, to plunge into sin to his 
dishonor, or to her own wounding. 


Such of our readers as are at a loss to know when the sin- 
ner receives the punishment of his sins, are requested to exam- 
ine this parable of the prodigal, in which it seems to have been 
the design of the divine instructer to give a clear description of 
the evil consequences of sin, as well as to point out sin itself, 
and keep the question in mind, When did this vile prodigal re- 
ceive the punishment due to his folly? By this method the 
reader will arrive at the conclusion, that the father did not 
punish his son after he had done committing sin ; but that the 
sinner punished himself by walking in that way, in which there 
is no peace. H. B. 


~ 
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Art. XIX. 


Dr Channing’s Representation of the Orthodox Notion of 
Atonement, as noticed by Professor Stuart. 


As this subject did not come within the range prescribed for 
the notice we have taken, in the forepart of this number, of 
Professor Stuart’s Letter to Dr C. we reserved it for a distinct 
article. 

Of the main pillars, on which Orthodoxy seems to rest, its 
advocates lay the most stress on what they call an Infinite 
Atonement. They are under the necessity of retaining this 
point of doctrine ; for should they relinquish it, they could no 
longer maintain the infinite demerit of sin, which if they should 
fail to do, the doctrine of endless punishment would be left 
without foundation. 

After making many extracts from Dr C’s works, the Pro- 
fessor says: : 


‘T conclude the whole task of extracting, by presenting one speci- 
men more of the manuer in which you treat that doctrine which of all 
that is peculiar to the gospel, the Orthodox deem the most dear and 
sacred ; I mean the doctrine of Atonement by the suffering and death 
of Christ upon the cross. It is thus that yeu speak of this part of our 
aith : 


“ This doctrine of an Infinite substitute, suffering the penalty of sin, 
to manifest God’s wrath against sin, and thus to support his govern- 
ment, is, I fear, so familiar to us all, that its severe character is over- 
looked. Let me then set it before you, in new terms, and by a new 
illustration ; and if in so doing, 1 may wound the feelings of some 
who hear me, I beg them to believe, that I do it with pain, and from 
no impulse but a desire to serve the cause of truth. Suppose, then, 
that a teacher should come among you, and should tell you, that the 
Creator, in order to pardon his own children, had erected a gallows in 
the centre of the universe, and had publicly executed upon it, in room 
of the offenders, an Infinite being, the partaker of his own Supreme 
Divinity ; suppose him to declare, that this execution was appointed, 
as a most conspicuous and terrible manifestation of God’s justice, and 
of the infinite wo denounced by his law; and suppose him to add, 
that all beings in heaven and earth are required to fix their eyes on 
this fearful sight, as the most powerful enforcement of obedience and 
virtue. Would you not tell him that he calumniated his Maker ? 
Would you not say to him, that this central gal'ows threw gloom over 
the universe ; that the spirit ofa government, whose very acts of par- 
don were written in such blood, was terror, not paternal love, and 
that the obedience, which needed to be upheld by this horrid specta- 
cle, was nothing worth? Would you not say to him, that even you, 
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in this infancy and imperfection of your being, were capable of being 
wrought upon by nobler motives, and of hating sin through more gen- 
erous views ; and that much more the angels, those pure flames of 
love, need not the gallows and an executed God, to confirm their loy- 
alty ? You would all so feel at such teaching as I have supposed ; and 


yet how does this differ from the popular doctrine of atonement ?? pp. 
423, 424. 


On this last extract I deem all comment superfluous. The holy 
apostle who asserts that Christ has redeemed the church by his blood ; 
who was ‘ determined not to preach any thing else save Jesus Christ and 
him cruciriep ;} who ‘ gloried in nothing save in the cross of Christ ; 
and the redeemed in heaven who ascribe salvation to his BLOOD, may 
stand as arbiters to decide on such an awful paragraph. 


In remarking on the Professor’s management of the forego- 
ing quotation, we first observe that he does not complain that 
the representation, which Dr C.has given of the popular 
doctrine of Atonement, is incorrect. It is fair then to 
conclude, that in the Professor’s judgment, Dr C. stated 
the doctrine of Atonement as the Orthodox hold it. The Dr’s 
statement of the orthodox doctrine of Atonement, we find in 
the following words: ‘ This doctrine of an Infinite substitute, 
suffering the penalty of sin, to manifest God’s wrath against sin, 
and thus to support his government, is, I fear, so familiar to us 
all, that its severe character is overlooked.’ The orthodox 
then believe that an infinite being, no less than God himself, 
suffered the penalty of the divine law, in man’s stead, who had 
violated this law. And that by this infinite suffering, God 
manifested his wrath against sin; and all this in order to sup- 
port his government. ‘ 

But the Dr thought proper to state this doctrine of Atone- 
ment, in new terms and by a new illustration. And this he 
did with very suitable caution, guarding against giving offence 
to the believers in the doctrine which he thought it his duty to 
represent, in what he considered its severe character. Well 
does Professor Stuart complain, that by using new terms, and 
by employing a new mode of illustration, Dr C. has given to 
the doctrine of Atonement a character too severe? No; he 
makes no objection on this ground. ; 

Dr C. concludes the paragraph by asking, how the repre- 
sentation which he made, with the new terms and illustrations 
which he used, differed ‘from the popular doctrine of Atone- 
ment.’ This shows that in his own opinion he had given this 
doctrine a fair representation ; and as we have already observ- 
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ed, Professor Stuart does not even pretend the contrary. Why 
then, let us ask, did he not condescend to show that this doc- 
trine of Atonement, as represented by the Dr, is a reasonable, 
scriptural doctrine? Had he done this, it would have been 
worth more than an hundred such letters as this, which he has 
extended to fifty-two pages without giving the least shadow of 
evidence toa single item in the whole creed of orthodoxy. 
We should feel much interested in reading what the learned 
Professor should write, with a view to bring this doctrine with- 
in the reach of our understandings. We really do not com- 
prehend how it is that our heavenly Father cannot forgive the 
sins of his own children, without doing it in pursuance of such 
a sacrifice, as the executing of an Infinite being on a gallows, 
erected in the centre of the universe. Now the word gallows 
in place of the word cross, does in no sense vary the meaning ; 
and the centre of the universe, in place of Calvary, alters noth- 
ing as to the subject. ‘To some prejudiced mind this variation 
of terms may seem like making light of the sufferings of the 
son of God; but nothing is more evident than that Dr C. had 
no such intention. And we are confident that Professor Stu- 
art has too much candor and good sense to think this of the 
Dr. Why then did he not attempt to correct the defect which 
he discovered in the views of one for whom he entertains such 
high regards, both on account of his literary attainments, and 
his moral worth? If this mysterious doctrine is in fact of such 
vital consequence to christianity, it seems reasonable that it 
should be reduced to the understanding even of the unlearned. 
But here is an instance of one of the best scholars among our 
learned divines, who does not understand it. Is he not of value 
enough to the christian church to entitle him to a few words of 
direct proof, from the learned and pious Professor, who is set 
for the defence of the gospel? When, or on what occasion 
will it ever be more proper for him to favor his antagonist with 
suitable proof of this essential article of faith? 

Will it be said that the mystery of this doctrine is so pro- 
found, that it cannot be understood by weak mortals? Then 
of course it is not true ; for this public execution was designed 
to manifest God’s wrath against sin. Now if we cannot under- 
stand it, it has not effected its purpose. If an Infinite being 
should be executed annually, we mortals could not understand 
either how such an execution could possibly take place; or 
how it in any way should indicate God’s wrath against sin, if it 
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did. Nor can we understand why our heavenly Father could, 
with any more propriety, pardon us after such an wnaccounta- 
ble execution, than before. Such an execution could not, as 
we can see, alter our moral condition. 


It does not satisfy us to be told, that though this holy mys- 
tery cannot be stated in terms that will bring it to our capaci- 
ty, we nevertheless ought to believe it. The blessed Saviour 
never treated the people in this way. .When he taught them 
the most essential doctrine, which his gospel has revealed, he 
did not state something that he could not bring within the 
capacity of human understanding, but directed their eyes to 
the works and ways of God. Hear his gracious words: 
‘ But I say unto you, love your enemies, bless them that curse 
you, do good to them that hate you, and pray for them that des- 
pitefully use you and persecute you; that ye may be the 
children of your Father which is in heaven; for he maketh 
his sun to rise on the evil and on the good, and sendeth rain on 
the just and on the unjust.’ Here we plainly understand that 
the blessed Saviour held up the impartial love of his and our 
Father in heaven, as the foundation on which he urged the 
people to love their enemies. And this all important doctrine 
of God’s universal love he proved by adverting to facts in 
nature, which the people all understood ; and which their rea- 
son would tell them were evident proof of the doctrine in 
which the divine teacher was instructing them. But Profes- 
sor Stuart informs us, that the Orthodox deem this doctrine 
of atonement the most dear and sacred of all the doctrines 
which are peculiar to the gospel. Let us ask in this place, 
and let us earnestly entreat that reason and candor may assist 
in giving a right answer : did the blessed Jesus ever attempt to 
prove that our heavenly Father would love us and pardon our 
sins as a consequence of the sufferings of an infinite being, 
who should suffer in our stead ? 


But it is time to consider in what manner Professor Stuart 
finally disposes of the paragraph which he quoted from Dr C. 
This we see, as before quoted, in the following words: ‘On 
this last extract I deem all comment superfluous. The holy 
apostle who asserts that Christ has redeemed the church by has 
blood, who was ‘ determined not to preach anything else save 
Jesus Christ and him crucieren ; who ‘ gloried in nothing save 
in the Cross of Curisr ;’ and the redeemed in heaven who 
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ascribe salvation to his BLoop, may stand as arbiters to de- 
cide on such an awful paragraph.’ ' 

Was this treating Dr Channing as we might expect him to 
be treated by a master in Israel? By one who is learned in 
the school of Orthodoxy, and justly celebrated for his courteous 
urbanity? It seems to be saying to Dr C. in this awful par- 
agraph you have denied directly the testimony of an holy 
apostle, and that also of the redeemed in heaven! But had he 
any reason to believe that the Dr is an unbeliever in what the 
apostle has said, or that he does not credit what the redeemed 
in heaven say? That he may not understand their testimonies 
exactly as the Professor understands them may be allowed, 
without supposing that he means to disregard or oppose them. 
That the scriptures maintain that men are redeemed by the 
sufferings and blood of Christ, in a sense which we can under- 
stand, and on a just principle on which it is the christian’s 
duty to lay down his own life, if called so to do, we did not 
know that any who profess christianity deny. On this just and 
practicable principle St Peter reasons as follows: ‘ For this is 
thank-worthy, if a man for conscience toward God endure 
grief, suffering wrongfnlly. For what glory is it, if, when ye 
be buffeted for your faults ye shall take it patiently? but if, 
when ye do well, and suffer for it, ye take it patiently, this is 
acceptable with God. For even hereunto ye were called; 
because Christ also suffered for us, leaving us an example, 
that ye should follow his steps.’ With this in Peter, these 
words of the apostle John correspond ; ‘ Hereby perceive we 
the love, because he laid down his life for us; and we ought 
to lay down our lives for the brethren.’ The sufferings which 
Jesus endured and the sufferings which his apostles and disci- 
ples encountered were all in the same cause, and required for 
the same end; and they are all called the afflictions of Christ, 
as we see by the words of St Paul to the Colossians : speaking 
of himself, he says, ‘Who now rejoice in my sufferings for 
you, and fill up that which is behind of the afflictions of Christ 
in my flesh for his body’s sake, which is the church.’ 

This plain scripture doctrine we think we understand, both 
as to the principle, and as to the propriety of reducing it to 
practice, whether on a cross on Calvary, or on a gallows in the 
centre of the universe, or in any other place or manner which 
might be dictated by the malice of the enemies of the gospel. 
But we do not discover in all this the Orthodox doctrine of 
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substitution ; we see nothing which looks like an angry God 
executing his eternal justice, by way of penalty, either on his 
beloved son, or on his disciples. 


But Professor Stuart would have preachers like St Paul, 
‘determined not to preach any thing else save Jesus Christ and 
him cruciriep ; and to glory in nothing save in the Cross of 
Christ.’ The merits then of a crucified Redeemer, who has 
redeemed us with his blood, is all that he would preach. 
Now turn to the 17th page of his letter to Dr C. and hear him 
preach the merits of the Cross. ‘But O the never dying 
soul! The awful tribunal of “ eternal judgment !” “The fear- 
fulness of falling into the hands of the living God, who is a 
consuming fire !” If I believe that there are unequivocal dec- 
larations in God’s word (as I truly do,) in respect to these tre- 
mendous subjects; if 1 believe that the impenitent are surely 
exposed to endless misery ; that those who reject the Saviour 
as he is offered in the gospel, “shall not see life, but that the 
wrath of God shall abide on them ;” can I as a man of any 
pretentions to benevolence, refrain from telling all this to others, 
from urging it upon them, and from warning them of the dan- 
ger in which I sincerely believe them to be? Here then we 
have the merits of the Cross! And what is the amount? eter- 
nal punishment, ‘ endless misery.’ This brings to mind the 
words of St Paul, to the Philippians: ‘For many walk, of 
whom I have told you often, and now tell you even weeping, 
that they are the enemies of the Cross of Christ.” We would 
not insinuate that we believe that Professor Stuart is designedly 
the enemy of the cross of Christ ; but we do seriously lament 
that shining talents and liberal acquirements should be employ- 
ed under the direction of errors innocently imbibed in youth, 
and no doubt honestly retained in riper years. 

H. B. 
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Arr. XX. 
Unitarianism in England. 


We learn from the following, that the Unitarians in England 
are esteemed no better, by their Orthodox opposers, than they 
are in our own country. They find themselves compelled to 
act on the defensive, being assailed by the same spirit and 
weapons which are active against them here. They are there 
accused of denying Christ, of renouncing the most essential 
and vital doctrines of the gospel, of being instruments of the 
devil in leading souls to ruin, &c, &c. 

As believers in God’s universal and efficient mercy, we regard 
the controversy between the Unitarians and Orthodox as a 
contention in which we have no other interest than as viewing 
their struggle to be necessary for them, in order to lead them 
on their way, from the idle superstitions of the past ages, to 
the clear light of that redeeming truth, which we trust will 
soon make of the twain one new man in Christ Jesus, the Sa- 
viour of the world. 


Tue Great Reticious ConrTRovVERSY. 


‘In the Christian Reformer of February 1830, we have the first of a 
series of Letters by Rev Richard Wright, on ‘The Great Religious 
a Se The following excellent remarks are quoted from this 
etter: 

“By the great religious controversy is meant, the controversy between 
Unitarian and reputed Orthodox Christians, of different denomin- 
ations ; which is extending, with increasing interest, in this country, 
{Eng :] has commenced, in no narrow circle, in the United States of 

orth America, and must, at no very distant period, engage the atten- 
tion of the whole Christian world. The words Unitarian and reputed 
Orthodox, are here used with great latitude. In the former class, are 
included all who regard reason as the interpreter of scripture, and as- 
sert that every part of scripture must be construed consistently with 
reason,—who consider faith to be a rational conviction of truth, 
and a practical credence arising from that conviction; and who 
believe religion intended, not only to prepare men for happiness in 
another life, but to make them better and happier in the present life, 
as well as to fit them for the future ; and that they can be happy only 
in proportion to their intellectual and moral attainments. In the latter 
class, the ae Orthodox, are included all who either decry reason, 
or lay it aside, in whole or in part, in the interpretation of scripture, 
and in religious matters ;—who substitute in the place of rational con- 
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viction and practical credence, impulse and feeling, or an assent to 
inexplicable mysteries, to what can neither be rationally explained, nor 
understood ;—and who either reduce religion to a yoke of bondage, 
or refer the happiness to which it leads, chiefly, if not entirely, to an- 
other life, and place happiness on some other basis than intellectual 
and moral attainment. ‘Though all, in whom the above features of re- 
ligious character appear, are included in the reputed Orthodox class, it 
also comprehends many in whom these features are veiled, or but 
slightly marked, and who seem anxious to disown them; but who 
maintain doctrines which involve a dereliction of reason, a faith 
without rational conviction, and a religion, in whole or in part, distinct 
from intellectual and moral excellence : hence, in the outset, the above 
may be a sufficient general specification. 

This controversy may well be called great, not only as it nowseems 
the leading one among Protestants, and on account of its occupying 
so much attention, its anticipated general extension, and its absorbing 
nature ; but as it, confessedly, relates to subjects of the greatest mag- 
nitude, the highest importance, the deepest interest to mankind,—sub- 
jects which affect the whole fabric of Christianity, the intellectual and 
moral improvement of the world, and the present and everlasting hap- 
piness of the human race.—Disputes about rites and ceremonies, and 
various minor points, which long agitated the minds of Christians, 
broke the bonds of brotherhood among them, and rent the church in- 
to numerous sects and parties, were of little importance, excepting 
when they involved the great question of the rights of conscience, in 
comparison of this controversy, which goes to the very foundations of 
religion, both natural and revealed, and directly or indirectly, must have 
a bearing and influence on every part of religion, both theoretical and 
practical, The question is not now, respecting the manner in which 
three intelligent persons exist in one God. The controversy now re- 
lates to the unity of God, whether he be one or three ;—to his fatherly 
character and moral goverment ; to the object of divine worship, wheth- 
er prayers and adorations should be addressed to one object, or to three 
objects ;—to the person, mediation and work of our Lord Jesus 
Christ ;—to the divine Spirit, whether it be a person distinct from God, 
whose spirit it is, or his divine gifts and communications ;—to divine 
influence, whether in religion, as it isin nature and providence, it be 
mediate, through the operation of means and second causes, or im- 
mediate, and, consequently, supernatural and miraculous ;—the nature 
of man, and God’s designs respecting him ;—in a word, to the true 
nature of religion, the grounds of happiness, and the final destination 
of the millions of mankind. It seems to me proper, in these introduc- 
tory remarks, thus far to glance at some of the leading subjects to which 
this great controversy relates. 

That the free discussion of subjects so momentous should greatly 
agitate the feelings of many persons, and call into action strong pas- 
sions, is quite natural, especially in the present state of the religious 
world. 'That the calling in question the truth of doctrines, however 
unfounded and absurd, which have passed current for ages, as most 
sacred doctrines of Christianity, which hold a leading place in the 
popular creeds, and which are still insisted on by multidudes as es- 
sential doctrines of the gospel, and the belief of them asserted to be 
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necessary to salvation, should alarm the fears and prejudices of the 
thousands who have never learned to examine and judge for themselves, 
but take for granted :hat what is established, and generally received 
and professed, must be the true doctrine, is by no means surprising— 
it is only what must be expected. 

To Unitarians, controversy is unavoidable; it is foreed upon them 
on every side, by the circumstances in which they are placed, and by 
the treatment which they and the doctrines they maintain continually 
receive from other religious denominations. Would they not act an 
unchristian and unimanly part, and show themselves traitors to Jesus 
Christ and to the glorious cause in which he sacrificed himself, ifthey 
were to indulge inglorious ease, preferring ignoble peace to the war of 
truth, and, through luke-warmness and indifference, were to leave the 
field to their zealous and indefatigable opponents, to propagate therein, 
without opposition, the heart-withering doctrines of reputed orthodoxy, 
to the subversion of the pure doctrines of the gospel, and to substitute 
impulse and the assent of a heated imagination in the place of rational 
conviction and practical credence, and enthusiastic flights and extrav- 
agances in the place of vital Christianity? Are Unitarians to be 
charged with denying Christ, with renouncing the most essential and 
vital doctrines of the gospel, with being instruments of the devil and 
leading souls to ruin ;—are they to be treated by the different sects as 
a common enemy, against whom it behoveth them to unite their 
forces ;—are they to hear the holy doctrine, which they believe and ex- 
perience to be the power of God unto salvation, grossly misrepresen- 
ted and vilely slandered ;—are they to see every untair and unrighteous 
attempt made to destroy their usefulness, by placing them and their 
doctrine in an abhorrent light in the view of the public ;—are all these 
things to take place, and Unitarians not rouse themselves to the com- 
bat, arrayed in the whole armor of God, to vindicate his injured and 
perverted truth, and to disabuse so many of the hoodwinked people as 
can be brought to attend to their defence of themselves and the holy ° 
doctrine which they advocate ? For Unitarians, in such circumstances, 
to shrink from controversy, would be criminal and base; it would 
render their sincerity questionable, and make them appear contemptible 
while it betrayed the righteous cause which they espouse into the 
hands of its determined opposers. 

Certainly, controversy is not desirable, nor ever to be engaged in 
merely for its own sake ; but I hesitate not to say, it is desirable, and 
to be engaged in with ardent zeal and determined perseverance, when 
the cause of truth and righteousness, the glory of God and the good 
of men require it. It may justly be demanded of those who object 
to controversy, what truth has been brought to light and promoted in 
the world, what error exposed and removed, what important reforma- 
tion ever effected, without controversy? Was Christianity itself in- 
troduced and firmly placed on the earth, without a long controversy 
with both Jews and Heathens? Was the Protestant Reformation 
effected without a bitter controversy, which was attended with dread- 
fully painful circumstances ? Did the Dissenters, struggling for a fur- 
ther reformation, attain their object, so far as to enjoy their present 
liberties and privileges, without many long controversies? These are 
questions which admit but one answer. Would it not, then be absurd 
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to expect that a still greater reformation, which shall remove all the 
remaining corruptions of religion, and lead Christians back to pure 
and primitive Christianity, in doctrine, spirit and practice, can be ef-: 
fected without much controversy? All personalities, all uncharitable- 
ness, all imputation of bad motives, all questioning of the integrity of 
opponents, the pricking horns and poisoned arrows of controversy, 
should be avoided and held unlawful ;—when this is done, much of 
the evil of controversy will be avoided, and the good of it more fully 
secured. If we would root out error, diffuse the knowledge of pure 
truth, and promote reformation, controversy cannot be avoided. The 
war of truth against error, superstition, fanaticism, vice, and mental 
and moral slavery, is going on, on an enlarged scale, with an increase 
of light, energy and Christian magnanimity, and with a host of aux- 
iliaries: let us be vigilant, steadfast and faithful, as good soldiers of 
Jesus Christ, and we need not fear the issue.”’ 


We shall begin our remarks on the above with the following 
quotation : 

‘And who believe religion intended, not only to prepare men for 
happiness in another life, but to make them better and happier in the 
present life, as well as to fit them for the future.’ [It is very natural to 
compare the sentiment here expressed with the following, in which 
the author endeavors to designate a tenet peculiar to an opposing doc- 
trine, when he says,] ‘And who either reduce religion to a yoke of 
bondage, or refer the happiness to which it leads, chiefly, if not en- 
tirely, to another life, and place happiness on some other basis than in- 
tellectual and moral attainment.’ 


By looking at this comparison we are led to inquire, why 
the Unitarians should find fault with the views of the Orthodox, 
because they refer the happiness to which religion leads, 
chiefly to another life? ‘The Unitarian believes, as we see by 
the above quotation, that religion prepares men for happiness 
in another life, and makes them better and happier in this. 
Do Unitarians believe that the happiness of another life, for 
which religion prepares men, is, in no proper sense, greater 
than the happiness it yields in this? In speaking of the wmpor- 
tance of the subjects of controversy between the Unitarians and 
Orthodox, the Rev Mr Wright says, ‘they affect the whole 
fabric of christianity, the intellectual and moral improvement of 
the world, and the present and everlasting happiness of the hu- 
man race.’ Now isit reasonable to suppose that this reverend 
divine believes, that the everlasting happiness, of which he 
speaks, is of no more consequence to mankind than the pres- 
ent, to which he alludes? But if he believes that the everlast- 
ing happiness of another life is greater than the happiness of 
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the present, then he believes just what he ascribes to Ortho- 
doxy ; for he believes that religion both prepares men for the 
greater, and yields them the less. 

When will our brethren, who speak so much on the impor- 
‘tance of using reason, learn to reason? Who say more about 
high attainments than all the world besides, attain that gener- 
ous freedom and accuracy of ratiocination, which will enable 
them to examine, with success, all sides of a subject, and to 
see clearly its bearings, associations, and its relations to other 
subjects ? 

Does religion ‘prepare men for happiness in another life?” 
If this be granted, it becomes indispensably necessary to know 
what religion is. Our Unitarian doctors inform us, that re- 
ligion is Unitarianism, in contradistinction from Orthodoxy. 
How large a proportion of the human race, according to these 
conclusions, has been prepared for happiness hereafter? Our 
author supposes that the subjects of controversy between the 
Unitarians and the Orthodox, as seen above, ‘ affect the whole 
fabric of christianity, the intellectual and moral improvement of 
the world, and the present and everlasting happiness of the hu- 
man race.’ The unavoidable conclusion from such premises, 
is, that the way in which these momentous subjects affect the 
everlasting happiness of the human race favorably, is the way 
in which Unitarians manage them; and the way in which they 
affect the everlasting happiness of the human race unfavorably, 
is the way in which the Orthodox manage them. But the Or- 
thodox are beforehand of the Unitarians in this sort of reason- 
ing ; and all the difference there is, seems to be only this, that 
the Orthodox passed sentence onthe Unitarians first ! It will do 
but a little good to ask either of these denominations which 
they think are the most liberal in their religious views; but we 
are at liberty to form our own opinions on this subject. 

Let us, for a moment, candidly consider the subject of pre- 
paring men to be happy. Is not happiness always enjoyed to 
as great an extent as its preparations have advanced? Can a 
man be prepared to be happy and not be so? In our appre- 
hension these questions answer themselves. Men are always 
as happy as they are prepared to be. The common method 
of urging the necessity of being religious, or of having religion 
in order to be prepared to die and to be happy in the future 
state, however we may respect the sincerity of those who exert 
their faculties in so doing, we are apprehensive exerts an influ- 
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ence, which they themselves would deprecate, were they sen- 
sible of it. It evidently induces the pernicious habit of esti- 
mating the value or utility of religion only in relation to what it 
may entitle us to in a future state. This habit is so fixed in 
the minds of most Orthodox preachers, that they use many and 
forcible arguments to impress on the minds of their hearers a 
solemn sense of the uncertainty of life, and their constant lia- 
bility to be called out of this world unprepared. Nowall such 
endeavors tend to keep in existence the notion that religion 
would be of no value im this life, if it were not for its rewards 
in the next. It is true that Unitarians do not altogether ex- 
clude the benefits of religion from the present state ; but while 
they hold up the doctrine of rewards in the life to come, for 
religious attainments in this, they certainly convey the idea 
that those attainments are not fully recompensed in this world. 
According to these erroneous notions, religion is the poorest 
and most unproductive interest in which men allow themselves 
to be concerned. There is nothing else in which people en- 
gage, from which they do not expect an ample recompense 
for all their labor, in the present world. Under the influence 
of such notions, will men become early seekers of that, which, 
while they live in this world, will not pay its own cost? It 
seems favorable to the promotion of such religion, that she can 
offer plenty of tithes and rich benefices to her clergy, clothe 
them in gorgeous costumes, spread their tables with choicest 
viands, give them the uppermost seats at feasts, and to be called 
rabbi, rabbi, of men. It is well for such religion that she has 
the means of adorning her sanctuaries in fashionable pride, of 
exerting on her votaries all the influence of popularity and 
honorable distinction. Nor is it less to her advantage that she 
can control the vulgar, on whom she cannot confer other fa- 
vors, by the promises of eternal felicity, on the one hand, and 
by the threatenings of everlasting misery on the other. With 
these tinsels and gewgaws, she has hitherto hid her deformity, 
and retained her admirers. . fa i 

‘But what is this religion whose rewards are not with her, but 
are promised in some other world? _ Is it that ‘ pure and unde- 
filed religion, before God and the Father, which is to visit the 
fatherless and widows in their affliction, that keeps its posses- 
sor unspotted from the world »? Ts it that * wisdom which is 
from above, which is first pure, then peaceable, gentle, and 
easy to be intreated, full of mercy and good fruits, without par- 
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tiality, and without hypocrisy? Is it that wisdom that the 
‘Lorp possessed in the beginning of his ways, before his 
works of old; who loves them that love her, who is found of 
them who early seek her ; with whom are durable riches, hon- 
or, and righteousness ; whose fruit is better than gold, yea, 
than fine gold, and whose revenue is better than silver ; who 
leads in the way of righteousness, in the midst of the paths of 
judgment; who causes those who love her to inherit sub- 
stance, and who fills their treasures?’ Is it that ‘ wisdom whose 
ways are ways of pleasantness, and all whose paths are peace ? 
Will such wisdom find it necessary to promise riches not her 
own, and to hold up eternal terrors to woo us to embrace her? 


While our clergy, of different denominations, endeavor to 
recommend their conflicting notions about religion, by extend- 
ing its rewards into a future world, they may be assured that 
the weapons of their spiritual warfare will be worse than use- 
less; and that their contest will never be brought to an issue. 
But when they shall be willing to learn from inspiration and 
reason, that that religion which yields the most peace and com- 
fort, the greatest meekness and humility, the most entire con- 
fidence in the goodness of God, the greatest and warmest love, 
both to God and man, and the most happiness in the present 
life, is the most pleasing to our heavenly Father, they will no 
longer need a criterion ; and it will be just as easy to decide 
the controversy, as if it concerned the best method of man- 
aging our temporal interests. It would require no superior 
learning, nor extraordinary powers of mind, to understand what 
views of our heavenly Father are best calculated to inspire us 
with love to him and to all his rational creatures. Such direc- 
tions, he that should run might read; in such an highway, a 
fool need not err. é 

Suppose we adopt the opinion of the Orthodox, and believe 
that thousands of millions of the human family were doomed, 
from all eternity, by a decree of the Almighty, to suffer end- 
less misery ; or,-as the Unitarians teach, that those millions 
going out of this world unprepared for happiness by means of 
religion, will, for want of such preparation, be thus forever 
miserable ; will either of these opinions tend to fill our hearts 

with love and gratitude to our Creator, and with tenderness 
and affection towards our fellow-creatures? We cannot sup- 
pose that any man, in the unbiassed use of his reason, would 
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answer this question in the affirmative. If such opinions pro- 
duce love and gratitude to God, christendom must have been 
wonderfully loving and grateful to him for many centuries 
past. But as it is a principle plainly taught in divine inspira- 
tion, that he who loves God will love his fellow-creatures, the 
many millions who have been murdered, in the most barbarous 
manner, for some slight variations in the tenets of those creeds, 
which embrace the doctrine of endless misery, would hardly 
bear testimony to the reality of such love. If the church had 
never believed that God would punish his creatures unmerci- 
fully in the future world, it never would have been unmerciful 
in its discipline in the present. 


In our humble opinion, what is called the great controversy, 
between the Orthodox and the Unitarians, is hardly worth the 
disturbance it makes. If they could agree in the belief that 
God is a being of infinite goodness, efficient goodness towards 
all his creatures ; and that our moral character ought to be an 
imitation of his, all questions about unity and trinity, about 
mediate or immediate operations of the divine agency, and a 
thousand other indifferent things, might be considered as sub- 
jects of harmléss speculation; but would never disturb the 
peace and harmony of christian communion. If the doctrine 
of endless suffering must be embraced in our creed, we deem 
it of no importance on what principle it is founded. We 
would as soon accept the doctrine on the ground of the abso- 
lute sovereignty and decrees of God, as on that of free agency. 
In fact, we are not capable of seeing any possible difference. 
If our Creator made us free agents, and knew when he thus 
constituted us, that by means of this agency we should be 
forever miserable, it amounts to just the same thing as to de- 
cree us to this deplorable condition. ‘To what amount will all 
the subtleties of the schools come, on these long contested 
points of doctrine, between which there is no important differ- 
ence, nor any thing to choose? If we are to suffer these tor- 
ments with which our clergy threaten us, we have not yet 
learned that it will make any material difference whether we 
are doomed to such a condemnation by a god-head which con- 
tains a trinity of persons, or by one, which is more properly 
one and indivisible. Nor have we yet learned that it will make 
any real difference, whether we are predestinated, from all 
eternity, to this awful condition, without any regard to our 
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agency, or are consigned to it in consequence of being first 
caught ina toil, contrived by God himself, from which he 
knew we should not escape. We feel most thankful to our 
heavenly Father, that he has seen fit to deliver us from such 
dishonorable views of his character, and given us assurance 
that his kindness towards us, and all mankind, is infinitely 
greater than that which watched over our infancy, in our earth- 
_ ly parents; and that that love on which he has predicated our 
everlasting felicity, is stronger than death. We rejoice in a 
confident belief that all the purposes of our heavenly Father, 
concerning us, and al] his sovereign decrees are full of mercy 
and compassion ; and that all our powers and faculties of body 
and mind; be they what they may, were given for purposes of 
divine benevolence, which can no more be disappointed, than 
any of the decrees of our Creator. H..B 


"Arr. XXI. 
The Doctrine of the Old Testament respecting the Future State. 


The future state of existence was not clearly revealed, till 
the time of our Saviour, Jesus Christ; who abolished death, 
and ‘ brought life and immortality to light through the gospel.’ 
Of course, the views which the Old Testament had afforded 
of this most interesting subject, were faint and indistinct, like 
a prospect amid the obscurity of night. And yet, these views, 
so imperfect and long since superseded by the light of the gos- 
pel, ought nevertheless to be understood and remembered by 
every reader of the Old Testament ; for without this precaution, 
he will naturally enough misinterpret and misapply many pas- 
sages in that part of the sacred volume. 

What were the views given in the Old Testament respecting 
the future state of mankind, appears to us to be, on the whole, 
very happily stated in the brief extract which follows. The 
quotation forms an entire Section of that standard work, so 
highly approved among Orthodox as well as Liberal critics, 
Jahn’s Biblical Archeology ; which was translated and pub- 
lished in English at the Andover Theological Seminary, on the 
request of Professor Stuart, and under the patronage of the 
other Professors in that institution. 
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The author begins, it will be seen, with pointing out the re- 
presentations which the Old Testament gives of the state of the 
“dead ; implying that they had a sort of shadowy existence, not 
in the grave, but in Sheol, which was spoken of as a large sub- 
terranean region. He then proceeds to show how they are 
described, in this part of the scriptures, as it regards their pow- 
ers, and intelligence, and general condition, while in the state 
of departed spirits. All this, it must be recollected, is repre- 
sented in the very imperfect light which heaven had vouch- 
safed to the world at that early age. 

It will be observed, in the latter part of the extract, that the 
author believed implicitly in a future state of retribution; and 
that on this account he naturally inclined to a conjecture that 
the ancient Jews had some notion of such a dispensation. It 
is also manifest that he sought for proof of his supposition. 
But it is remarkable that, after all, he had the inflexible integ- 
rity to declare that it could not be proved by direct testimony 
from this part of the sacred volume, and that we have no author- 
ity to say that the Old Testament held forth to the people any 
other motives to obedience than those which arise from the 
rewards and punishments of this life. 

We take the freedom to recommend:it to Biblical students 
to consult the passages referred to by the author on the several 
points which he lays down. The two texts in Haggai and 
Zechariah, however, to which he refers, must have been con- 
strued by him, in a sense very different from that of our Eng- 
lish translation ; for in this, they have not even the remotest 
allusion to his subject. H. B. 2d. 


‘ On the Condition of Man after Death. 


That the ancient Hebrews, that the Patriarchs theniselves had some 
idea of a futnre life, although we must acknowledge their information 
on the subject to have been limited and obscure, is evident. 

I. From the distinction, which, is made between the subterranean 
residence denominated Suerot, byw and "\\3j, and the grave or 
place of interment for the body, denominated 4 3/2 Gen: 25: 8. 37: 35. 


49: 33. 50. 2—10. Num. 20: 24—26. Deut. 34: 7. 31: 16. I K. 11: 43. 

II. That they believed in the existence of the spirit after the death 
of the body, is evident likewise from the credit which they were dis- 
posed to give to the art of Necromancy, by means of which the Jews 


believed, that the spirits of the dead, F\\IN, DIN ? ba btn be were sum-_ 
moned back to the present scene of existence. Lev. 19; 31. 20: 6, 7, 26, 


27, Deut. 18: 11.1 Sam. 28: 3—10. 2 K. 23:24, 1 Chron. 10: 13. 
Is. 19: 3. 29: 4. 57: 9. comp. Zech. 13: 2-6. 
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The objection, which is sometimes made, viz. that persons, whose 
minds are under the influence of superstition, are very meconsistent 
with themselves and in their opinions, does not avail any thing im the 
present case, for it would in truth be a miracle of inconsistency, if those 
persons, who believed, that departed spirits were no longer existing, 
should, nevertheless, give full credit to the ability of such non-existent 
spirits, to reveal the mysteries of the future, 

The belief of the aucient Hebrews, therefore, on this subject, was, 
that the spirits of the dead were received into Surox, which is repre- 
sented, as a large subterranean abode, Gen. 37: 35. comp. Num. 16: 
30—33. Deut. 32: 22. Into this abode, we are told, that the wicked 
are driven suddenly, their days being cut short, but the good descend 
into.it in tranquillity, and in the fulness of their years. 

This very spacious dwelling-place for those, who have gone hence, 
is often described as dark, as sorrowful, and imactive, Job 10:21. Ps. 
6: 5. 88: 1], 12. 115: 17. Is. 38: 18; but in Is. 14: 9, et seq. it is repre- 
sented as fu'l of activity; and in other places, as we may learn from 
Job 26: 5, 6. and in 1 Sam. 28: 7, more than human knowledge is as- 
cribed to its inhabitants, which is indeed implied in the credit, which 
was given to necromancers. In this abode, moreover, the DEPARTED 
SPIRITS rejoice in that-rest, so much desired by the orientals, Job 3: 
13; and there ths living hope to see once more their beloved ances- 
tors and children.’ Gen. 37: 35. comp. Gen. 25: 10. 35. 28. 49: 29. 
Num. 20: 24—-26. 1 K. 2:10, 11. ete ; and there also the servant is at 
length freed from his master, and enjoys a cessation from his labors, 
Job 3: 13—19. 

That the ancient Hebrews believed, that there was a difference, in 
their situation in SuHeox, between the good and the bad, although it 
might indeed be inferred from their ideas of the justice and benignity 
of God, (Matt. 22: 32.) cannot be proved by direct testimony. The 
probability, however, that this was the case, seems to be increased, 
when it is remembered, that the author of the book of Ecclesiastes, 
who, in chapter 3: 18, speaks somewhat sceptically of the immortality 
of the soul, says in chapter 12: 7, that the ‘spirit shall return to God 
who gave tt,’ [Yand although he no where in express terms holds up 
the doctrine of future rewards and punishments, informs us in chap. 
12: 14. of something very much like it, viz. ‘That God shall brir 
“ney work into judgment, with every secret thing, whether good or evil.* 

e have not authority, therefore, decidedly to say, that any other 
motives were held out to the ancient Hebrews to pursue the good and 
to avoid the evil, than those, which were derived from» the rewards 
and punishments of this life. That these were the motives, which 
were presented to their minds in order to influence them to pursue a 
right course of conduct, is expressly asserted in Is, 26: 9, 10. and may 
be learnt also from the imprecations, which are met with, in many 
parts of the Old Testament. 

The Meuesrant, who were disciples of Zoroaster, believed in the 
immortality of the soul, in rewards and punishments after death, and 


**What is here included in brackets, is not Jahn’s, bat was inserted by the 
translator at Andover; who probably selected the passage which above all 
others in the Old Testament, he considered as approaching the nearest to the 
doctrine of future retribution, , 
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in the resurrection of the body ; at the time of which resurrection, all 
the bad would be purged by fire, and associated with the good, Zend 
Avesta P. I. p. 107, 108. P. II. p. 211. 227. 229. 124, 125. 173. 245, 
246. comp. Ezek. 37: 1—14. _ 

There is some uncertainty respecting the passages in Daniel 12: 2, 3, 
13; but it is possible at any rate, that they may be a confirmation of 
the doctrine of the resurrection of the dead, and it is very clear, that 
Haggai (2: 23.) speaks of some state of glory after the termination of 
this present life. Compare Zech. 3:7. These sentiments of the later 
prophets, which are perfectly in unison with what is said of the justice 
and clemency of God, in other parts of the Old Testament, were at 
length adopted by the Jews generally, with the exception of the Sad- 
ducees, against whom they are defended in the following passages of 
the Apocryphal Books, viz. 2 Mace. 7: 9, 11, 14, 23, 29, 36. 12: 40—44. 
and Wisdom 3: 1—11]. 4: 7—16. 

Thus the Jews were gradually prepared to receive that broader and 
fuller light, which Jesus shed upon them, 2 Tim. 1:10. 


Arr. XXII. 
The doctrine of Endless Punishment the cause of Persecution. 


The most valuable researches which have ever been made, 
and those which have resulted in the greatest utility to man, 
are such as have been successfully employed in tracing things 
and events to their real causes and consequences. ‘The 
knowledge thus obtained enables us to apply the right remedy 
to evils which do exist ; and it also furnishes us with efficient 
means to prevent the recurrence of similar evils. 

Among the most baneful wrongs which have been practised 
among men, and which have dishonored the name of religion, 
and fixed a stigma on christianity, no one seems to us greater 
than that of persecution. . The cause which has produced this 
destructive evil in the christian church, ought to be clearly un- 
derstood ; for while the cause remains, it will, undoubtedly, im 
some way, produce its effects. We read in histories the cruel 
edicts of princes and the barbarous bans of popes, by which all 
the furious passions of wickedness have been licensed to com- 
mit the most horrid depredations on the peace, property, and 
lives of the defenceless innocent. But should we stop here, 
supposing we have found, in these perverse authorities the real 
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cause of this deplorable evil, we should discover a manifest 
want of discernment, and a great lack of skill in seeking for 
the true causes of things. The proper question to be asked 
relative to this inquiry is, what has been the cause of such an 
abominable exercise of ecclesiastical and civil authority? We 
are fully persuaded, after having given the subject a patient and 
candid investigation, that the true and proper answer to this 
question is, a belief in the doctrine of endless, unmerciful pun- 
ishment. 

Mr Buck says, ‘We know the origin of it (persecution) to 
be from the prince of darkness.’ To this we have no objec- 
tion, allowing it can be shown that there is such a prince, and 
that he is the author of the cruel doctrine above mentioned. 

-If we suffer our imaginations to wander after this invisible 
prince, as the cause of the evil which is the subject of our in- 
quiry, we should after all, be under the necessity of allowing 
that he must have employed some adequate means to induce 
his subjects to imbrue their hands in the blood of their breth- 
ren. Now these means must have been the doctrines which 
the Orthodox clergy have imbibed ; for persecution has been 
principally practised by the Orthodox, against sueh as they call- 
ed heretics; and it is very evident that they would not act in 
contradiction to their own sentiments. Whether an invisible 
prince of darkness infused the cruel doctrine of unmerciful 
punishment into the minds of the clergy, or whether they in- 
vented this doctrine themselves, makes no material difference ; 
for let this question be decided as it may, we come to the 
same result. A belief in the doctrine of unmerciful punish- 
ment, is absolutely necessary in order to lead to the cruelties 
of persecution. "We may assist our minds here by looking on 
the other side of the subject. Suppose then that some invisi- 
ble prince of darkness had infused the belief into the minds of 
the clergy that our Creator is good unto all his creatures ; that 
his tender mercies are over all his works; that it is his nature 
to be kind to the ignorant, and to such as are out of the way ; 
and that he never punishes but for the good of those whom he 
afflicts ; and that he will finally bring all rational beings to a con- 
formity to himself, and to a state in which they will enjoy him 
forever ;—or suppose the clergy had, without the assistance 
of any such agent, invented and adopted these sentiments,—is 
it reasonable to suppose that by the influence of these opinions 
they would have been led to persecute all who did not see and 
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believe as they did? If these sentiments had any effect on 
their tempers and dispositions, would they not have tended to 
render them kind and affectionate towards such as differed 
from them in opinion? [ft seems impossible that we should 
make any mistake in understanding this subject. Goodness 
begets its likeness ; love tends to love, mercy to mercy, and 
charity to charity ; but evil begets evil; wrath tends to wrath; 
and unmerciful punishment never did, nor will it ever fail to 
incline its believer to be unmerciful. We lay these points 
down as sound philosophy, and as that which will stand the test 
of the most accurate investigation. ‘ To banish, imprison, plun- 
der, storm, hang, and burn men for religion,’ says the shrewd 
Jortin, ‘is not the gospel of Christ; it is the gospel of the 
devil.’ 4 

If it be said that our Orthodox clergy, who believe in the 
doctrine of endless punishment, do not persecute those of 
other denominations; we reply, that they absolutely do, to the 
extent of their power and means; and we have no good rea- 
son to believe that they would not carry their persecutions to 
as great an extremity as they were ever extended in any coun- 
try, had they the power to do so. Before the contrary of this 
position is urged upon us, let it be shown that the clergy have 
ever been known to act differently. 

We wish to have it distinctly understood, that we have no 
disposition to prejudice our readers’ minds against our brethren 
of that cruel creed, of which we have so freely spoken; for 
we have no reason to believe that they are naturally less be- 
nevolent or merciful than we ourselves. We have no reason 
to doubt that we should act and feel as they do, if we be- 
lieved their doctrine, and that cruelty was well pleasing to 
God. 

Having presented these hints regarding the real cause of 
persecution, we here give to our readers a concise account of 
the persecutions which have been carried on by christians 
against christians, omitting the ten persecutious under Roman em- 
perors. H. B. 


In Hoxzanp, and in the other low countries, for many years -the 
most amazing cruelties were exercised under the merciless and un- 
relenting hands of the Spaniards, to whom the inhabitants of that part 
of the world were then in subjection. Father Paul observes, that 
these Belgic martyrs were 50,000; but Grotius and others observe, 
_ that there were 100 000 who suffered by the hand of the executioner. 
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Herein, however, Satan and his agents failed of their purpose ; for in 
the issue great part of the Netherlands shook off the Spanish yoke, 
and erected themselves into a separate and independent state, which 
has ever since been considered as one of the principal Protestant coun- 
tries of the universe. 

France. No country, perhaps, has ever produced more martyrs 
than this. After many cruelties had been exercised against the Protes- 
tants, there was a most violent persecution of them in the year 1572, 
in the reign of Charles IX. Many of the principal Protestants were 
invited to Paris under a solemn oath of safety, upon occasion of the 
marriage of the king of Navarre with the French king’s sister. The 
queen dowager of Navarre, a zealous Protestant, however, was poi- 
soned by a pair of gloves before the marriage was solemnized. Coligni, 
admiral of France, was basely murdered in his own house, and then 
thrown out of the window to gratify the malice of the Duke of Guise ; 
his head was afterwards cut off, and sent to the king and queen mo- 
ther; and his body, after a thousand indignities offered to it, hung by 
the feet on a gibbet. After this, the murderers ravaged the whole city 
of Paris, and butchered, in three days, above ten thousand lords, gen- 
tlemen, presidents and people of all ranks. A horrible scene of things, 
says Thuanus, when the very streets and passages resounded with the 
noise of those that met together for murder and plunder: the groans of 
those who were dying, andthe shrieks of such as were just going to be 
butchered, were every where heard: the bodies of the slain thrown 
out of the windows: the courts and chambers of the houses filled with 
them ; the dead bodies of others dragged through the streets; their 
blood running through the channels in such plenty that torrents seemed 
to empty themselves in the neighboring river: in a word, an in- 
numerable multitude of men, women with child, maidens, and children, 
were all involved in one common destruction ; and the gates and en- 
trances of the king’s palace all besmeared with their blood. From the 
city of Paris the massacre spread throughout the whole kingdom. In 
the city of Meaux they threw above two hundred into gaol; and after 
they had ravished and killed a great number of women, and plundered 
the houses of the Protestants, they executed their fury on those they 
had imprisoned ; and calling them one by one, they were killed as 
Thuanus expresses, like sheep ina market. In Orleans they murdered 
above five hundred, men, women, and children, and enriched them- 
selves with the spoil. ‘The same cruelties were practised at Augers, 
Troys, Bourges, La Charite, and especially at Lyons, where they 
inhumanly destroyed above eight hundred Protestants: children hang- 
ing on their parent’s necks ; parents embracing their children ; putting 
ropes about the necks of some, dragging them through the streets, and 
throwing them mangled, torn, and half dead, into the river. According 
to Thuanus, above 30,000 Protestants were destroyed in this massacre ; 
or, as others affirm, above 100,000. But what aggravated these scenes 
with still greater wantonness and cruelty, was, the manner in which 
the news was received at Rome. When the letters of the pope’s 
legate were read in the assembly of the cardinals, by which he assured 
the pope that all was transacted by the express will and command of 
the king, it was immediately decreed that the pope should march with 
his cardinals to the church of St Mark, and in the most selemn man- 
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ner give thanks to God for so great a blessing conferred on the see of 
Rome and the Christian world : and that, on the Monday after solemn 
mass should be celebrated in the church of Minerva, at which the pope, 
Gregory XIII. and cardnials were present; and that a jubilee should 
be published throughout the whole Christian world, and the cause of 
it declared to be, to return thanks to God for the extirpation of the en- 
emies of the truth and church in France. In the evening the cannon 
of St Angelo were fired to testify the public joy; the whole city 
illuminated with bonfires: and no one sign of rejoicing omitted that 
was usually made for the greatest victories obtamed in favor of the 
Roman church !!! 

Bat all these persecutions were, however, far exceeded in cruelty by 
those which took place in the time of Louis XIV. It cannot be pleas- 
ant to any man’s feelings, who has the least humanity, to recite these 
dreadful scenes of horror, cruelty, and devastation ; but to show what 
supersition, bigotry, and fanaticism, are capable of producing, and for 
the purpose of holding up the spirit of persecution to contempt, we shall 
here give as concise a detail as possible. The troopers, soldiers, and 
dragoons, went into ihe Protestant’s houses where they marred and de- 
faced their household stuff; broke their looking glasses and other uten- 
sils : threw about their corn and wine; sold what they could not destroy ; 
and thus, in four or five days, ¢he Protestants were stripped of above 
amillion of money. But this was not the worst: they turned the din- 
ing rooms of gentlemen into stables for horses, and treated the owners 
of the houses where they quartered with the greatest cruelty, lashing 
them about, not suffering them to eat or drink. When they saw the 
blood and sweat run down their faces, they sluiced them with water, 
and putting over their heads kettle drums turned upside down, they 
made a continual din upon them till these unhappy creatures lost their 
senses. At Negreplisse, a town near Montaubon they hung up Isaac 
Favin, a Protestant citizen of that place, by his arm-pits, and tormen- 
ted him a whole night by pinching and tearing off his flesh with pin- 
cers. They made a great fire round about a boy, twelve years old; 
who with hands and eyes lifted up to heaven, cried out, ‘ My God, help 
me!’ and when they found the youth resolved to die rather than re- 
nounce his religion, they snatched him from the fire just as he was on 
the point of being burnt. Jn several places the soldiers applied red 
hot irons to the hands and feet of men, and the breasts of women. At 
Nantes, they hung up several women and maids by their feet, and 
others by their armpits, and thus exposed them to public view stark- 
naked. They bound mothers, that gave suck, to posts, and let their 
sucking infants lie languishing in their sight for several days and nights, 
crying and gasping for life. Some they bound before a great fire, and, 
being half roasted, let them go; a punishment worse than death. 
Amidst a thousand hideous cries, they hung up men and women by 
the hair, and some by their feet on hooks in chimnies, and smoked 
them with wisps of wet hay till they were suffocated. They tied 
some under the arms with ropes, and plunged them again and again 
into wells; they bound others, put them to the torture, and with a 
funnel filled them with wine till the fumes of it took away their reason, 
when they made them say they consented to be Catholics. They 
stripped them naked, and, after a thousand indignities, stuck them with 
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pins and needles from head to foot. In some places they tied fathers 
and husbands to their bed-posts, and, before their eyes, ravished their 
wives and daughters with impunity. They blew up mep and women 
with bellows till they burst them. If any, to escape these barbarities, 
endeavored to save themselves by fligh:, they pursued them into the 
fields and woods, where they shot at them like wild beasts and pro- 
hibited them from departing the kingdom (a cruelty never practised by 
Nero or Dioclesian,) upon pain of coufiscation of effects, the gallies, 
the lash, and perpetual imprisonment. With these scenes of desolation 
and horror the popish clergy feasted their eyes, and made only matter 
of laughter and sport of them!!! 

Enetanp has also been the seat of much persecution. Though 
Wickliffe, the first reformer, died peaceably in his bed, yet such was 
the malice and spirit of persecuting Rome, that his bones were order- 
ed to be dug up, and cast upon a dunghill. The remains of this ex- 
cellent man were accordingly dug out of the grave, where they had 
lain undisturbed four-and-forty years. His bones were burnt, and the 
ashes cast into an adjoining brook. In the reign of Henry VIII. Bil- 
ney, Bayman, and many other reformers were burnt ; but when queen 
Mary came to the throne, the most severe persecutions took place. 
Hooper and Rogers were burnt in a slow fire. Saunders was cruelly 
tormented a long time at the stake before he expired. ‘Taylor was put 
into a barrel of pitch, and fire set to it. Eight illustrious persons, 
among whom was Ferrar, bishop of St David’s, were sought out, and 
burnt by the infamous Benner in a few days. Sixty-seven persons 
were this year, A. D. 1555, burnt, amongst whom were the famous 
Protestants, Bradford, Ridley, Latimer, and Philpot. In the following 
year, 1556, eighty-five persons were burnt. Women suffered; and 
one, in the flames, which burst her womb, being near lier time of de- 
livery, a child fell from her into the fire, which being snatched out by 
some of the observers more humane than the rest, the magistrate or- 
dered the babe to be again thrown into the fire, and burnt. Thus 
even the unborn child was burnt for heresy! O God, what is human 
nature when left to itself! Alas! dispositions ferocious as infernal then 
reign, and usurp the heart of man! The queen erected a commission 
court, which was followed by the destruction of near eighty more. 
Upon the whole, the number of those who suffered death for the re- 
formed religion in this reign, were no less than two hundred and sey- 
enty-seven persons ; of whom were five bishops, twenty-one clergy- 
men, eight gentlemen, eighty-four tradesmen, one hundred husband- 
men, laborers, and servants, fifty-five women, and four children. 
Besides these, there were fifty-four more under prosecution, seven of 
whom were whipped, and sixteen perished in prison. Nor was the 
reign of Elizabeth free from this persecuting spirit. If any one re- 
fused to consent to the least ceremony in worship, he was cast into 
prison, where many of the most excellent men in the land perished. 
‘Two protestant Anabatists were burnt, and many banished. She also, 
it is said, put two Brownists to death; and though her whole reign was 
distinguished for its political prosperity, yet it is evident that she did 
not understand the rights of conscience ; for it is said that more san- 
guinary laws were made in her reign than in any of her predecessors, 
and her hands were stained with the blood both of Papists and Puri- 
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tans. James I. succeeded Elizabeth: he published a proclamation, 
commanding all protestants to conform stri: tly, and without any ex- 
ception, to all the rites and ceremonies of the church of England. 
Above five hundred clergy were immediately silenced, or degraded, for 
not complying. Some were excommunicated, and some banished the 
country. ‘The dissenters were distressed, censured, and fined, in the 
Star-chamber. Two persons were burnt for heresy, one at Smith- 
field, andthe other at Litchfield. Worn out with endless vexations, 
and unceasing persecutions, many retired into Holland, and from 
thence to America. It is witnessed by a judicious historian, that, in 
this and some following reigns, 22,000 persons were banished from 
England by persecution to America. In Charles the First’s time arose 
the persecuting Laud, who was the occasion of distress to numbers. 
Dr Leighton, for writing a book against the hierarchy, was fined ten 
thousand pounds, perpetual imprisonment, and whipping. He was 
whipped, and then placed in the pillory ; one of his ears cut off, one 
side of his nose slit; branded on the-cheek with a red hot iron, with 
the letters S. S. whipped a second time, and placed in the pillory. A 
fortnight afterwards, his sores being yet uncured, he had the other 
ear cut off, the other side of his nose slit, and the other cheek brand- 
ed. He continued in prison till the long parliament set him at liberty. 
About four years afterwards, William Prynn, a barrister, for a book he 
wrote against the sports on the Lord’s day, was deprived from prac- 
tising at Lincoln’s Inn, degraded from his degree at Oxford, set in the 
pillory, had his ears cut off, imprisoned for life, and fined five thousand 
pounds. Nor were the Presbyterians, when their government came 
to be established in England, free from the charge of persecution. In 
1645 an ordinance was published, subjecting all who preached, or 
wrote against the Presbyterian directory for public worship to a fine 
not exceeding fifty pounds ; and imprisonment for a year, for the third 
offence, in using the episcopal book of common prayer, even in a pri- 
vate family. In the following year the Presbyterians applied to Par- 
liament, pressing them to enforce uniformity in religion, and to extir- 
pate popery, prelacy, heresy, schism, &«:. but their petition was re- 
jected ; yet in 1648 the parliament, ruled by them, published an ordi- 
nance against heresy, and determined that any person who maintained 
the following errors should suffer death. Thexe errors were 1. De- 
nying the being of a God.—2. Denying his omnipresence, omniscience, 
&c.—3. Denying the Trinity in any way —4. Denying that Christ had 
two natures.—5. Denying the resurrection, the atonernent, the Scrip- 
tures. In Charles the Second’s reign the act of uniformity passed, by 
which two thousand clergymen were deprived of their benefices. 
Then followed the conventicle act, and the Oxford act, under which, 
itis said, eight thousand persons were imprisoned and reduced to 
want, and many to the grave. In this reign also, the Quakers were 
much persecuted, and numbers of them imprisoned. Thus we see 
how England has bled under the hand of bigotry and persecution: 
nor was toleration enjoyed until William II. came to the throne, who 
showed himself a warm friend to the rights of conscience. ‘The ac- 
cession of the present royal family was auspicious to religious liberty ; 
and as their majesties have always befriended the toleration, the spirit 
of persecution has been long curbed. 
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IrExAnp haslikewise been drenched with the blood of the Protes- 
tants, forty or fifty thousand of whom were cruelly murdered in a 
few days, in different parts of the kingdom, in the reign of Charles I. 
It began on the 23d of October, 1641. Having secured the principal 
gentlemen, and seized their effects they murdered the common people 
in cold blood, forcing many thousands to fly from their houses and 
settlements naked into the bogs and woods, where they perished with 
hunger and cold. Some they whipped to ; ae others they stripped 
naked, and exposed to shame, and then drove them like herds of 
swine to perish in the mountains: many hundreds were drowned in 
rivers, some had their throats cut, others were dismembered. With 
some the execrable villains made themselves sport, trying who could 
hack the deepest into an Englishman’s flesh: wives and young virgins 
abused in the presence, of their nearest relations; nay, they taught 
their children to strip and kill the children of the English, and dash 
out.their brains against the stones. Thus many thousand were mas- 
sacred in a few days, without distinction of age, sex, or quality, before 
they suspected their danger, or had time to provide for their defence. 

Scornann, Spain, &c. Besides:the above-mentioned persecuti 
there have been several others carried on in different parts of the world. 
Scotland fer many years together has been the scene of cruelty and 
bloodshed, till it was delivered by the monarch at the revolution. 
Spain, Italy, and the valley of Piedmont, and other places, have been 
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hand in this mischievous work. It has to answer, also, for the lives 
of millions of Jews, Mahomedans, and barbarians. When the Moors 
conquered Spain, in the eighth century, they allowed the Christians 
the free exercise of their religion ; but in the fifteenth century, when 
_ithe, Moors were overcome, and Ferdinand subdued the Moriscoes, the 
dé¢endants of the above Moors, many thousands were forced to be 
babtised, or burnt, massacred, or banished, and their children sold for 
slaves; besides innumerable Jews, who shared the same cruelties, 
chiefly by means of the infernal courts of inquisition. A worse 
. slaughter, if possible, was made among the natives of Spanish Ameri- 
ca, where fifteen millions are said to have been sacrificed to the gen- 
ius of popery in about forty years. It has been computed that fifty 
millions of Protestants have at different times been the victims of 
the persecutions of the Papists, and put to death for their religious 
opinions. Well, therefore, might the inspired penman say, that at 
maga sack erate ‘was found in her the blood of prophets, 
of saints, and of all that was slain upon the e 3 » Xvili. 24.— 
Buck’s Theol. Dic. , pike Rione nab 
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Arr. XXIIf. 
Orthodoxy inimical to the Scriptures. 


TueEreE is nothing which so powerfully tends to bring the 
sacred writings into discredit, as the imputing of manifest 
absurdities to them, by their professed and zealous friends. It 
may be considered a weighty question, whether all that has 
been written or spoken against the authenticity of the bible, by 
its open opposers, who have endeavored to arm reason, philos- 
ophy, science, and wit against it, has done it so much harm. as 
it has sustained from the orthodox clergy ; who, after prostitut- 
ing those divine writings to the support of the most unreasona- 
ble, and even wicked dogmas, have hurled their ungodly anath- 
emas on all around them, who have had too much sense to be- 
lieve their doctrines, and too much honesty to profess to be- 
lieve what they did not. We are willing, in this, as well as in 
other cases, to call to our aid that charity which covereth a 
multitude of sins. We are willing to allow that the clergy deal 
in this sort of poison, believing it to be a wholesome drug. 
Happy would it be for the cause of true religion, were it n 
the power of that ignorance and fanaticism, thus preposterous- 
ly employed, to neutralize this poison, as well as to demand 
our charity. But this they cannot do. There are two classes 
of community, in which the baneful effects of the evil of which 
we here speak, are evidently visible. Men of science and 
philosophy, whose professions so entirely engage their studies 
and engross their time, that they have no leisure hours to de- 
vote to a critical reading of the scriptures, being in the 
habit of believing that they teach the doctrines of the ortho- 
dox, are not unfrequently compelled to doubt, and even to dis- 
believe them. ‘To this incredulity they are very naturally led, 
as they find nothing in any science they are acquainted with, 
that corresponds with the doctrines, which from childhood they 
have been instructed to believe are taught in the scriptures. 
Hence it is that many scientific minds have yielded to doubt 
and infidelity, respecting the scriptures; and are deprived of 
the consolations of that blessed hope which triumphs over not 
only the afflictions of life, but death itself. As a compensa- 
tion for this vast loss, which can so easily and readily be traced 
to the unreasonable doctrines of orthodoxy, they receive from 
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the clergy nothing but threatenings and menaces of divine ven- 
geance, which they are told they must suffer, and that without 
remedy. } 

Another, and perhaps a more numerous class, consists of the 
unlearned, industrious part of society, who find that all their 
means and exertions are but scarcely adequate to the wants 
which have claims on them; who have neither leisure nor 
learning to examine the scriptures, so as to detect those errors 
which they have been compelled to support. Many of this 
class, by hearing a few words dropped from the lips of some 
professional man, or by reading in some deistical author, whose 
wit and sarcasm are successfully aimed at some clerical super- 
stition, are at once led to spurn, not only the superstitious fol- 
ly, but with it the bible, which they erroneously suppose teach- 
es it. They are not aware that they cast away an invaluable 
treasure with the offensive nuisance. But the evil soon fol- 
lows; the deleterious poison reaches the very vitals; the hope 
of the gospel disappears; its mild and wholesome virtues de- 
part, and these lost sheep wander in a barren desert, pursued 
with the horrid anathemas of everlasting woe ! 

To a heart susceptible of kind and tender sympathies, the 
infelicities here presented are deplorable calamities. And 
however inclined we may feel to vindicate the innocence of the 
misguided fanatics, who are evidently the cause of so much 
unhappiness, we feel it a duty urged upon us by the claims of 
humanity and the dearest interests of society, to do all in our 
power to remove the deceptions which lead to such evils, and 
to counteract their unhappy influence. 


Another subject which seems not less momentous than the 
one just considered, is embraced in the query, whether, in re- 
ality, the orthodox themselves enjoy any more rest or consola- 
tion, in the belief of their doctrines, than do those whom the 
have driven from the scriptures, and from the mental refresh- 
ments which they abundantly afford? If we allow that they are 
honest, that they really believe what they profess, for which 
charity most ardently pleads, we must decide this question in 
the negative. That we may clearly view this subject, let us 
suppose that we are to choose between the gloomy prospect of 
annihilation, which is the worst that infidelity presents us, and 
the lively horrors of never ending woe, as presented us in the 
doctrines of orthodoxy; which should we choose? If it be 
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said that we have wronged the orthodox doctrine, in this com- 
parison, by leaving out the everlasting enjoyments of heaven, 
we will do it, if possible, more than justice, by taking the 
heaven which it holds up, and supposing ourselves secure from 
its hell, ask which we should choose, this heaven, or annihila- 
tion? The question as it now stands requires a moment’s re- 
flection. Let us, then, make a careful calculation of the most 
material circumstances, which, when duly considered, cannot 
fail to have an influence in our decision. If we choose heav- 
en, we must exist to all eternity, and be employed in praising 
our Creator for saving us from the flames of eternal burnings, 
where some of us must see our fathers and mothers, our wives, 
sons and daughters, our brothers and sisters, writhe with ever- 
lasting pain, and hear their groans forever. On the other 
hand, if we choose annihilation, the eternal repose of nonenti- 
ty is just before us; and though the thought is full of gloom, 
that we shall cease to be and to enjoy, there is a balm to ex- 
piring existence in the belief that those we love will cease to 
suffer, which the choice of heaven denies us! Standing in the 
light of this subject, as it now appears, though we most sin- 
cerely pity our dear brethren, who are deprived of the conso- 
Jing anticipation of a blessed hereafter, we no less commiserate 
our equally dear brethren, whose prospects are, if possible, 
more revolting. 


If our charity should be overcome by the innumerable indi- 
cations of insincerity and dissimulation, which verily appear in 
the measures employed by the orthodox; and should we be 
driven to the conclusion that they do not believe in the heart- 
withering horrors and fears which they hold up to the people ; 
we should find, on due reflection, that they, for this, are no less 
entitled to our compassion. What condition, to which human 
nature is incident, is more to be deprecated, than that of the 
hypocrite? While he fearfully, and with hesitancy, endeavors 
to feed on the confidence of such as he thinks he has deceived, 
he carries the viper of self-reproach in his own heart. 

Our duty is not to judge, but if possible, to enlighten ; not 
to condemn, but to pity. What we see we know—we behold 
the vast community of believers in the unmerciful, unreasona- 
ble doctrines of endless wrath, like the troubled ocean when it 
cannot rest, whose waters cast up mire and dirt. To them 
there is no peace—they have no rest day nor night. Like 
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their ancestors, they compass sea and land to make proselytes ; 
they go from city to city, from town to town, and from 
house to house. . 

In this city, they have concerted measures to extend their 
influence, by disseminating their errors under the the most spe- 
cious pretensions. ‘Tracts are sent to every house gratis, and 
urged upon us by runners, whose servile appearance and hum- 
ble address shield them from the rebuke and indignation which 
the wickedness of their sentiments justly merit. ‘To treat these 
messengers of evil with the severity which the business they 
are in would justify, would he punishing the servant for the 
crimes of the master. 

At this moment we have atract before us, No. 71, entitled 
Tue Briere azove att Price. By Rev Edward Payson 
D. D. This was recommended, by the messenger who brought 
it, to be a very good thing, and one that nobody could dislike. 

Tue Bree aBove ALL Price. What title could be more 
plausible? Who would refuse to read sixteen pages designed to 
recommend that book which we have always held in the high- 
est possible estimation? We have read it—but we shall not 
attempt to describe, with what feelings, when we found that, 
according to the author’s description, the bible, in place of be- 
ing above all price, is absolutely below all price, just like the 
tract itself! 


On page 8, the reader is informed, that unless the Bible guides 
men to the mansions of eternal day, they can never arrive there. 
Now it is certain that if the Bible teach this doctrine, it must 
contradict itself, as well as violate every moral principle which 
is contained in its pages. Does the Bible teach us that none 
of the human family will arrive at the mansions of eternal day, 
only such as are guided there by itself? What then, we ask, 
has become of the millions of the human race, who lived and 
died during the space of between two and and three thousand 
years, before the Bible was written ! even before the first part 
of it was written? What has become of Enoch who walked 
with God? He had not the Bible to guide him to the man- 
sions of eternal day. We should think that even Orthdoxy it- 
self would recollect, that according to this doctrine, righteous 
Noah, Lot, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob will never reach the 
heavenly mansions! The Bible was written long since their 
days. We must also be allowed to inquire what will finally 
become of the many millions of our race, who have never seen 
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the Bible? But a small portion of mankind has even seen it. 
Ifthe Scriptures taught this doctrine, what reasonable man 
would believe them? But these tracts are designed to make 
people believe that the Bible teaches such notions; and they 
are put into the hands of children, who will receive such mon- 
strous falshood as divine truth! Here is where the seed of 
infidelity first germinates. Let children imbible such absurd 
notions concerning the scriptures, and for a season they will 
pay them a superstitious reverence. But as soon as they arrive 
to manhood, they will blush at such folly, and spurn the book 
in which they erroneously suppose it is taught. 

We know that the Bible teaches what reason and experi- 
ence teach, that God is no respecter of persons, that he is 
impartially good to all, and that his tender mercies are over 
all his works. And just as well as we know this, we know 
that it does not teach the doctrine above noticed. The Bible 
teaches that as all men die in the earthly Adam, even so will 
all be made alive in Christ the Lord from heaven. But we 
know that all who die have never had the Bible for a guide. 
Jesus said that little children are of the kingdom of heaven ; 
but we know that none who die in infancy ever had the Bible 
for their guide to heaven. 

It may be asked what could induce a doctor of divinity to 
write such a sentiment? And also why the American Tract Soci- 
ety should print and send it to our houses gratis? ‘This surely 
does not look like begging—it looks like giving. Have we not 
every reason to believe that this is pure benevolence, designed 
for the good of immortal souls? Ought we not to receive « 
such favors with much thankfulness, and pray’ most fervently 
that we may profit by them? Now, to us this kind of giving is 
like an empiric giving poison gratis, that he may sell a nostrum 
at a great price to cure it. The object after all is to get money, 
and to retain influence. On the 14th page of this tract, the 
motive discovers itself. The writer says, ‘Who can be so 
much his own enemy as to refuse to believe them, (the scrip- 
tures) when they come attended with evidence more than suf- 
ficient to satisfy all but the wilfully incredulous ? Who, in this 
view of them, imperfect as it is, is prepared to say, that they are 
not of all books the most important ; that they ought not to be 
prized and studied, as such, by all who possess them ; and put, 
without delay, into the hands of all who do not? Were this 
inestimable treasure in the exclusive possession of any individu-’ 
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al, would you not consider him as the most malevolent of be- 
ings, if he neglected to communicate it as soon as possible to his 
fellow creatures? And if he were a stranger to the use of the 
press, would not the common feelings of humanity require him 
to spend whole nights, as did a wealthy merchant in the east, 
in transcribing it for their use? What possible excuse, then, 
can we assign for neglecting to distribute this treasure, when 
the press affords the means of doing it at so trifling an expense? 
Will it be said that few or none of our fellow citizens are des- 
titute ? Will it be said that none are destitute of the sacred 
volume but in consequence of their own fault; and that they 
are therefore unworthy to receive such a gift? Admitting this 
to be the case, which in many instances, however, it is not, is 
this an excuse for neglecting them, which it becomes us to as- 
sign? Had God adopted such a rule in the distribution of his 
favors ; had he bestowed the Bible on none but the deserving : 
who among ourselves should ever have been favored with it ? 
Here we are presented with a very eloquent and an impressive 
plea for cash to print Bibles for those who are destitute by their 
own neglect. Itistrue we are not asked to pay for this plea; this 
we have gratis. But our money is wanted, and our money must 
be had. But who has been at the expense of these tracts? 
The public, who have largely contributed to the funds of the 
American Tract Society. And besides all this, money is not 
refused for these tracts when sent abroad. If we please, we may 
pay something ; if not, we are welcome to them. Here again 
we discover that low mode of asking more thana thing is worth 
by leaving it to generosity to determine. Whoever will look 
into these ways and means of orthodox measures, will find that 
sordid avarice and unbounded ambition are the soul and spirit 
of the whole scheme; and that the blind superstition of the 
people is the fulciment which supports this huge mass of 
priesteraft ! 

That this description does the subject no injustice, we shall 
be fully satisfied, by carefully examining the argument of Dr. 
Payson, as we find it in the tract before us. What is the 
amount of his plea? It isthis. The Bible must guide men to 
the mansions of eternal day, or they will never arrive there. All, 
therefore, who are not favored with this guide, must be forever 
miserable. We have it in our power to send the Bible to the 
destitute, and if we neglect to do it, we are the most malevolent 
of beings. Why the most malevolent? because this neglect 
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will bé attended with the everlasting wretchedness of those who 
are thus destitute of the Bible. 

Let us now suppose that there is no craft nor deception in 
these pretensions ; but that our orthodox clergy do most sin- 
cerely believe in them. If all this be granted, we ask, how 
it is that these clergy endeavor, by all honest means, at least, 
to accumulate property and to treasure up wealth? Why do 
they not sell their possessions, and even their clothing to a sin- 
gle suit, and employ the avails in sending the Bible to the des- 
titute? Judge them out of their own mouths, and they are in 
fact the most malevolent beings on earth. They are the most 
destitute of humanity, of the sons of Adam! Did we believe 
what they pretend to believe, and what they endeavor to make 
us believe, in order to get our money, we are confident that 
we should invest every farthing that could be spared from the 
most scanty living, in funds for the purpose of sending the Bi- 
ble to those who are destitute. In such a case, we should be 
ashamed to be seen by mortal man, in possesion of a single dol- 
lar that was withheld from what is called the Lord’s treasury. 

We have now come to a trying circumstance. We must be- 
lieve that the pretensions, which we are considering, are rank 
deceptions, or we must allow that the clergy, who hold them up, 
are of all men the most unmerciful and inhuman ! What should 
we think of a man, ever so wealthy, who would let a fellow be- 
ing starve to death in his own presence, while he had the means 
to purchase a single morsel of food? We should call him a 
sordid wretch. But what is this, in comparison with our sub- 
ject? Our hearts sicken at this inquiry. What, must we believe 
either that these clergy are the rankest deceivers on earth; or 
that they are totally destitute of the feelings of humanity, and 
the most malevolent of the human race? Toone of these al- 
ternatives, hateful as they are, they have driven us. Yet all 
this is carried on under professions of wonderful sanctity ; of 
the most sincere devotedness to the cause of Jesus Christ, that 
blessed cause in which he laid down his life! 


But we have not yet noticed what to us appears, by far, the 
most perverse and wicked part of Dr. Payson’s arguments. 
In comparison with the repulsive and loathsome character, in 
which his arguments present the clergy, that in which they rep- 
resent our Father in heaven, is as much darker and as much 
more to be abhorred, as the imagination can easily conceive. He 
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contends, that if we neglect to send the scriptures to the desti- 
tute, we are the most malevolent of beings, because they are 
the only guide to the mansions of eternal day. In what light, 
then, must we view our Creator, who suffered between two and 
three thousand years, after man’s creation, to pass away, be- 
fore he gave to our race even the first books of those serip- 
tures ; and who has, even to this late period, granted this only 
guide to heaven to but asmall portion of mankind? If we 
give Bibles to those who are destitute, it costs toil and labor ; 
it would have cost our Creator nothing, to have had Bibles as 
cheap among all people, as tracts are in Boston. How much 
better our heavenly Father has attended to the temporal wants 
of men, than he has to their eternal interests! ‘That sun, 
which is indispensable to our temporal being and enjoyment, 
he causes to rise on the evil and on the good, and sends its 
light to all nations. But the Bible, which is man’s only guide 
to everlasting happiness, he has given to but a few! We can- 
not consider such blasphemy as this very cheap, even if it be 
given, and given in abundance. 

We have more of it, however, on page 9, where the writer, 
speaking of the Bible under the similitude of a mirror, says, 
‘ Here we may contemplate the all-infolding circle of the eternal 
mind ; and behold a most perfect portrait of him, whom no mor- 
tal eye hath seen, drawn by his own unerring hand. Piercing 
into the deepest recesses of eternity, we may behold Him, ex- 
isting independent and alone, previous to the first exertion of 
creating energy. We may see heaven, the habitation of his 
holiness and glory, “ dark with the excessive brightness ” of 
his presence: and hell, the prison of his justice, with no other 
light than that which the fiery billows of his wrath cast, “ pale 
and dreadful,” serving only to render “ darkness visible.” Here, 
too, we may contemplate the origin and infancy of our race; 
trace from its source to its termination, that mighty river, of which 
we compass a part, and see it separating into two great branch- 
es; one of which flows back in a circle, and loses itself in the 
fountain whence it arose; while the other rushes on impetu- 
ously in an opposite direction, and precipitates itself in a gulph, 
which has no bottom.’ Here we are told that our Creator has 
a prison, called hell; into which, as into a gulph that has no 
bottom, the millions of our race, who are not guided to heaven 
by the Bible, are precipitated, like a mighty stream ; where 
there is no other light than that which is cast from the fiery 
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billows of God’s wrath! Such are the descriptions of our Crea- 
tor and of the Bible that the orthodox clergy are forcing into 
the minds of our children, and the unreflecting and credulous 
part of community. And this business they pursue with un- 
tiring zeal and assiduity, knowing that their wealth and influ- 
ence depend on their success. 


We should do well to consider the consequences which re- 
sult from such views of God and the scriptures, as we have 
just contemplated. The consequences are what we evidently 
see. God is hated; the Bible is neglected ; and the frightened 
people run to their ministers for safety. Our acquaintance 
with both the deceivers and the deceived, of whom we speak, 
has been familiar for more than forty years, and we say, and af- 
firm, that we have never, to our recollection, heard one of those 
who have been deceived, as above described, quote three ver- 
ses out of the Bible together, correctly ; and it is a rare case 
that we hear as much from those who have acted the part of de- 
ceivers. They extol the Bible above all books, and they are 
careful to keep it in their houses merely as acharm against sin 
and damnation; and out of imperious duty, sometimes read a 
chapter; but not with even a thought about the meaning of a 
sentence they read. But their minds are richly imbued with 
the horrors and fears of divine wrath against our race, for the 
sin of Adam. ‘They can remember to quote very pertly and 
with great confidence, such passages as the following: ‘In 
Adam’s fall we sinned all—As the tree falls, so it lies; and as 
death leaves us, so judgement finds us—No self muderers shall 
enter the kingdom of heaven—If ye die in your sins, whither 
I go ye cannot come.’ If we tell them that there are no such 
passages in the Bible, they are ready to affirm that they have 
read them, hundreds of times. Now these are the people who 
are engaged in sending the Bible to the poor in our own coun- 
try, and to both poor and rich in countries remote. ‘These 
people have no doubt that such of our race as are ignorant of 
the Bible, will be lost forever and be forever miserable ! 


Letus not forget that the tract we have under consideration, 
is entitled, Tue Breuz apove act Price. We have however 
already seen that if the Bible did really teach the absurd doc- 
trines which our writer has attributed to it, it would be of no 
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value; but a mass of contradictions and absurdities, if not 
blasphemies. The truth of this will further appear, if we duly 
notice the following, from p. 10.° ‘ Above all, we may here 
see displayed to view that wonderful scheme for the redemption 
of self-destroyed man, into which “ the angels desire to look ; 
and without which the knowledge of God, and of ourselves, 
would serve only to plunge us in the depths of despair. We 
may behold him, whom we had previously seen creating the 
world, lying, as a helpless infant in the manger, expiring m 
agonies on the cross; and imprisoned in the tomb. We may 
see him rising, ascending to heaven, sitting down “ at the right 
hand of the throne of the majesty on high;” and there sway- 
ing the sceptre of universal empire, and ever living, to make in- 
tercession for his people. Finally, we may see him coming in 
the clouds of heaven, with power and great glory, to judge the 
world. We may see the dead, at his command, rising from 
their graves ; standing in awful silence and suspense before his 
tribunal; and successively advancing, to receive from his lips 
the sentence, which will confer on each of them an eternal weight 
of glory, or consign them forever to the mansions of despair. 
Such are the scenes and objects which the scriptures place be- 
fore us; such the information which they afford. Who will de- 
ny that this information is important; or that it issuch as we 
might naturally expect to find in a revelation from God ?’ 

We will examine this paragraph in relation to the two ques- 
tions which we find at the close. First, who will deny that this 
information isimportant? Second, or that itis such as we might 
naturally expect to find in a revelation from God? 

Before we scan the paragraph in reference to these two 
questions, it may be proper to show that the writer was entirely 
ignorant concerning the time when Christ was to come in the 
clouds of heaven, with power and great glory, &c. He applies 
this coming to the future state, after man’s resurrection from the 
dead. But Jesus told his disciples that the generation, in which 
they lived, should not pass, until all those things should be ful- 
filled ; including his coming in the clouds of heaven, with pow- 
er and great glory. See Matt. xxiv. 30—34. In fact we have 
no such information in the scriptures as is set forth in the above 
paragraph ; and we will now proceed to show that if there were 
such information in the scriptures, it could not be considered at 
all important ; that is, as far as we are capable of judging. 
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We will now suppose that the scriptures inform us, that 
that Almighty Being, who created the world, once lay a help- 
less infant ina manger. Will any one undertake to tell us of 
what importance it is to us? Suppose we were informed in 
the scriptures that Moses, the Hebrew lawgiver, went up into 
mount Pisgah, and was there metamorphosed to a bird, and then 
flew away, and has never been seen since. Who would pre- 
tend that such information was important? Such information 
would by no means inform us how, or by what means, this met- 
amorphosis was effected; nor would it give us to understand 
that any benefit resulted from it, either to Moses, or to mankind, 
or to any of the fowls of heaven. Information, in order to be 
valuable, must bring its subject to our understanding ; and this 
knowledge, when obtained, must be of a nature that can be ap- 
plied to some practical use. We know that by a certain pro- 
cess, iron may be obtained from a fossil taken from the earth ; 
and this knowledge is of incalculable use to man. The whole 
of this process is well understood, and there is nothing in it that 
is any more mysterious than are all the natural productions of 
nature and art. But we ask, what useful knowledge do we gain, 
by being told, that the Creator of the universe was once an in- 
fant child, and lay beside his mother in a manger? We cannot 
understand how this is possible; nor can we understand what 
use there is in it if it were so. Is it pretended that the Creator 
acquired any benefit by becoming an infant child? Were there 
any difficult matters which he could not manage, without bemg 
born of a woman, in a state of infancy? Hashe any more pow- 
er to do his own will, than he had before? ‘The clergy pretend 
that all mankind would have been condemned to eternal misery, 
if God had not been born an infant child. We say that they could 
not state an absolute absurdity of a more glaring nature. There 
is no more connexion between cause and consequence in the 
above superstition, than there would be in the following state- 
ment: Some two thousand years ago, the orange tree every 
where became diseased, and bore no fruit ; the sun descended 
to the earth, and on the island of Sicily budded, blossomed, and 
became a beautiful orange, on the orange tree; and ever 
since, that species of tree has been healthy and abundantly pro- 
ductive of fruit. It is to our present purpose to say, that if such 
an event did absolutely take place, it is of no importance that 
we should be informed of the fact. We could make no pro- 
fitable use of it; nor could we any more understand it, than 
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we can understand how the Creator of all worlds was born an 
infant. As to this part of the information we are fully prepar- 
ed to say, even if it were true, it is of no utility. 

We may now consider another part of this information which 
our Dr. thought of such importance. We mean that part which 
represents the Creator of all worlds as dying in agony on a cross! 
In room of allowing that this information is important, we say 
that-it shocks us with horror; and-we turn from it with utter 
disgust! Will any one even attempt to tell us what benefit 
there is in such information? Until this is attempted, it seems 
unnecessary to labor to show that there is none. But it is ve- 
ry easy to discover that great injury has resulted from such 
superstition. Almost all the credit which the scriptures have 
lost, has been lost by the folly and wickedness of pretending 
that they teach such monstrous absurdities. Nearly all the 
divisions in the christian church, and all the deadly enmities, 
and all the inhuman persecutions which have disgraced man- 
kind, have been occasioned by orthodox pertinacity in opinions 
which are opposed to the plainest dictates of reason. And af- 
ter all this unhallowed mischief has been practised for many 
centuries, we are now asked if such information as has caused 
it all, is not important! ‘The fact is, it is important to priest- 
craft to deal in these superstitions ; but it is moral death to com- 
munity. 

Another particular in the information which the writer of the 
tract thinks is important, is that which relates to the judgement, 
which he describes as follows: ‘We may see the dead, at his 
command, rising from their graves ; standing in awful silence and 
suspense before his tribunal; and successively advancing, to 
receive from his lips the sentence, which will confer on each 
of them an eternal weight of glory, or consign them forever to 
the mansions of despair.’ 

According to this statement of the orthodox notion of a judge- 
ment after man’s resurrection from death, some are then and 
there to receive an eternal weight of glory, and others are to 
be consigned forever to the mansions of despair. But at the 
time of their being raised, and brought before the tribunal, they 
are all in suspense. ‘They know nothing what their sentence 
is to be, until it is pronounced by the judge. Abraham, Isaac 
and Jacob, all the prophets, all the apostles.and disciples of 
Christ, who lived and died in the faith and hope of everlasting 
life, will then be in suspense! The judge will pronounce on 
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each and every individual, successively, his eternal sentence. 
Tt seems that there are two particulars in this description of the 
judgement, which we have never before heard of. One is the 
suspense that these immortal beings will be in, before they hear 
their sentence from the judge; and the other is, that the vast 
millions of the human race are to be judged one by one, 
and, one by one, to hear the sentence pronounced. Well, there 
is no use in finding fault. We must take it for granted. 
But we ask, what benefit we are to gain by this information ? 
With this information we are in suspense, and without it we 
must be in suspense ; and therefore we say that the information 
is of no benefit to us. 

We should like to obtain, from some of our mathematical 
divines, a solution of the following problem: As it is not likely, 
that on so solemn an occasion as the judgement about which 
they preach so much, any thing will be hurried precipitately, 
we will suppose that one minute would be little time enough 
to try one case; if so, how long will it take to go through the 
whole in succession ? 

We have now only noticed a part of the particulars, which 
are stated in the short paragraph under consideration, which 
the author supposes are matters of importantance ; but which 
we think are, not only useless for us to know, even if 
they were true, but utterly false in point of fact, and destitute 
of the least shadow of evidence in the sacred writings, which 
we soberly think are injured more by such wicked superstitions, 
than they ever have been by their open enemies. And it is 
with no small concern that we observe with what facility such 
deadly poison is now disseminated, by means of such tracts, 
gratuitously carried to every house, and urged on people with 
all the arts of specious sanctity which men and women are ca~ 
pable of practising. 


The second question which was asked at the close of the 
paragraph we have been examining, may now receive a mo- 
ment’s attention. The question is, whether this information, 
‘which we say is not important, even if it were true, and which 
we likewise say, has not the least countenance from the sacred 
writings, be what we should naturally expect to find in a rev- 
elation from God? To this question we return a decided neg- 
ative. 

In order to do justice to this subject, we must suppose our- 
selves altogether ignorant of any divine revelation from God. 
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In this situation we should enjoy the light which nature sheds 
on the human intellect, and should know as much as simple 
philosophy teaches us. Thus circumstanced, suppose the most 
enlightened of the schools sit down and propose a query con- 
cerning a revelation from the great Creator of all things. ‘They 
would naturally expect, if God should condescend to make a 
plenary revelation to mankind, respecting what he requires 
of his creatures, his final purpose concerning them, and the 
methods by which he would make them partakers of his favor, 
that he would have some regard at least'to the powers of un- 
derstanding with which he had already favored them. We can- 
not suppose that they would expect arevelation from God, that 
would confound their reason and confuse their senses. We can- 
not believe that they would naturally expect to see the Creator of 
the universe an infant child in a manger, nor expiring in ago- 
ny on across, nor passing sentence on his creatures that would 
consign them to everlasting despair, after he had himself gone 
through the agonies of death to redeem them. 

On the 14th page of the tract we are considering, thereis a 
statement, which, for extravagance, we have seldom seen 
equalled, and which we think impugns the impartiality of the 
adorable Creator. Itis found in the following words: ‘ destroy 
this volume, and you take from us at once, every thing which 
prevents existence from becoming of all curses the greatest!’ 
By bringing a passage from page 8, which has been quoted, and 
placing it with this from page 14, we have a sentiment, the thought 
of which makes one shudder with horror; it reads thus : ‘ As 
the book which must guide us there, (heaven) if we ever reach 
those mansions of eternal day.’ According to these passages we 
are taught that none of the human family, who are not guided 
by the Bible, will ever reach the mansions of eternal day ; and 
being destitute of the Bible, there remains nothing to prevent 
the existence of men from becoming the greatest possible curse. 
How does this sentiment represent the Creator? Between 
two and three thousand years, after man was created, accord- 
ing to the scriptures, the allwise Creator suffered to pass away, 
before he caused even the first books of the Bible to be writ- 
ten. During this long period, according to the sentiment we 
are noticing, there was nothing to prevent man’s existence from 
becoming of all curses the greatest! Again, it is a fact, that 
even since the scriptures were written, but a small part of 
the human family, comparatively, have been favored with their 
Sh oe ee 
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instructions. Nor are we to stop here; for it is also a truth, 
which the orthodox themselves will allow, that among those 
who have had the Bible in their possession ; owing to damnable 
heresies, as they themselves call them, as well as to neg- 
lect in obeying their precepts; but a small remnant have been 
guided by the scriptures to the mansions of eternal day ! What, 
then, according to this doctrine, must be the condition of al- 
most all the human race? Of all curses their very existence 
is the greatest! We here ask the solemn question,—does not 
this accuse the Creator of absolute partiality and cruelty? 
Our existence is the gift of God; it is the unsolicited gift of 
God ; and has he given it in any possible case, in which there 
was nothing to prevent it from becoming of all curses the great- 
est? To say this, in our humble opinion, is as much as to say, 
that of all the enemies to human happiness, he who gave us 
existence, is the most cruel and unrelenting! For such as ar- 
gue thus, we devoutly pray in the language of the expiring 
Jesus—‘ Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do.’ 

Notwithstanding we entirely disagree with our orthodox 
brethren, wherein they so use the scriptures, as to represent our 
heavenly Father incapable of rendering his creatures happy, 
both in this world and hereafter forever, without their use, we 
esteem those writings as one of the many blessings which he 
has kindly conferred upon us. And we feel a fervent desire 
that all classes of people should read them, and understand 
them. We are solicitous that children in tender years should 
learn the doctrine which they teach. No instruction can be 
more beneficial; none can more tend to teach them the favor 
of God, or to fill their hearts with love to him and his rational 
creatures. But it really seems to us, that our orthodox di- 
vines, in place of using the Bible to teach us the true God, and 
to put our trust in him, have taught us to make a God of the 
Bible, and to put our trust in that! They are, in this case, as 
widely out of the way, as they would be, if they should insist 
that unless we should read, study, and learn the geography of 
our own country, we could by no possible means live in it; or, 
as if they should contend that unless we should make astrono- 
my so familiar to our minds, that we should know all the mo- 
tions of the heavenly bodies, it would not be possible that we 
should be favored either with their influence, or blessed by the 
seasons which are by them produced. very truth which be- 
longs to astronomy, was a truth before it was discovered by 
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man; and the same may be said of all science. It is equally 
true, that all which heaven has revealed in the scriptures, was 
as true before this revelation was made, as it has been since ; 
and it is all as true relative to the millions of mankind, who have 
never heard of the scriptures, as it is in relation to those who 
have made them their study. If all the writings in the world 
were annihilated, and all learned men were dead, though the 
loss to the world, and to succeeding generations, would be incal- 
culable, and though it might take many thousands of years to re- 
gain the loss, yet all that is now true, in the eternal system of 
our heavenly Father, would remain as unshaken as the throne 
of his power, or the sceptre of his government. 
H. B. 


Arr. XXIV. 
The Case of Judas Iscariot, as it is presented in the Scriptures. 


I. It is commonly supposed that the Scriptures have plainly fix- 
ed the sentence of eternal perdition on Judas Iscariot. Notwith- 
standing many arguments against this opinion have been laid 
before the public, he is still habitually referred to, when occa- 
sion offers, as one condemned by name to that dreadful doom. 
So confirmed by long usage is this habit, and with so much 
assurance is it generally maintained, that it has become ex- 
tremely difficult to procure a faithful and thorough examination 
of the case, simply as it is exhibited in the Scriptures. One 
party is already too confident, for patient inquiry; and the © 
other, too much provoked by the superciliousness of their op= 
ponents. It is natural, moreover, that they who entertain the 
popular view, should, from all the associations of their ideas, be 
deeply prepossessed in its favor ; and we who differ from them, 
must acknowledge that what prejudices soever we may cherish 
for the general system of our faith, bear hard on this particular 
subject. Nor are we and our opponents, the only classes here 
exposed to disadvantageous influences. Such as come to the 
examination with no opinion whatever previously formed upon 
it, will naturally incline to the side of a great majority; since 
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we are apt to suspect, even when we do not actually discover, 
some probability in what is generally and confidently believed. 
. Or, if the inquirer becomes at length satisfied, by a survey of 
the facts, that the common notion is wrong, he will then be in 
danger of entering upon the exposure, with a warmth propor- 
tioned to the prevalence and obstinacy of the error, but tending 
to precipitate him into some forced interpretations, which will 
reflect unjust suspicion and discredit on the better part of his 
performance. 

We lay no claims to extraordinary candor, or exemption 
from the partiality common to controvertists. But we think 
such a method may be adopted, as will prevent our own pre- 
judices, how great soever they may be, from materially affecting 
an examination of the case before us. We will, in the first 
place, wholly exclude from consideration those scriptural tes- 
timonies which teach, in our judgement, the salvation of all 
mankind, and in this way, that of Judas. This broad and gen- 
eral form of the question, we shall endeavor to keep out of view ; 
and as far as possible, avoid the reflections it might suggest, as 
well as the arguments it might furnish. For this purpose, we 
shall confine our attention exclusively to those passages that 
relate to Judas as an individual; and that we may see dis- 
tinctly what these amount to, when taken in connexion only 
with themselves, we shall 

First: Bring all of them together, and set down the substance 
of them in their chronological order; carefully inserting, as we 
proceed, every text at full length, which has been supposed to 
have any bearing on his final condition; _ 

- Secondly : State the common interpretations of these partic~ 
ular texts, together with the arguments deduced in favor of the 
general opinion ; and a 

Thirdly: Mention certain facts that are manifestly connected 
immediately with these texts, and that appear to determine 
their meaning; but which have been overlooked in the views 
usually taken of them. Ky 

By pursuing this method, we cannot well avoid perceiving, 
in its very strongest colors, whatever appearance there may be 
of the condemnation of Judas to eternal perdition ; and if such 
appearance be not then removed by the facts and circumstances 
that stand in immediate connexion, we shall be obliged to let 
it remain. We cannot now resort for aid, to what we think, 
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but what others deny, to be the prevailing doctrine of the scrip- 
tures at large, and the necessary deductions from general prin- 
ciples... The case, if illustrated here, must be illustrated solely 
by the means itself affords. : " 
. 4 
_ II. Firsr. The scriptures do not contain a very full ac- 
count of the former part of Judas Iscariot’s ministry. From 
the New Testament we learn that he, was one of the twelve 
disciples chosen by Christ, at an early period in his public 
labors, to be his apostles.! Not long after this appointment, he 
received commission, together with the rest of the twelve, to go 
into the cities of Israel, and preach the gospel of the approaching 
kingdom of heaven, call the people to repentance, cast out 
demons, heal the sick, and raise the dead.* On this oc- 
casion, he appears to have shared in the miraculous powers 
conferred upon the apostles, and likewise in that promise of 
divine guidance, which Christ then gave them, saying, ‘ When 
they deliver you up, take no thought how or what ye shall 
speak, for it shall be given you in that same hour what ye shall 
speak; for it is not ye that speak, but the spirit of your Father 
which speaketh in you.’ * They went forth accordingly ; and 
we find no intimation that any of them was, for the present, 
unfaithful in his ministry, or peculiarly unworthy of his office. 
Notwithstanding their mission, however, it is manifest that they 
still continued to pass much the larger part of their time in the 
society of their Master, following him on his journeys through 
Gallilee and Judea, or tarrying with him in the several places 
of his temporary abode. In all these different situations, there 
appears to have been made no marked distinction between Judas 
and the rest of the apostles; and it seems that he was included 
in the friendly, encouraging assurances which Christ, from 
time to time, addressed to them, in common. When Peter, 
on a certain occasion, said, ‘ Behold, we have forsaken all, and 
followed thee ; what shall we have therefore? Jesus said un- 
to them, Verily, I say unto you, that ye which have followed 
me, in the regeneration, when the Son of man shall sit in the 
throne of his glory, ye also shall sit upon twelve thrones, judg- 
ing the twelve tribes, of Israel. And every one that hath for- 
saken houses, or brethren, or sisters, or father, or mother, or 
wife, or children, or lands, for my name’s sake, shall receive an 


l Mark iii, 13—19. L ; 
: - Luke vi, 12—16. ® Matt. x, 1—8. i 
7—13. Luke ix, 1, 2. 3 Matt. x, 1, & 19, 20, ; asia 
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hundred fold, and shall inherit everlasting life.’4 At this time, 
Judas was certainly one of the twelve.’ But what bearing the 
promise has on our particular subject, must be left with the 
reader to judge ; since the passage appears involved in some 
obscurity. It serves, however, as an example of the indis- 
criminate manner in which our Saviour, during the larger part 
of his ministry, bestowed his benedictions on all of the twelve. 
To the foregoing, it may here be added, that, from some 
notices occurring at a period later than that now under con- 
sideration, we discover that of all the apostles, Judas was the 
one whom they and their Master had entrusted with the care 
of their common store : he carried the bag.5 Whether he had 
long enjoyed that trust, we are not, however, informed. 


Il. After he had continued in the ministry between two and 
three years, and so far as we learn, maintained the reputation 
of an apostle without reproach, his history assumes a very dif- 
ferent character. The first intimation which we find to have 
been given of his wickedness, is in a remark that Christ made 
to the twelve, nearly a year before his death, and previously 
to his promise of their judging the tribes of Israel: ‘ Have I 
not chosen you twelve,’ said he, ‘and one of you is a devil? 
He spake of Judas Iscariot, the Son of Simon ; for he it was that 
should betray him, being one of the twelve.’ ® This is cértain- 
ly a very strong expression; but no inference respecting the 
final state of Judas, can be derived from it, since our Saviour 
once applied a synonymous appellation to another apostle :* He 
turned and said unto Peter, Get thee behind me, Satan; thou 
art an offence unto me ; for thou savorest not the things that be 
of God, but those that be of men.’” 

To resume the narrative : several months passed, before we 
discover another intimation of unfaithfulness in Judas. But, 
six days before the passover in which he betrayed his Master, 
he showed symptoms of coldness towards him, actuated, it 


4 Matt. xix, 27—29. 5 John xii, 6; xiii, 29. 6 John vi, 70, 71. 
The above remark was made, either about the time of whatis called the third 
passover, a year before that on which our Lord was betrayed; or else in the 
interval between it and the feast of Tabernacles, six months afterwards, (see 
verses 4, 15, 16, 22, 66, 71, 72; compared with chap. vii, 2.) By comparing 
verses 5—21 with Matt. xiv, 15—33, we may see with what part of Mat- 
thew’s Gospel the beginning of this chapter in John coincides. In arranging 
the circumstances and passages belonging to the history of Judas, the chro- 
nology generally approved, is here followed, wherever the time is not ex- 
pressly fixed by the Evangelists. 7 Matt. xvi, 23. Mark viii, 33. 
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seems, by a wish of further indulgence in a habit which he 
had already formed, of purloining from the common stock: 
At a supper in the house of Lazarus, Mary took a very costly 
ointment and anointed the feet of Jesus. ‘Why,’ exclaimed 
Judas, ‘was not this ointment sold for three hundred pence, 
and given to the poor? ‘This he said,’ adds St Jobn, ‘ not that 
he cared for the poor, but because he was a thief, and had the 
bag, and bare [or, as some critics translate it, stole from] what 
was put therein.’ During the same week, he ‘ went unto the 
chief priests, and said, what will ye give me, and I will betray 
him unto you? And they covenanted with him for thirty pieces 
of silver. And from that time he sought opportunity to betray 
him.’* At length the fatal passover arrived ; and ‘ when even 
was come, Jesus sat down with the twelve. And as they did 
eat, he said, Verily I say unto you, that one of you shall betray 
me. And they were exceeding sorrowful, and began every 
one to say unto him, Lord, is it 1? And he answered and said, 
He that dippeth his hand with me in the dish, the same shall 
betray me. The Son of man goeth as it is written of him ; but 
woe unto that man by whom the Son of manis betrayed! jit 
had been good * for that man if he had not been born. Then 
Judas which betrayed him, answered and said, Master, is 
itl? He said unto him, Thou hast said.’® Or, as St John 
relates the transaction of this evening: Jesus first washed the 
feet of his disciples ; whom he then pronounced clean, but not 
all. Having enjoined on them this example of humility, he ad- 
ded, ‘I speak not of youall ; I know whom I have chosen : but 
that the scripture may be fulfilled, He that eateth bread with 
me, hath lifted up his heel against me.’ Soon afterwards he 
said, ‘One of you shall betray me. Then the disciples {look- 
ed on one another, doubting of whom he spake. Now there 
was leaning on Jesus’ bosom one of his disciples whom Jesus 
loved. Simon Peter therefore beckoned to him, that he should 
ask who it should be of whom he spake. He then lying on 
Jesus’ breast, saith unto him, Lord, who is it? Jesus answer- 
ed, He it is to whom I shall give a sop, when I have dipped it. 


3 John xii, 1, 3—6. 4 Matt. xxvi, 14—16. For the date, compare 
verses 1—14 with John xii, 1—6; and xiii, 1, 2. 5 The parallel pa 4 
Mark xiv, 21, is the same, verbatim, with this of Matthew, in the Greck ; 
and the literal rendering of both places, is that given by our English transla- 
tors in Mark: ‘good were it for that man, if he had not been born,’ only 
a they have improperly substituted never for not. ® Matt. xxvi, 20 
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And when he had dipped the sop, he gave it to Judas Iscariot, 
the son of Simon. And after the sop, Satan entered into him. 
Then said Jesus unto him, that thou doest, do quickly. Now, 
no man at the table knew for what intent he spake this unto 
him. For some of them thought, because Judas had the bag, 
that Jesus had said unto him, Buy those things that we have 
need of, against the feast; or, that he should give something to 
the poor. He then, having received the sop, went imme- 
diately out; and it was night.’ 7 


IV. After Judas went out, our Saviour addressed a long dis- 
course ® to the rest of his apostles, instructing, comforting and 
encouraging them ; and then commended them, in fervent sup- 
plication, ° to his Father in heaven. In the course of this im- 
pressive prayer, he said, concerning the twelve, ‘ While I was 
in the world, I kept them inthy name. Those that thou gavest 
me, I have kept ; and none of them is lost, but the-son of per- 
dition, that the scripture might be fulfilled.’?° At the close of 
his prayer, he went out, with the eleven, over the brook Cedron, 
into the garden of Gethsemane, where, in the agony of his soul, 
he again addressed his Father.+ In the midst of the night, 
he awakened his slumbering disciples, and said, * Rise, let us 
be going; behold, he is at hand, that doth betray me. And 
while he yet spake, lo, Judas, one of the twelve, came, and 
with him a great multitude, with swords and staves, from the 
high priests and elders of the people. Now, he that betrayed 
him, gave them a sign, saying, Whosoever I shall kiss, that 
same is he; hold him fast. And forthwith he came to Jesus, 
-and said, Hail, Master ; and kissed him. And Jesus said unto 
him, friend, wherefore art thou come? ‘Then came they and 
laid hands on Jesus, and took him.’ ? 

But when Christ, after being buffetted and mocked and smit- 
ten in the palace of the high priest, was led, on the succeeding 
morning, a friendless and unresisting prisoner, to the judgement 
hall of Pilate, ‘then Judas, which had betrayed him, when he 
saw that he was condemned, repented himself, and brought 
again the thirty pieces of silver to the chief priests and elders, 
saying, I have sinned in that I have betrayed the innocent blood. 
And they said, What is that to us? see thou to that. And he 


7 John xiii, 5—30. 8 John xiii, 31—xiv, xv, & xvi. * John xvii, 
10 John xvii, 12. 1 Compare John xviii, 1, with Matt. xxvi, 36—45, for 
the order of these particulars, 2 Matt. xxvi, 46—50. 
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cast down the peices of silver in the temple, and departed, and 
went and hanged himself [literally, was suffocated]. And the 
chief priests took the silver pieces and said, It is not lawful for 
to put them into the treasury, because it is the price of blood. 
And they took counsel, and bought with them the potter’s 
field to bury strangers in. And that field was called The field 
of blood, unto this day.’ * 


V. Between forty and fifty days after these transactions, * 
‘Peter stood up in the midst of the disciples, and said, Men and 
brethren, this scripture must needs have been fulfilled, which 
the Holy Ghost, by the mouth of David, spake before concern- 
ing Judas which was guide to them that took Jesus. For he 
was numbered with us, and had obtained part of this ministry. 
Now this man purchased a field ® with the reward of iniquity ; 
and falling headlong, he burst asunder in the midst, and all his 
bowels gushed out. And it was known unto all the dwellers 
at Jerusalem ; insomuch as that field is called, in their proper 
tongue, Aceldama, that is to say, The field of blood. For it 
is written in the book of Psalms, Let his habitation be desolate, 
and let no man dwell therein ; and, His bishopric let another 
take. Wherefore, of these men which have companied with 
us all the time that the Lord Jesus went in and out among us, 
beginning from the baptism of John, unto the same day that he 


3 Matt. xxvii, 3—8. 4 Christ remained on earth forty days after his 
passion, (Acts i, 3,‘ and the address of Peter was delivered after his ascen- 
sion, (Acts i, 9, &c. compared with verse 15, §c.) but before the feast of 
Pentecost, (Acts ii, 1.) which was fifty days after the passover. 5 This 
brief notice of the purchase, and of the field, cannot, perhaps, be satisfacto- 
rily reconciled with the more particular account quoted from Matthew. It 
is pretty certain, however, that there was an approved idiom among the Jews, 
_ which one was said to do whatever he merely occasioned to be done. 

hus, the literal rendering of Jerem. xxxviii, 23, is ‘thou shalt burn this’ 
city with fire” meaning that king Zedekiah, by disobeying, would uninten- 
tionally occasion the city to be burned, &c. Our Saviour says, Matt. x, 34, 
‘Think not I am come to send peace on earth; I came, not to send peace, 
but a sword. For Iam come to set aman at variance against his father,’ 
§c.; meaning that his coming would occasion variance and persecution. St. 
Paul says, (Rom. xiv, 15,) ‘ Destroy not him with thy meat, for whom Christ 
died:’ that is, do not, by eating meat, occasion the destruction of thy broth- 
er. And in the passage before us, it is said that Judas purchased a field with 
the reward of iniquity; whereas, his iniquity was only the occasion of the 
purchase, as we learn from Matthew. 

The seeming discrepancy between the two accounts of the manner of Ju- 
das’ death, in Matthew and Acts, arises probably from the mistranslation 
which we have corrected in Matthew’s narrative. It is said that the falling 
out of the bowels is sometimes the immediate effect of suffocation by violent 
passion. 
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was- taken up from us, must one be ordained to be a witness 
with us of his resurrection. And they appointed two, Joseph 
called Barsabas who was surnamed Justus, and Matthias. And 
they prayed and said, Thou, Lord, which knowest the hearts 
of all men, show whether of these two thou hast chosen, that 
he may take part of this ministry and apostleship, from which 
Judas by transgression fell, [literally, swerved,] that he might 
go to his own place. And they gave forth their lots; and the 


lot fell upon Matthias ; and he was numbered with the eleven 
apostles.’ © 


VI. Thus ends the scriptural account of Judas Iscariot.. Hav- 
ing copied it nearly in full, and omitted nothing whatever of im~ 
portance, we would suggest to the reader the propriety of pausing 
here, in order to reflect whether the whole thus taken together, 
appears to represent him as a subject of eternal perdition ; and 
whether he was treated by Christ and the rest of the apostles as 
one about to sink into a state so dreadful and so hopeless. The 
everlasting damnation of one out of their own ‘little flock,’ 
must, if foreseen, have been a most engrossing subject of their 
thoughts : a subject, not of one or two casual remarks, but forc- 
ed upon them perpetually by the daily incidents in their mutual 
intercourse. His Master, it should be remembered, was melt- 
ed even into tears in view of the judgements, merely temporal, 
that impended over the city of his ruthless enemies; where, 
now, are his lamentations, his bursts of yearning sympathy, for 
the infinitely surpassing, interminable wretchedness of his own 
traitorous, but repentant disciple? In the apostles, too, we dis- 
-cover no apprehensions that such a doom was fixed upon him, 
—no agitations of horror, no characteristic vehemence of anxi- 
ety or grief, for the eternal fate of an associate endeared to them 
by years of mutual intercourse, and of common trial, privation 
and danger. It may, indeed, be replied, that neither do they 
appear to have had any clear appreliensions even of the terrible 
end that awaited him upon earth, till after the scene was past ; 
but this circumstance only goes to demonstrate how far was 
the general tenor of his history from suggesting any thing like 
the present common opinion. 

Our next business, however, is to attend carefully to the sep- 
arate texts that are adduced from the body of the preceding 
narrative, as authority for this opinion. 

6 Acts i, 15—26. 
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VII. Sxconpiy. The passage most relied upon, has, when 
viewed thus apart and independently, some appearance of an- 
swering the purpose : ‘Woe unto that man,’ said Christ, ‘ by 
whom the son of man is betrayed! it had been good [or, good 
were it] for that man, if he had not been born.’® Strong as 
this language is, however, it has been found convenient, for 
the purposes of the usual interpretation, to render it still stronger. 
We lay no great stress on the circumstance ; nevertheless, it is 
worthy at least of mention, that, in the common usage, it is ta- 
ken for granted that these words are absolutely tantamount to 
another expression, not very different, perhaps, in literal mean- 
ing, but somewhat more pointed and emphatic, viz. better were 
it for that man, if he had never existed. It is on this aggrava- 
ted, but unauthorized form, that the popular argument is virtu- 
ally founded ; and then taking even this in its strictest sense, it 
is contended that the existence of Judas must be to him a curse, 
and not a blessing: since, otherwise, it would be good for him 
that he existed. This being manifest, he surely cannot be 
saved, it is said; because, should he attain the happiness of 
heaven, after how great soever afflictions in this short life, or 
even after ages of torment in the future, he must still experi- 
ence, in the progress of eternity, an amount of enjoyment, far 
surpassing all the misery he had suffered. This, again, would 
render it good for him that he existed. Such is the interpreta- 
tion; and such the argument deduced from it. 

- There is an expression, which should, perhaps, be inserted 
here, although it is seldom used, we believe, as direct and for- 
mal proof. It is generally thought, that in calling Judas ‘the 
son.of perdition,’® our Saviour alluded to the fixedness, the 
immutability of his lost estate. But having never seen an at- 
tempt to point out distinctly such a reference in this appellation, 
we suppose it to have been suggested merely by preconceived 
opinions. People have been confident, in the first place, that 
eternal torment was his portion; and this absorbing idea has 
naturally drawn into its vortex every inauspicious phrase within 
its reach. 

So far as we know, but one text besides the forego- 
ing, is employed in this cause: when the disciples, after the 
resurrection and ascension of Christ, proceeded to the election 
of a twelfth apostle to take the place of Judas, they first set 


5 Matt. xxvi, 24. Mark xiv, 21. § John xvii, 12. 
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forth Joseph and Matthias, as candidates; and then prayed, say- 
ing, ‘Thou, Lord, which knowest the hearts of all men, show 
whether of these two thou hast chosen, that he may take part 
of this ministry and apostleship, from which Judas by transgres- 
sion fell, [literally, swerved,] that he might go to his own 
place.” + It is proper to observe, that they who use this pas- 
sage to countenance the common opinion, generally take for 
granted, what is much disputed by critics of all creeds, that it 
was Judas, and not the new apostle, who was spoken of as go- 
- ing to his own place. And this place, it is next asserted, was 
hell, or the state of endless punishment. 

What reasons would be offered to justify this assertion, we 
know not; unless it should be contended that the peculiar form 
of the expression seems to intimate something at least unfavor- 
able in the situation. From the apostleship ‘ Judas by trans- 
gression fell, that he might go to his own place :’ meaning, it 
will perhaps be said, that he went thither, an consequence of 
his apostacy ; and this being the case, it may be added, we 
cannot suppose it to have been a desirable state, but, on the 
contrary, one that comported with the guilt of his transgression. 
But this argument, whether sound or defective in itself, does 
by no means reach to the infinite extent of the assertion; be- 
cause, there certainly are other conditions than that of endless 
misery, to which Judas may be said to have gone, as a recom- 
pense of his treachery. A violent and horrible death, follow- 
ing the commission of crime, is represented in the universal 
language of all times and nations, as a dreadful retribution ; and 
to such a fate, to the place of the dead, under the most terrible 
. and ignominious circumstances, he actually did go, and,that, too, 

in consequence of his apostacy. 

After all, should we still admit that it was Judas who was 
spoken of as going to his own place, a more literal interpreta- 
tion than the preceding, is, that he abandoned the ministry and 
the wandering, indigent life of an apostle, for the purpose of 
going to his own home and former occupation. So the phrase 
is used in Judges ix, 55, ‘ And when the men of Israel saw 
that Abimelech was dead, they departed every man unto his 
place ;’ and likewise in Numbers xxiv, 25, ‘And Balaam 
rose up, and went, and returned to his place, and Balak also 
went his way.’ 


1 Acts i, 24, 25. 
28 
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VIII. Such are the texts generally adduced in behalf of the 
common opinion. Exhibited thus separate and disconnected, 
we know not how they would appear to an impartial examiner : 
whether he would think them, on the whole, satisfactory evidence 
of so astonishing a fact as the eternal damnation of an apostle ; 
or whether he would judge that these three passages alone, 
somewhat inexplicit in themselves, are not all the intimation 
that such a circumstance, if real, must have drawn forth in the 
course of the gospel narrative, where the twelve are kept so 
perpetually in view. 

There are, however, certain facts which show, we think 
clearly, that these texts, after all, have no allusion to the point 
in question ; and which appear, in two of the cases at least, to 
determine their proper force and meaning. 


IX. Turvy. Let us return to the first passage: ‘ good 
were it for that man, if he had not been born.’ Our inquiry 
should be, not what interpretation these words will possibly 
bear, but what is the meaning they most naturally and readily 
convey. In seeking this, we may derive advantage from at- 
tending to the impression which they appear to have made on 
the apostles themselves; for it was to them that our Saviour 
addressed the remark, while they all sat together at table, on 
the eventful evening of the passover. Now, if the expres- 
sion, taken according to the habitual use of language, was in- 
deed so plain and pointed a declaration of endless torment, it 
must have struck them in some such light; and their terror 
would have been extreme, so long as they remained uncertain 
which of them was to be the victim. When he was actually 
designated, horror at his doom, and compassion for his fate, 
would have ensued. But nothing is more evident from the sa- 
cred narrative, than that they were not thus affected; and that 
their strongest emotions were those of sorrow for their Master, 
and of anxiety to know which of themselves should be so base 
and perfidious as to betray him: ‘And as they did eat, he 
said, Verily I say unto you, that one of you shall betray me. 
And they were exceeding sorrowful, and began every one of 
them to say unto him, Lord, is itf? And he answered and 
said, He that dippeth his hand with me in the dish, the same 
shall betray me. The son of man goeth, as it is written of 
him; but woe unto that man by whom the son of man is be- 
trayed! good were it for that man, if he had not been born. 
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Then Judas, which betrayed him, said, Master, is itI? He 
said unto him, Thou hast said. And as they were eating, Je- 
sus took bread, and blessed it,’ &c. Utterly unsuspicious that 
their companion had just been laid under the irrevocable sen- 
tence of everlasting damnation, they continued eating, as be- 
fore, when he had risen from the table and gone out; and 
through the whole evening, there is not a single apprehension 
discoverable, that either his or their own hopes for eternity had 
been thus extinguished, or even affected. Judging from their 
example, we suppose that to a person who had no preposses- 
sions whatsoever, derived from later notions on the subject, 
those words would not convey the meaning now’ so generally 
deduced from them. 

What, then, did they mean? Precisely what the same 
phraseology, under one form or another, has been used, 
in all ages, to signify: that one is in a very miserable 
condition, or that some dreadful calamity will befall him,— 
without any peculiar reference to his prospects for eternity. 
So the ancient Jews used the phrase; so it was used by their 
still more ancient prophets; so, by the ancient Greeks; and 
so it is often used, on ordinary subjects, even at the present 
day. In a word, it is one of those vehement expressions, 
which deep feeling naturally suggests ; and which therefore have 
a proverbial signification, distinct from the exact purport of the 
several component words taken separately.1 This fact is of 
much importance, for it discovers at once how we are to under 
stand the phrase, when uttered by our Saviour ; unless, indeed, 
we can find some plain reason for turning it, in this case, from 
- its natural and accustomed meaning, to its precise and verbal 
definition. We will offer a few specimens of its ordinary use, 
enough to show its proverbial character and meaning ; and the 
recollection of many of our readers will probably supply sever- 
al other instances, especially from modern books and conversa- 
tion. ; 


1 There are many other expressions in the scriptures, which must be in- 
terpreted on the same principle. See the following: 1 John, v, 10, ‘ He that 
believeth not God, hath made him a liar, because he believed not the record 
that God gave of his son,’—that is, hath contradicted him. Taking it, not in its 
proverbial form, but in the exact purport of the several component words, it 
would be blasphemy. Again: Rom. i, 25, ‘ Who changed the truth of God 
into a lie,’ &c.—that is, they substituted a lie for the truth of God. 
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X. 1. Of its usage among the ancient Jews, we shall quote 
some examples from the Talmud; a collection of the religious 
writings of their doctors, who lived between the second and the 
seventh or eighth centuries of the Christian era.+ ‘ Whoever,’ 
said they, ‘considers these four things, viz. that which is above, 
that which is below, that which is before, and that which is be- 
hind,— it would have been better for him, had he never come 
into the world.’ Here the expression seems to signify no 
more than that he would be overwhelmed and utterly distract- 
ed with the immensity of the subject. Again: ‘ Whosoever 
does not attend to the honor of his Creator, it were better for 
him had he never been born;’ that is, he incurs a dreadful 
punishment. In the same sense it is said, ‘ Whosoever knows 
the law and does not do it, it were better for him had he never 
come into the world.’ In another place, it is thus expressed : 
‘Whosoever knows the law and does not do it, it were better 
for him had he never been created; and it would have been 
better for him had he been strangled in the womb, and never 
have seen the light of this world.’ If any man, ‘ said they,’ 
be parsimonious towards the poor, it had been better for him, 
had he never come into this world.’ Once more: ‘If any 
one performs the law, not for the sake of the law, it were 
for that man, had he never been created.?® In all these in- 
stances, the phrase appears to signify only the general idea of a 
deplorable or wretched condition. In some of them, however, 
though certainly not in all, the writers may have referred that 
general idea to the future world ; just as divines, at the present 
day, sometimes use simply the general term, punishment, with 
a particular reference to eternity, without affecting its primary 
meaning. 

In the First book of Maccabees, an_ historical work of 
the Jews, far more ancient than the Talmud, written per- 
haps about one hundred and thirty years before the birth of 
Christ, we find the same phraseology, under a form somewhat 
different, and changed from the third to the first person. When 
Mattathias, one of their chief men, beheld the violence and 
abominations daily committed by their heathen conquerors, in 
the land of Israel, he is said to have exclaimed, ‘Woe is me! 
Wherefore was I born, to see this misery of my people and of 


1 See p. 101, of this vol. (No. for Sep.) Art. XT. § 4. 2 Schoettgenii 
Hore Heb. et Talmud. in Matt. xvi, 24. Dr. A. Ghatke has qual wee 
examples (which are all that Schoettgen adduces) in*his instructive Remarks 
upon Judas, at the end of his Commentary on Actsi. He appears to consid- 
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the holy city!’! Here, in order to signify, by strong but natu- 
ral language, his unutterable distress, on witnessing the calami- 
ties of his country, he represents that it would have been better 
for him, had he never been born. But how flagrant a perver- 
sion it would be, to take advantage of the strict definition of his 
words, for the purpose of making it appear that_he thought his 
existence would, on the whole, prove a curse to him; and 
therefore, that he expected eternal damnation! 

2. If we go back still further,.to the prophets and writers of 
the Old Testament, we meet with the same usage. Solomon 
says, ‘If a man beget an hundred children, and live many years, 
so that the days of his years be many,—and his soul be not 
filled with good, and also that he have no burial, J say that an 
untimely birth is better than he.’* Here, it is evident, he had 
no allusion to eternity. Again: ‘So I returned, and consider- 
ed all the oppressions that are done under the sun; and behold, 
the tears of the oppressed, and they had no comforter ! and on 
the side of their oppressors was power, but they had no comfor- 
ter! Wherefore, I praised the dead which are already dead, 
more than the living, which are yet alive. Yea, better is he, 
than both they, which hath not yet been, who hath not seen the 
evil work that is done under the sun.’* In both of these pas- 
sages, Solomon intended only to express, in the strongest lan- 
guage, the miseries of this life. When poverty, loathsome dis- 
ease, and the loss of all his children, came suddenly upon Job, 
he exclaimed in his anguish, ‘ Let the day perish, wherein I 
was born, and the night wherein it was said, There is a man 
child conceived. Let the day be darkness; let not God regard 

‘it from above, neither let the light shine upon it. Let darkness 
and the shadow of death stain it; let a cloud dwell upon it; 
let the blackness of the day terrify it. As for that night, let 
darkness seize upon it; let it not be joined unto the days of 
the year, let it not come into the number of months. .. . . be- 
cause it shut not up the doors of my mother’s womb, nor hid 
sorrow from mine eyes. Why died I not from the womb? 
... .. » For now should I have lien still and been quiet, I 
should have slept; then had I been at rest... ... Or, as 
an hidden untimely birth, I had not been; as infants which 


er the phrase in question merely as a Jewish proverb; but it appears to have 
been by no means confined to the Jews. 1 1 Maccabees, ii, 7. 
2 Eccl. vi, 3. 3 Eccl. iv, 1—3. 
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never saw light.’ ‘Wherefore then hast thou brought me forth 
out of the womb? O that I had given up the ghost, and no eye 
had seen me! I should have been as though I had not been.’* 
It is plain that he spoke only from the sense of his present af- 
flictions ; yet so strong is his language, that some visionary and 
gloomy christians have actually quoted it, we believe, in order 
to. show that Job, like themselves, sometimes despaired wholly 
of future happiness, and fancied himself an heir of eternal woe. 
Again: When Jeremiah was made the object of abuse, violence 
and derision, among his people at Jerusalem, he felt the igno- 
miny so keenly that he said, ‘ Cursed be the day wherein I was 
born ; let not the day wherein my mother bare me be blessed. 
Cursed be the man who brought tidings to my father, saying, A 
man child is born unto thee; ... . . because he slew me 
not from the womb.’ ® 

These quotations from the Old Testament are, we believe, 
all the instances, found in the Bible, of the phraseology of the 
passage in question; and.on this account, they have a two- 
fold bearing upon our subject: They exhibit, what merits par- 
ticular notice, the scriptural usage of this form of expression ; 
and they help to show, when compared with examples from 
other books, how naturally men, in all ages, have adopted it, 
in order to signify merely a state of deep affliction. 

3. That it was employed for the same purpose, by the an- 
cient heathen as well as sacred writers, we have the testimony 
of the great explorers of antiquity. The learned Koecher, in 
his valuable collection of philological and explanatory notes on 
the language of the Four Evangelists, informs us, that ‘the 
very phrase, it is better not to be born, is used by the best 
Greek authors to signify a miserable condition, or calamity ;” ® 
and, in proof, he refers to several critics, who had adduced 
examples. The renowned Rosenmuller, one of the most ap- 
proved Commentators in point of philology, says that Gataker 
has quoted similar expressions from the heathen writers both 
of Rome and of Greece. 7 

4. And even in our own day, notwithstanding the practice 
of interpreting, with the utmost severity if not aggravation, the 


4 Job iti, 3—16. x, 18, 19. = Jer. xx, 14—1%, § Koecheri An- 
alecta Philologica et Exegetica in Quatuor SS. Evangelia. In Matt. xxvi, 
24. He refers to Alberti Observat. p. 153. Kypke Observat. Sac. 132. Geor- 


us in Hierocritico, Part. i, p. 235. Rosenmuller Scholia in Nov. 
estamentum. In Matf. xxvi, 24. He refers to Gatakerad Antonin. ix, 58. 
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words of our Saviour, they are still used in their proverbial 
sense, on all other topics than religion. One had better not 
been born, is a customary expression among us, to intimate, in 
a striking manner, some dreadful calamity which he incurs, or 
some great wretchedness in which he is involved, without al- 
luding at all to his eternal welfare. 


XI. Such, then, is the natural usage of this phrase, as 
appears from the common consent of all ages. Such, too, 
we have seen, is its scriptural usage, in particular. These 
considerations account, at once, for the fact, that the apostles, 
on hearing it uttered by their Master, do not seem to have re- 
garded it as a declaration of future torment. It was, in real- 
ity but a warning of some great calamity ; which, we know, 
speedily overtook him. 

Before we take our leave of this passage, it may be well to 
observe, that none of the evangelists, except St Matthew, 
and St Mark who copies him, have recorded the expres- 
sion. St John has wholly omitted the denunciation; and St 
Luke has inserted only the former part, as though that was 
tantamount to the whole: ‘Truly the son of man goeth, as 
it was determined ; but woe unto that man by whom he is be- 
trayed.1 Here he stops. Did the remainder of the sen- 
tence teach the additional fact of his eternal damnation, it is 
hardly to be supposed that this evangelist would have omitted 
the only part of infinite moment, and at the same time taken 
care to insert that which was comparatively of little importance. 


XII. Let us now proceed to the second text; that in 
which Judas is called, ‘the son of perdition.’ It is found in the 
prayer which our Saviour offered in the midst of the eleven, 
just before they went into the garden of Gethsemane, and after 
Judas had gone out to conduct thither the company that was 
to apprehend him. By consulting the passage, we see that 
Christ there dwells on the reflection that he had hitherto kept 
his apostles faithful in the cause or name of God, and that he 
had lost but one of them. He sets the perdition, the state of 
being lost, in opposition to that of being thus kept, as were the 
eleven, steadfast in their allegiance , ‘Holy Father,’ said he, 
‘keep through thy own name [literally, in thy name] those 


1 Luke xxii, 22. 
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whom thou hast given me, that they may be one, as we are. 
While I was with them in the world, I kept them in thy name : 
those that thou gavest me, 1 have kept; and none of them is 
lost [andiAero,] but the son of perdition [aroircias,] that the 
scripture might be fulfilled.” What is here meant by Christ’s 
having hitherto kept them in the name of his father? plainly, 
that he had, as yet, preserved them faithful in his cause. 
What, by his having lost none? that none, with the exception 
mentioned, had abandoned it. What, on the contrary, by one 
being lost? that this one had abandoned it. And he is then 
called, by way of emphasis, the son of this lost estate, or, of 
perdition, (for the words here translated lost and perdition are 
the same, except that the former is the verb, and the latter the 
noun,) manifestly because he had been marked, in ancient 
prophecy, as a traitor: ‘none of them is lost, but the son of 
perdition, that the scripture might be fulfilled.’ It will be 
recollected that the scripture here alluded to, had been 
quoted and applied by Christ, in the early part of that evening : 
‘I speak not of you all,’ said he to the twelve; ‘1 know whom 
I have chosen; but that the scripture may be fulfilled, (Ps. 
xli, 9,) He that eateth bread with me, hath lifted up his heel 
against me.’ He was thus the son of apostacy : he who had, 
for ages, been designated as an apostate. 

There seems no obscurity in this passage, when its connex- 
ion is thus followed out, and its references considered. 


XIII. As to the third, or last, of the texts in question, it has 
been already shown, we think, that his going to his own place, is 
no intimation of his eternal condition, even if these words relate 
to Judas. But, in order to give a full statement of the subject, 
we must observe, that it is somewhat uncertain whether they 
were not spoken of the new apostle, who was about to be chosen 
his successor. In the original, there is an ambiguity, which 
cannot be exactly represented in an English translation. Of 
the opinions of critics on the proper construction, as well as 
on the meaning, of this passage, Dr. Adam Clarke has given us 
the following account: “1. Some suppose that the words, 
that he might go to his own place, are spoken of Judas, and 
his punishment in hell, which they say must be the own place 
of such a person as Judas. 2. Others refer them to the pur- 
chase of the field, made by the thirty pieces of silver, for 


2 John xvii, 11, 12. 
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which he had sold our Lord. So he abandoned the ministry 
and apostolate, that he might go to his own place, viz. that 
which he had purchased. 3. Others, with more seeming pro- 
priety, state, that his own place means his own house or former 
occupation: he left this ministry and apostleship, that he 
might resume his former employment in conjunction with his 
family, &c. This is primarily the meaning of it, in Numbers 
xxiv, 25, nd Balaam returned to his own place, that is, to 
his own country, friends, and employment. 4. Others think 
it simply means the state of the dead in general, independently 
of either rewards or punishments; as is probably meant by 
Eccl. ili, 20, All go unto one place: all are of the dust, and 
all turn to dust again. But 5. Some of the best critics as- 
sert that the words (as before hinted) belong to Matthias : his 
own place being the office to which he was about to be elected. 
Should any object, this could not be called his own place, be- 
cause he was not yet appointed to it, but hell might properly 
be called Judas’ own place, because by treason and covetous- 
ness, he was fully prepared for that place of torment ; it may 
be answered, that the own or proper place of a man, is that for 
which he is eligible, from beimg qualified for it, though he may 
not yet possess such a place.’ + 

‘This last named construction, our present Received Text 
of the original, will doubtless bear. And we may add, that it is 
favored still more, by the reading found in three of the ve 
earliest and most authentic manuscripts of the Greek, and like- 
wise in three of the most ancient versions extant ; for in these, 
the same term, place, which is used in the latter clause, is used 
also in the former, with express reference, not to Judas, but to 
his successor :—‘ that he may take the place of this ministry 
and apostleship, from which Judas by transgression fell, [ lteral- 
ly, swerved, ] that he might go to his own place.’* ‘This read- 


1 Dr. A. Clarke’s Commentary on the N. Testament, in loco. Hammond, 
Le Clerc, Oecumenius, some of the German divines, and, as we here see, 
Dr. Clarke himself, have advocated the last named construction of the pas- 
sage. 2 Dr, A. Clarke’s Comm. on the N. T. in lo- 
co. The manuscripts referred to, are, 1. The Alerandrian, supposed by 
some to be as old as the fourth century, though a few think it as late as the 
seventh, 2. The Vatican, still older than the Alexandrian.” And 3. That 
of Ephraim, of the beginning of the sixth century. The versions referred 
to, are, 1. The Coptic, made between the third and the fifth centuries. 2. 
The Vulgate, finished in A. D. 384. And 3. The Jtala, still older than the: 
Vulgate. 
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ing, Griesbach thinks, ought not to be rejected without further 
examination, though it appears of less authority than that which 
is commonly received. ; : 

We have thought this construction of the clause in question, 
worthy of notice ; but we do not insist upon it, because a ma- 
jority of the competent judges of Greek, seems to have decid- 
ed against it, and to have referred the expression to Judas in- 
stead of Matthias. 'To which of them it be applied, is imma- 
terial to the subject under examination ; for in the one case, 
it no more proves the eternal perdition of Judas, than in the 
other, it would ascertain that of Matthias. It cannot be the 
language of the text, which is the same in both cases, that leads 
people to imagine so infinite a difference in its meaning when 
applied to the former, and when referred to the latter ; but it is 
the confident, preconceived opinion of an infinite difference in 
the future destinies of these two persons, which distorts the ap- 
pearance of the passage in the popular view. 


XIV. We must here leave the reader to judge whether the 
three texts now examined, do naturally or really imply the 
common notion concerning Judas. Let it be remembered, that 
if in these, there is no intimation of his eternal perdition, there 
is none whatsoever to be found in the whole compass of the 
Scriptures. His general history then becomes consistent and 
perfectly natural ; and all the attending circumstances, together 
with the manner of relating them, are at once accounted for, 
and rendered intelligible. His Master neither bewailed nor 
directly mentioned his infinite torment,—for the very good rea- 
son, that it was not foreseen. His companions, the apostles, 
neither shuddered nor grieved at his future destiny,—because 
they had never been informed that it was to be miserable. And 
-he himself appears, even when he repented, to have had no 
forebodings of eternal wrath,—because he had never been ap- 
prized that he was to suffer it. 


H. B. 2d. 
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Arr. XXV. 
Disinterested Benevolence. 


In ‘ The Boston Christian Herald,’ of November 10th, 
1830, we find a piece, taken from ‘The Utica Repository,’ en- 
utled ‘THoveuts on Distnrerestep Benevourncs.’ As 
this subject embraces a tenet peculiar to orthodoxy, and one 
which the doctors of that school know they must maintain, or 
be under the necessity of yielding their general system, and 
of adopting less severe and more merciful doctrines, we feel 
disposed to examine the argument, on which they rely for the 
defence of this essential pillar of their creed; hoping thereby 
to be the humble means of reflecting some light which may 
serve to lead them to a more rational view of divine truth. 

That our readers may be fully satisfied that we are disposed 
to do no injustice to the arguments which we shall examine, 
we deem it expedient to give them the piece entire. It is 
as follows : 


‘TxHoueuts on DisiInTERESTED BENEVOLENCE. 


It is not my purpose to enter into a discussion as to the propriety of 
the term disinterested. Iam fully persuaded that no one ever makes 
objections to the term, who is satisfied with the thing signified by it. 
But if it were not so, a dispute about words is one in which Lam not at 
present inclined to engage. And it is universally conceded that every 
man has aright to use any words he pleases, provided he explains 
them, and clearly shows what he means by them. I will endeavor, 
therefore, to state, as clearly as I can, what I understand by disinter- 
ested benevolence. 

Benevolence is a good will, a wishing well to another, a regard for 
his happiness. It is obvious that I may wish well to another for two 
reasons. I may wish well to another, because his welfare is so con- 
nected with my own, that the security of his welfare, will tend to secure 
my own. If 1 wish well to another for this reason merely, it is evident 
that my own welfare is the ultimate object. This I call selfish regard 
for the happiness of another. But I may also wish well to another for 
a. different reason. I may not see any connexion between his welfare 
and my own. There may be no such connexion. But I may wish 
well to him from a sincere regard for his happiness in itself considered. 
I may have nothing else in view at the time but his welfare, and may 
sincerely wish it secured for its own sake. This is what I call a dis- 
interested regard. 

Disinterested benevolence regards the happiness of all beings capable 
of enjoyment or suffering, in proportion to its real worth, so far as that 
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is known. God has a perfect knowledge of the real worth of his own 
happiness, and of that of every other being in the universe ; and no 
doubt he regards each exactly according to its real worth. The 
knowledge of creatures is imperfect ; and the boundary of their know- 
ledge must be the boundary of their regard ; for they cannot regard 
that of which they have no knowledge: it is the same to them asif it 
did not exist. ; . 

If disinterested benevolence regards the happiness of all beings in 
proportion to its real worth, then every disinterested being regards his 
own happiness according to its importance, as well as that of others. 
And consequently, those passages of scripture, which express the re- 
gard God has to his own glory, and the regard saints have to their own 
happiness, are not inconsistent with the doctrines of disinterested be- 
nevolence. They only express a disinterested regard to each, accor- 
ding to its real worth. 

It isthe nature of disinterested benevolence, to give up a less good 
to secure a greater. Selfishness would lead me to give up a less good 
of my own, to secure a greater good of my own; but disinterestedness 
leads me to give up a less good of my own, to secure the greater good 
ofanother. The common sense of mankind acknowledges the obli- 
gation to do this in the common affairs of life. The life ofa brute 
animal is of less importance than the life ofa man; and where the one 
can be secured by the sacrifice of the other, no one hesitates which 
ought to be done. Theless good must be given up to secure the 
greater. It isa less evil for me to part with some portion of what 
contributes to my comfort, than it is for my neighbor to be in want of 
the necessaries of life ; and no one doubts that I ought to submit to 
the less evil, to exempt my neighbor from the greater. The loss of my 
usual rest for one night is a less evil to me when in health, than it is 
for my sick neighbor to be deprived of the necessary care and atten- 
tion; and no one doubts that I ought to submit to the less evil, to pre- 
vent my neighbor from suffering the greater one. The exposing of 
my health, by plunging into the water, or rushing through the flames, 
is a less evil than that my helpless neighbor should be left to perish for 
want of my assistance; and no one hesitates as to what I ought to do 
in such acase. I ought cheerfully to submit to the less evil, to deliver 
my neighbor from the greater. The liberty and exemption from suf- 
fering of the man who violates the wholesome laws of his country, is 

a less good than the peace and order of the whole community ; and no 
one hesitates, in this case, which ought to be given up to secure the 
other. It was a less evil for the Lord Jesus Christ to suffer death on 
the cross, than would have resulted from the whole human race bein 
left to perish without an atonement; and no one doubts that he did 
right in submitting to the less evil, for the sake of relieving others 
from the greater one. 

All the divine conduct is directed by disinterested beneyolence. 
God regards his own glory according to its real worth ; and he re- 
geet the happiness of every creature, also, according to its real worth. 

e has formed a plan which includes all events, and which will 
ultimately secure the highest possible sum of happiness in the in- 
telligent universe ; and he is constantly employed in carrying that plan 
ito execution. He regards his own glory more than he does the good 
of any creature, or of all creatures; not because it is his own, but be- 
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cause it is worth more. But he does not disregard the good of any 
creature, even of the smallest insect which is capable of the least de- 
gree of enjoyment or suffering. ‘His tender mercies are over all his 
works.’ He sees, however, that the present comfort of some of his 
creatures is not so great a good as some other good which he can se- 
cure by giving it up; and he does give it up, and brings a variety of 
calamities upon them. He sees, also, that the future and eternal hap- 
piness of some of his creatures, is not so great a good as is some other 
good which he can secure by giving it up; and he does give it up, and 
dooms some of liis creatures to suffer endless misery in hell. In all 
this, he acts wisely and benevolently ; for he never gives up a greater 
good to secure a less, but only a less to secure a greater. 

Moral goodness in creatures consists in disinterested benevolence. 
There is in the good man, the same mind that was in Christ Jesus, the 
same mind that isin God. He feels as God feels, according to the 
measure of his knowledge. He regards the happiness of every being 
according to its real worth, as far as he knows what is its real worth. 
He knows that the glory of God is worth more than the happiness of 
any creature, or of all creatures; and he regards it more. He knows 
that the happiness of his neighbor is as really valuable as his own: 
and he loves his neighbor as himself. He knows that the happiness 
of a brute animal is worth something, and as a merciful man, he ‘re- 
gardeth the life of his beast.’ But he is always ready to give up a less 
good to secure a greater. He is not only willing to give up a less good 
of his own to secure a greater good of his own, which a selfish man 
may do ; but he is also willing to give up a less good of his own, to 
secure a greater good to his neighbor. 

Disinterested Benevolence cannot be carried too far. If the principle 
is admitted, all the consequences must be admitted. If it is right in 
small things, it is right also in great things. Ifit is right at all, it is 
right when carried to its full extent. Ifit is wrong when carried to 
its full extent, it is entirely wrong. Ifit is my duty to be willing to 
give up the smallest good of my own to secure the smallest greater 
good to others, it is equally my duty to be willing to give up the 
greatest good of my own to secure a still greater good to others. And 

“if itis wrong for me to be willing to give up the greatest good of my 
own to secure a still greater good to others, it must be equally wrong 
for me to be willing to give up the smallest good of my own to secure 
the smallest greater good to others. The principle is the same,* 
whether the good given up be greater or smaller. Ifit is my duty to 
be willing to give up one degree of good of my own to secure ten de- 
grees of good to others, it is equally my duty to be willing to give up 
ten degrees of good of my own to secure a hundred degrees of good 
to others, or one thousand degrees of good of my own to secure ten 
thousand degrees of good to others. And so on, without end. For, 
on the same principle, it is my duty to be willing to give up one part, 
or another part, or every part, of my own good, to secure a proportt- 
onably greater good to others. ‘The principle 1s the same in_every 
ease. It is my duty in all cases to be willing to give up a less good of 
my own to secure a greater good to others ; and if it should be all I 
have, that does not alter the principle. The only thing to be consid- 
ered is, that the good which I am willing to give up is a less good than 
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that which is to be secured by it. If Paul supposed, according to the 
best of his knowledge, that his own salvation was a Jess good than that 
of his brethren, it was right for him to be willing to be ‘accursed from 
Christ for his brethren.’ And if we know, as we all do know, that 
the glory of God is worth more than our salvation, we ought to regard 
it more, and be willing that God should give up our eternal salvation, 
if he should see that his glory requires it. And as all who do not 
know themselves to be christians, donot know how the glory of God 
may require them to be disposed of for eternity ; as they do not know 
whether the glory of God may require their salvation to be secured or 
given up forever, they ought to be willing to commit themselves to his 
wise and benevolent disposal, and be willing that he should take them 
to heaven, or send them to hell, as he shall see most for his glory. 

I am aware that many are unwilling to adopt this conclusion.—But I 
see not how they can avoid it, but by denying disinterested benevolence 
altogether. Let us be consistent with ourselves. And if we profess to 
believe in a disinterested religion at all, let us admit all that is implied 
in it. But if we are unwilling to admit all that is implied in it, let us 
not profess to believe in a disinterested religion at all. Let us become 
the open advocates of a selfish religion ; a religion which is natural to 
every man ; a religion, which, not only does not require any change of 
heart, but is totally inconsitent with any such change as the Bible de- 
scribes, in which old things pass away and all things become new. Sel- 
fishness, certainly, is an old thing. All the affections of the sinner are 
selfish ; and if all the affections of the saint are selfish also, there is no 
radical difference between them; and the doctrine of regeneration is 
nothing but a delusion. Fwes. 


Tn our examination of the foregoing, we shall notice—First : 
Fides has left a manifest defect in his reasoning, in that he 
has not attempted to show how it is possible that he should 
have a sincere regard to the happiness of another, and yet 
that there should be no connexion between this happiness of 
another and that of his own. Had he attempted this, and had 
he succeeded, he would have shown, what we presume no one 
ever yet saw, that there is no necessary connexion between 
our happiness and the gratification of our desires. He says, 
‘Imay not see any connexion between his welfare and my 
own. ‘There may be no such connexion. But I may wish 
well to him from a sincere regard for his happiness in itself 
considered.’ Here he has taken the very question in dispute 
all for granted; but he has done it in such a barefaced man- 
ner, as to show that it does not belong to him. 

Let us examine his words: ‘1 may wish.’ How cana 
man wish, and there be no connexion between his having that 
for which he wishes and his own happiness? He says, there 
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may be no such connexion. Again: ‘I may wish well to him 
from a sincere regard for his happiness in itself considered.’ 
How is it possible for one to have a sincere regard for a thing, 
and yet, there be no connexion between his happiness 
and that for which he entertains this sincere regard? Fides 
says, there may be no such connexion. But what he here 
states is assertion, not argument, nor proof. ‘There is nothing 
which we know with more certainty than that our happiness is 
connected with the gratifying of our wishes; and that the dis- 
appointing of our wishes is connected with our infelicity. But 
the position which Fides has taken for granted, is the very 
reverse of these facts. . 

If we look at the foundation on which he designed his argu- 
ment to rest, we shall at once see, that the very nature and 
power of this foundation, being divinely good, refute the argu- 
ment he designed they should support. He states the founda- 
tion of his scheme as follows: ‘ He knows: that the happiness 
of his neighbor is as really valuable as his own: and he loves 
his neighbor as himself.’ This is the foundation which Fides 
has laid, on which to build the superstructure of his system. 
But does not he, as well as every body else, know that if 
we love our neighbors as we do ourselves, this heavenly 
principle, being thus in exercise, makes the happiness of our 
neighbors and our own inseparable? ‘This fact is one of the 
most obvious truths in nature. In such a case, to wish our 
neighbors happy is the same as to wish ourselves so; for we 
cannot be happy while those we love as we do ourselves are 
miserable. But it is on this foundation, which constitutes our 
neighbors’ happiness our own, that Fides argues that between 
their happiness and ours ‘there may be no connexion! ‘This 
is unquestionably one of the greatest blunders which a theorist 
could make ; and yet the whole scheme which he labors to 
establish vanishes the moment this egregious blunder is discov- 
ered. 


Second: Let us, in the next place, examine the use which 
Fides makes of the fact, that ‘God has a perfect knowledge 
of the real worth of his own happiness, and of that of every 
other being in the universe, and regards each exactly accord- 
ing to its real worth.’ The use which he makes of this fact is 
to show that God, knowing the relative value of every crea- 
ture’s happiness, knows in what cases it is proper and right 
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to give up the happiness of his creatures for the purpose of 
producing, or securing, a good which he knows Is a greater one 
than their happiness would be, if he should not give it up. He 
says, ‘He sees, also, that the future and eternal happiness of 
some of his creatures, is not so great a good as is some other 
good, which he can secure by giving it up; and he does give 
it up, and dooms some of his creatures to suffer endless mis- 
ery in hell.’ Here he presents us with the precious jewel, 
which he was in search of. It is ENDLESS MISERY IN HELL! 
But bow comes he by this treasure? He has taken it, as we 
are told the violent took the kingdom of heaven, by force! 
He has taken it as he took the former proposition, for granted, 
without the least shadow of proof. Hashe even attempted to 
prove that it necessarily follows from the fact that God knows 
the real value of every creature’s happiness, he therefore 
sees how he can, by dooming some of his creatures to suffer 
endless misery in hell, secure a good that will be greater than 
their future and eternal happiness? He has not even attempt- 
ed this; nor will he ever attempt it, while he retains his reason. 
What is this greater good for which the future and eternal 
happiness of God’s rational creatures is to be given up, and to 
secure which they are doomed to suffer endlessly in hell? Has 
Fides shown what this greater good is? and has he shown how 
it is that such a great good really depends on their endless suf- 
ferings? No, besure, he has not done this; he has not at- 
tempted to do it. He was in search of the precious jewel of 
endless sufferings in hell. 'This obtained, he had no further 
use for the greater good, of which he spoke; for that answer- 
ed him no other purpose than to help him to find the object of 
his search! He, in this case, has acted like the merchant- 
man in the gospel, seeking goodly pearls, who, when he had 
found one of great price, went and sold all that he had, and 
bought it. He contends earnestly for the glory of God, and 
for the greatest possible good of the universe ; also for the 
impartial love of God towards all his creatures; reminding us 
that his tender mercies are over all his works. He furthermore 
insists that the good man loves his neighbor as himself, and 
prizes his neighbor’s happiness to be worth just as much as his 
own; but for what purpose does he insist on all these points? 
For the glorious purpose of arriving at the great object of his 
search, the endless sufferings of rational beings in hell! He 
thinks he sees a necessary connexion between the glory of God 
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and such sufferings; also, between the fact that God loves all 
his creatures and that his tender mercies are over all his works, 
and such endless sufferings ; also, between our duty to love oth- 
ers as we do ourselves and to prize their happiness as we do 
our own, and these endless sufferings in hell. Why should 
not our heavenly Father love all his creatures impartially, if 
thereby some of them are made to suffer endless misery? Why 
should not our Creator extend his tender mercies over all his 
works, if by so doing he can cause some of his creatures to 
suffer endless misery ? And is it not an inducement quite 
sufficient to cause us to love our neighbors as ourselves, and 
to prize their happiness exactly as our own, if thereby we make 
out that some of our neighbors will suffer endless misery in 
hell? Fides may be satisfied that such causes will produce 
such consequences, and that such conclusions necessarily fol- 
low from such premises; but in our humble opinion, nothing 
ever was stated more inconsistent, or which was more opposed 
to scripture or reason. 


Third: That he might render the all important doctrine 
of endless sufferings the more secure, Fides has, with great 
care, guarded it with the acknowledged maxims that a less good 
should be given up for a greater. He says, ‘ God has a per- 
fect knowledge of the real worth of his own happiness, ... . 
and regards his own glory more than he does the good of any 
creature, or of all creatures; not because it is his own, but be- 
cause it is worth more.’ But we are not informed by what 
standard the glory and happiness of the infinite Creator are to 
be valued. We feel admonished that our speculations on this 
subject will very probably prove a specimen of our own weak- 
ness; and as we are not led into it by any advice from the 
scriptures of truth, we consider it questionable, at least, whether 
we are justified in the attempt. But as Fides seems to make 
no scruple either as to his ability to weigh this subject, or his 
right to do so, we hope there may be no harm in our attempt 
to examine what he has done. It is true, he has not shown 
us wherein the necessary connexion exists between the fact 
that God’s glory and happiness are worth more than the hap- 
piness of all creatures, and the fact that some of his rational 
creatures must suffer endless misery in hell; but it appears 
evident that he supposes such a connexion does exist, and that 
he wished his readers to believe the same. 


30 
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In relation to this subject, let us ask Fides whether the glory 
and happiness of God are really worth any more now than they 
were before man was created? And furthermore we would 
ask whether the Creator has added any thing to his glory and 
happiness by creating mankind; or whether he will make any 
such addition by the means of making some of his creatures 
to suffer endless misery in hell? If these questions can be an- 
swered correctly, and answered in the affirmative, it would seem 
to favor his argument; but if neither God’s glory nor his hap- 
piness can be enhanced by giving up the everlasting happiness 
of some of his rational creatures, and by making them to suf- 
fer endless misery, then this doctrine of endless suffering finds 
no support from the infinite value of the glory and happiness 
of God. That the infinite Creator should be under the neces- 
sity of creating rational beings, and of dooming them to endless 
sufferings in hell, for his own glory and happiness, really seems 
to us to need more proof than merely the assertion of Fides. 
But we consider it a matter of congratulation that neither he 
nor any body else is able to produce any more substantial proof 
of such a horrid and repulsive tenet. 

Fourth: Among the self-evident contradictions stated by 
Fides, there seems none more gross than the following: ‘ And 
if we know, as we all do know, that the glory of God is worth 
more than our salvation, we ought to regard it more, and be 
willing that God should give up our eternal salvation, if he 
should see that his glory requires it. And as all who do not 
know themselves to be christians, do not know how the glory 
of God may require them to be disposed of for eternity ; as they 
do not know whether the glory of God may require their sal- 
vation to be secured or given up forever, they ought to be wil- 
ling to commit themselves to his wise and benevolent disposal, 
and be willing that he should take them to heaven, or send 
them to hell, as he shall see most for his glory.’ 

That we may see that this statement embraces contradictions, 
we ask, First: Suppose we comply with what Fides says is our 
duty, and do as he says we ought to ; and become willing that 
God should send us to hell, for his glory ; and suppose that 
this willingness to go to hell is produced in us by a sense of 
the infinite value of the divine glory ; is it not evident, in this 
case, that God would act in direct opposition to our strongest 
desires, if he did not send us to hell ? 
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Second : Is it not evident to every one, that man is rendered 
the most happy that he can be, if that which he most desires 
is granted him? Well, what we most desire is God’s glory, 
and that we may promote this, we are willing to go to hell and 
remain there eternally. Then, in order to indulge us in the 
enjoyment of that which we most desire, God must send us 
to hell, and there Jet us remain ! We do most devoutly pray that 
if any are sent to hell, to remain there eternally, it may be 
those who desire to go there; for whoever are thus indulged 
in their most fervent desires, will be happy. But 

Third: Is it those who do truly, in spirit and in truth, 
comply with this duty, of being willing to go to hell for God’s 
glory, that God will send there? %tdes will not allow this ; 
for a compliance with this duty he contends implies that change 
of heart which the Bible describes. Then, we are presented 
with the contradiction, that God requires us to be willing to be 
sent to hell as a condition of his not sending us there! Who 
would not be willing to be sent to hell, if this willingness would 
prevent them from going there! 

Fourth: According to all the notions which we have ever 
learned from the orthodox, respecting hell and those are to 
inhabit it, it is a state of great misery and of the blackest sins ; 
a state in which the miserable will hate God, heaven, saints, 
the blessed Saviour, and all holiness and all holy beings. ‘This 
tenet of their religion is universally allowed and known. If 
then a real change of heart, such as the Bible describes, pro- 
duces, in the regenerated, a willingness to be sent to hell to all 
eternity ; it follows necessarily, that all* the saints, all who 
are truly regenerated, are willing, not only to be tormented to 
all eternity in hell, but they are willing also to hate God, to 
hate heaven, to hate holiness, to hate the blessed Saviour and 
all holy beings ; and they are willing to blaspheme God forever 
and ever; and all this, because they prize God’s glory above 
every other possible object! Such are some of the contradic- 
tions which are most evidently embraced in the arguments of 
Fides on these subjects; and such are some of the violations 
of reason and common sense, which he has thought it his duty 
to offer. 


It must, we think, yield no small satisfaction to our readers, 
to see what gross contradictions our orthodox brethren have 
to maintain, in order to support that general system of doc- 
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trine, which has so long dishonored God in the view of his crea- 
tures, and has so Jong contributed to render many gloomy, 
not a few mad, almost all its professors arrogant and exclusive, 
multitudes neglective concerning religion, and society in gener- 
al unhappy. 

By following Fides to the conclusion of his arguments, we 
find him engaged in calling bis brethren to the work which he 
has laid out for them. He will not allow them to stand back 
in these matters; they must step forward and be willing to be 
sent to hell; or be assured that they have not obtained new 
hearts. If they allow themselves to have any preference for 
heaven more than for hell, they have not that change of heart 
which the Bible describes ; but they are in the gall of bitter- 
ness and bonds of iniquity. 

We are heartily glad that their eyes are enough opened to 
see what they must come to, and what they have to main- 
tain; for we have reason to hope that it will prove a burden 
that will cause them to be willing to leave that spiritual Egypt, 
where a full tale of brick is rigidly demanded, but straw de- 
nied. H. B. 


Art. XXVI. 


False Representations of the Trials attending a Christian 
Life, favetcnanced by the popular Misapplication of cer- 
tain texts. 


1. And he said unto them all, If an i i 
\ y man will come after me, let h 
himself, and take up his cross dail , and follow me. uke Ps aad 


From this passage, and from some others, we perceive that 
our Saviour laid it down as a rule, for his own time at least, 
that such as would be his disciples, must take up their cross. 
It seems to have been a necessary as well as an indispensable 
condition : ‘ Whosoever,’ said he, ‘ doth not bear his cross 
and come after me, cannot be my disciple.” ! 


1 Luke xiv, 27. ie 
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Applying these and the similar expressions to the present 
circumstances of Christianity, rather than to those with which 
it was surrounded in our Saviour’s day, people think them- 
selves obliged to call the Christian life, such as it now is, ‘a 
cross-bearing way.’ And this peculiar phraseology runs 
through the larger part of their customary language concern- 
ing pious duties and observances ; so that almost every act of 
a religious kind, is, by them, dignified with the appellation of 
‘across.’ For instance, according to this manner of speak- 
ing, first, after one’s conversion, comes the duty of publicly 
relating his expertence; and, owing to his unpractised diffi- 
dence, this is ‘a very great cross.’ Joining the church, is 
another ‘cross,’ on account of the public formalities attending 
his admission ; rendered the more trying, perhaps, by the im- 
plied obligation to forsake his former company, on submitting 
to the watch and supervision of his new associates. The par- 
taking of the Lord’s supper, is likewise ‘a cross;’ so is the 
act of speaking in conference and prayer meetings. Or, per- 
haps, the convert is called upon to submit to water baptism. 
Such, however, is his dread of passing through this ceremo- 
ny, under the gaze of a multitude, that to this he can hardly 
gather resolution to consent ; but, after some hesitation, he fi- 
nally ‘takes up his cross’ in this observance also. And re- 
membering that Christ spoke of taking it up daily, he discov- 
ers that the vocal prayer which he repeats, every day, in his 
family, is ‘a cross ;’ and that the grace which he says at eve- 
ry meal, is another. Such is his ‘cross-bearing way.’ But 
he solaces himself by the favorite saying, which he perhaps 
thinks is scripture, that ‘where there is no cross, there is no 
crown.’ 


There is a Judicrous mistake in this language. It supposes 
that the cross, of which our Saviour spoke, was, in a general 
sense, whatsoever crosses or thwarts our natural feelings; 
whereas, it was nothing else than tbe fearful instrument on 
which persons, in that age, suffered the ignominious death of 
crucifixion. The expression, taking up, or bearing the cross, 
alluded to the custom usual in public executions of that kind, 
of making the victim carry to the fatal spot, the cross on which 
he was then to be extended; and by means of this allusion, 
Christ, forewarned his friends, not of some disagreeable feel- 
ings which they would experience in his service, but of their 
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manifest exposure to a horrible death, by becoming known as 
his disciples. Such were the circumstances of those times, 
that it was necessary that they should absolutely put their lives 
in continual jeopardy. And they were, of course, to regard 
themselves.as on the way to crucifixion; or, to express it by a 
parallel phrase adapted to a modern usage, they were to go as 
with halters around their necks. 

That such was the meaning, is manifest not only from the form 
of the expression itself, but from the several contexts also in 
which it occurs. There, we find it generally connected ex- 
pressly with the losing of life. But in order to furnish the 
reader with the means of judging for himself on this subject, 
we will now lay before him all the passages in which the lan- 
guage in question is introduced. 


When our Saviour first sent forth his twelve apostles to the 
cities of Israel, he apprized them that they should be deliver- 
ed up to the councils, that the brother would deliver up the 
brother to death, the father the child, and children their pa- 
rents.. ‘Think not,’ added he, ‘ that | am come to send peace 
on the earth: I came not to send peace, but a sword. For I 
am come to set a man at variance against his father, and the 
daughter against her mother, and the daughter-in-law against 
her mother-in-law ; and a man’s foes shall be those of his own 
household. He that loveth father or mother more than me, is 
not worthy of me; and he that loveth son or daughter more 
than me, is not worthy of me. And he that taketh not his 
cross and followeth after me, is not worthy of me. He that 
Jindeth his life, shall lose it; and he that loseth his life for 
my sake, shall find it.2* Ona certain occasion, he told his 
disciples that he himself should be put to death by the Jews; 
and when Peter exclaimed against such a thought, he rebuked 
the erring apostle, and added, ‘If any man will come after 
me, let him deny himself and take up his cross, and follow 
me. For whosoever will save his life, shall lose it; and who- 
soever will Jose his life for my sake, shall find it.2* Here he 
intimated that the disciples would encounter a common dan- 
ger with their master; though in their case, a fearless expo- 
sure of themselves was the most probable means of saving 
their lives. Another evangelist says that when Christ had re- 


2 Matt. x, 17, 21. 34—39. 3 Matt. xvi, 21—25. 
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buked Peter, he called the people unto him with his disciples, 
and ‘said unto them, Whosoever will come after me, let him 
deny himself, and take up his cross and follow me. For who- 
soever will save his life, shall lose it ; but whosoever shall lose 
his life for my sake and the gospel’s, shall save it..* The 
same circumstance and expression are thus related by a third 
evangelist: having informed the disciples that he himself 
should be slain, Christ ‘said unto them all, If any man_ will 
come after me, let him deny himself, and take up his cross 
daily, and follow me. For whosoever will save his life, shall 
lose it; but whosoever will lose his life for my sake, the same 
shall save it.’° At another time, when a young and wealthy 
ruler of the Jews seemed disposed to become his disciple, and 
professed that he had kept the commandments from his youth, 
our Saviour said to him, ‘One thing thou lackest: go thy 
way, sell whatsoever thou hast, and give to the poor, and thou 
shalt have treasure in heaven; and come, take up the cross, 
and follow me.’® In order to follow Christ, he would be obli- 
ged, among other things, to expose himself to crucifixion. 
Again: our Saviour said to the multitude, ‘If any man come 
to me, and hate not his father, and mother, and wife, and chil- 
dren, and brethren, and sisters, yea, and his own life also, he 
eannot be my disciple. And whosoever doth not bear his 
cross, and come after me, cannot be my disciple. For which 
of you, intending to build a tower, sitteth not down first, and 
counteth the cost, whether he have sufficient to finish it?” &c.7 
Here, Christ both stated the conditions of discipleship, and 
showed his hearers the propriety of considering them careful- 
ly, before they committed themselves, by a public profession. 
These are all the texts, we think, in which the phrase occurs. 


Such, then, is the scriptural usage of the expression; and 
nothing can be plainer than its perfect correspondence with the 
peculiar circumstances in which it arose. Our Saviour knew 
that he himself was soon to suffer on the cross; and that all 
his disciples would be daily exposed to the same fate. And 
he saw the importance of apprizing them of the danger in all 
its magnitude, that they might either make up their minds be- 
forehand to meet it; or, if wanting courage and_, zeal, that 


4 Mark viii, 31—35. 5 Luke ix, 22—24. 6 Mark x, 21, com- 
pared with Luke xviii, 18. 7 Luke xiv, 25—30. 
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they might not undertake a service which they would certainly 
perplex by their timid equivocation, and probably disgrace by 
a renunciation in the day of trial. 

But how different are the circumstances to which this ex- 
pression is applied in our modern religious cant! To take up 
our cross, now, is to tell our acquaintances that we have be- 
come serious, and to talk to them about hell. It is to get up 
and speak in meeting; or to go down the banks of Jordan. 
What sense is there in such language? Really we are not for 
ourselves, aware that it exposes one to any imminent danger of 
crucifixion, to be baptized, or to profess religion, or even to re- 
peat a formal prayer. 


The mere absurdity, however, is of little consequence, com- 
pared with the pernicious sentiment which this language, when 
so applied, naturally conveys. In effect, it teaches that the 
Christian life is exceedingly unpleasant, abounding in duties 
which are, in themselves, disgusting to our very nature; and 
then, by referring to the texts whichit has so perverted, it 
imposes this false representation on the public, under all the 
sanction, seemingly, of the great Head of the church. So 
deeply indeed, has it inculcated this sentiment, that many pro- 
fessors contend, with the utmost confidence, that no course of 
life whatever, which is not attended with much spiritual afflic- 
tion, can be that of genuine experimental and practical reli- 
gion; because, say they, Christ himself has declared that his 
disciples must take up their cross daily ; and therefore, alas, for 
those whose religious experience is marked with nothing but 
peace and satisfaction! Now, there is no truth more fully or 
more carefully taught in the Scriptures, than that the Christian 
life itself is “‘ righteousness, peace and joy in the Holy Ghost,” 
even when it incurs accidental hardships and dangers in times 
of deadly persecution. To obscure this view, and especially 
to reverse it, is to do the cause of our Saviour the greatest in- 
jury possible ; not only rendering it odious in the apprehensions 
of mankind, but substituting, moreover, a gloomy spirit of su- 
perstition for genuine religion. 


There are texts of another class, which are likewise perver- 
ted to the same effect. All those passages in which there is 
mention of any sorrow or aflliction experienced, no matter from 
what cause, by Christ’s immediate followers, have been wres- 
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ted from their connexions, and impressed to the aid of gloomy 
views of religion. And so long, as well as so generally, have they 
been here employed, that they seem, in the common appre- 
hension, to have become naturalized in this hostile service. 


_ an instance, take the following remark of Christ to his dis- 
ciples : 


2. Verily, verily I say unto you, that ye shall weep and lament, but the world 
shall rejoice; and ye shall be sorrowful, but your sorrow shall be turned 
into joy.—Joun xvi, 20. 

These words are often quoted in order to intimate that true 
Christians must expect a peculiar degree of sorrow in this life, 
while the ungodly world, on the contrary, rejoices. ‘ Bear up, 
ye saints,’ says the exhorter, ‘bear up, under your trials, a 
little while longer, and the scene will be reversed: when this 
dreary pilgrimage on earth is past, your sorrow shall be turned 
tmto joy.’ The hearers generally receive this, of course, as 
sound scriptural doctrine; and are much confirmed in their 
charitable opinion of themselves, by discovering that the primi- 
tive disciples led the very life of sorrow which they endure. 
We readily perceive, however, that this is the same injurious re- 
presentation which we have mentioned ; and the application of 
this passage to it, arises from the same cause that was pointed 
out, in the former instance: a total disregard of the connexion 
and circumstances. 

What did Christ mean by the words in question? First, let 
it be observed, that they occur in that long discourse which he 
addressed to the eleven apostles, on the evening of the passover, 
immediately after Judas retired from the supper, and before 
they themselves went out to the garden of Gethsemane, where 
ther Master was apprehended. He had just said to them 
‘A little while, and ye shall not see me; and again a little 
while, and ye shall see me:’ alluding to his approaching death, 
—which would, for a short time, withdraw him from their sight, 
—and to his subsequent resurrection, on which he would again 
appear to them. But they understood not the allusion, and 
were perplexed by the contradictory form of the expression. 
Christ then added, ‘ Do ye enquire among yourselves of that 
I said, A little while, and ye shall not see me ; and again a lit- 
tle while, and ye shall see me? Verily, verily, I say unto you, 
that ye shall weep and lament, but the world shall rejoice ; 
and ye shall be sorrowful, but your sorrow shall be turned in- 
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to joy.’ Having thus traced out the context, it is hardly neces- 
sary to say, that our Saviour here alluded to the fact that the 
eleven would grieve and despair, when they should see him 
betrayed, crucified and buried, while the Jews would exult in 
their supposed triumph ; but that when he should rise from the 
dead, and appear again to the apostles, their sorrow would be 
turned into joy. And he enlarged upon this fact, in the words 
following those last quoted : ‘A woman when she is in travail, 
hath sorrow, because her hour is come ; but as soon as she is 
delivered of the child, she remembereth no more the anguish, 
for joy that a man is born into the world. And ye now there- 
fore have sorrow; but Iwill see you again, and your heart 
shall rejoice, and your joy no man taketh from you.’ 

So far is this text from having any relation whatsoever to the 
purpose for which it is often used ; except that, when taken with 
its immediate context, it happens to condemn that purpose, to- 
gether with the corresponding sentiment. For it teaches that, 
after the resurrection of Christ, the disciples, thoroughly in- 
structed in the Christian religion, should possess a yoy, which no 
man could take from them, notwithstanding all the terrible per- 
secutions of that age ; and that this promise was fully verified, 
might easily be shown from their own subsequent declarations, 
in the Epistles of the New Testament. What would they have 
thought of saints, who, protected in all their rights, and even 
publicly honored in their profession, should habitually bemoan 
the bitter trials and oppressive tasks of their religion? 


Another favorite text, with professors of this kind, is the fol- 
lowing sentence, in which is expressed the purport of certain 
instructions given by St Paul and Barnabas: 


3. We must, through much tribulation, enter into the kingdom of God. 
Acts xiv, 22. 


But here, a single glance at the narrative which stands in 
connexion, would have discovered that this language alluded to 
nothing but the violent persecution, then endured by the Chris- 
tians, in the several places mentioned. St Paul and Barna- 
bas ‘returned again,’ says the writer of the Acts, ‘to Lystra, 
to Iconium, and Antioch, confirming the souls of the disciples, 
and exhorting them to continue in the faith; and that we must, 
through much tribulation, enter into the kingdom of God.’? We 
may learn what was the condition of the disciples in these three 
cities, by observing the treatment which St Paul and Barna- 
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bas*had there experienced, just before they returned on this 
second visit. At Antioch, ‘the Jews stirred up the devout 
and honorable women, and the chief men of the city; and 
raised a persecution against Paul and Barnabas, and expelled 
them out of their coasts. But they shook off the dust of their 
feet against them; and came to Iconium.’! At Iconium, 
‘the unbelieving Jews stirred up the Gentiles, and made their 
minds evil affected against the brethren... .. But the multi- 
tude of the city was divided ; and part held with the Jews, and 
part with the apostles. And when there was an assault made 
both of the Gentiles, and also of the Jews with their rulers, to 
to use them dispitefully and stone them, they were ware of it, 
and fled unto Lystra.’? And to this place, ‘ there came cer- 
tain Jews from Antioch and Iconium, who persuaded the peo- 
ple; and having stoned Paul, drew him out of the city, sup- 
posing he had been dead.’? Such was the state of things in 
the several places, where the apostles taught that the kingdom 
of God was to be entered through much tribulation. 


“Other passages might be mentioned which have suffered the 
same abuse as have the foregoing. ‘These, however, are suffi- 
cient to answer the purpose of specimens; and the examination 
which we have passed upon them, will naturally suggest to the 
reader the proper course to be pursued with any scriptural ex- 
pression whatsoever, that has become thus appropriated by 
popular use. Let its context, and the circumstances which 
occasioned it, be traced out. The more he examines, the 
more he will be astonished, both at the apparent recklessness 
with which scripture is habitually applied, and at the palpable 


absurdity of much of the religious language which now pre- 
vails. H. B. 24. 


1 Acts xiii, 50, 51. 2 Acts xiv, 2—6. 3 Ditto, 19, 
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Arr. XXVII. 
Fables palmed upon Moses’ Account of the first Trans- 


gression. 


And the serpent said unto the woman, Ye shall not surely die. 
Gen. iii, 4. 


Among the opposers of Universalism, there are doubtless 
many candid, dispassionate Christians. These, of course, ex- 
press their views of its incorrectness, with civility and becom- 
ing moderation; and in this, they are entitled to our respect 
for their motives, whatever we may think of their arguments. 

But there is certainly another class of opposers, who may 
with more propriety be denominated enemies, and who set no 
bounds to their passion when speaking of the doctrine, indulg- 
ing the most outrageous language, and seeking the most oppro- 
brious epithets. In one respect, they are like Jonah of old; 
for their anger is kindled, if they are told that the Almighty 
will not execute vengeance upon sinners, in manner and form 
as they have been pleased to denounce it in his name. These 
are they who declare, boldly, that if all men are going to hea- 
ven, they have no wish to bear them company. These are 
they who pronounce Universalism to be the doctrine of Satan ; 
and who assert that the old Serpent first taught it to Eve, when 
he assured her, ‘ Ye shall not surely die.’ On this last asser- 
tion, we shall offer a few observations, designed not only to 
show its total destitution of truth, but also to expose several 
groundless notions which have been palmed upon that passage 
of scripture to which it alludes. 


In the second chapter of Genesis, we read, (y. 15, 16, 17.) 
that ‘the Lord God took the man, and put him into the garden 
of Eden, to dress it, and tokeep it. And the Lord God com- 
manded the man, saying, of every tree of the garden, thou may- 
est freely eat; but of the tree of the knowledge of good and 
evil, thou shalt not eat of it: for in the day thou eatest thereof, 
thou shalt surely die.’ And in the commencement of the suc- 
ceeding*chapter it is said, ‘ Now, the serpent was more subtile 
than any beast of the field, which the Lord God had made. 
And he said unto the woman, Yea, hath God said, Ye shalt not 
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eat of every tree of the garden? And the woman said unto 
the serpent, We may eat of the fruit of the trees of the garden; 
but of the fruit of the tree which is in the midst of the garden, 
God hath said, Ye shall not eat of it, neither shall ye touch it, 
lest ye die. And the serpent said unto the woman, Ye shall not 
surely die.’ 

It must be confessed that this account has been made the occa- 
sion of some of the wildest and most extravagant fancies that 
the human imagination ever conceived. We do not mean that 
the sacred historian taught extravagant fancies in his narrative ; 
but that mankind have so distorted and perverted his facts, as 
to turn them into the greatest imaginable nonsense. In the 
first place, it should be recollected, they have infinitely exag- 
gerated the threatening in which God announced the penalty 
attached to the law, under which he placed our original pa- 
rents. Have they not perseveringly asserted that the threaten- 
ed punishment was death temporal, spiritual and eternal? If 
the reader is at all acquainted with the creeds, or preaching, 
or religious conversation of the popular class of professors, he 
knows that such is their constant, not to say obstinate, declaration. 
But on a subject of so much importance, we trust we may be 
allowed to demand the authority for our being required to 
believe that Adam was threatened with eternal misery. One 
thing we know: that in the account which Moses has given of 
the first transgression, there is not a particle of evidence that 
such a penalty was annexed to the violation of the law. With- 
out meaning to treat with contempt or with hostility, we defy, 
in direct terms, any man to point out, there, even a shadow of 

"intimation to that purport. All that Moses records of the threat- 
ening, is simply this : ‘in the day thou eatest thereof, thou shalt 
surely die.’ Why, then, should we be required to believe in 
a punishment, which our heavenly Father has not announced 
to his creatures? 


But, in the second place, there is another opinion which has 
widely prevailed, in relation to this passage of scripture, and 
which we regard as equally visionary and equally false, with that 
just examined. Who would have thought, from what Moses has 
said in this connexion, that a mighty fallen angel had any agen- 
cy in the seduction of the first human pair? He has made not 
the least mention of such a being; nor has he given the most 
distant hint or allusion from which we could infer his belief 
in the monster. If there were such a being, who had stirred 
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up rebellion in heaven, suffered a memorable defeat, and been 
thence thrust down to hell, but who had afterwards managed mat- 
ters so adroitly as to enter into the serpent, and under this mask 
to wreak his spite on the unsuspecting parents of mankind, is 
it not very strange that Moses should pass over the whole af- 
fair in profound silence? If such things had been, as is com- 
monly supposed, he must have been as well acquainted with 
them, as mankind are at the present day; and since there is 
no reason why he should have industriously kept them secret, 
we regard his silence concerning them, as proof that he had 
no knowledge of such incredible events. 

In our apprehension, there never was a clearer case than 
this. It certainly becomes those who are in the habit of palm- 
ing these extravagant fancies on the credulity of the public, to 
pause and consider the injury they are likely to inflict on the 
cause of Christianity, by continuing the practice. A reason- 
able man cannot believe representations which oppose the com- 
mon sense that God has given him. For various motives, he 
may not openly disavow belief in the chimeras; but we may 
depend upon it, that he will cherish his unbelief in secret, 
and extend it probably to the Bible, in which, he is told, the 
absurdities originate. ‘The nonsense of the popular systems 
of divinity, has done more to increase the ranks of infidelity, 
than all the writings of the professed enemies of our religion. 
Universalists have done, and are still doing, more to rescue 
Christianity from the attacks of unbelievers, than any class of 
those who maintain the prevailing doctrines of the day. This 
may be called egotism ; but it is matter of fact and sober ex- 
perience. 


As we have no faith in the existence of a fallen angel, and 
as the common opinion is, that such a being was the princi- 
pal, indeed the sole, agent in the temptation of our first pa- 
rents, it may, perhaps, be demanded what we understand by 
the serpent which Moses mentions. We answer with all read- 
iness, that it appears to be, inthis instance, a metaphorical 
term, by which the inspired historian would signify to us, the 
carnal or vicious propensities in human nature. These consti- 
tute, in our judgement, what may be properly and emphatical- 
ly denominated the tempter. Our authority for this explana- 
tion, is not only the testimony of the universal experience of 
mankind, but the language also of the scriptures. In the first 
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chapter of St James’ Epistle, we read, ‘Let no man say, 
when he is tempted, 1am tempted of God; for God cannot 
be tempted with evil; neither tempteth he any man. But ev- 
ery man is tempted, when he is drawn away of his own lust, 
and enticed. ‘Then, when lust hath conceived, it bringeth 
forth sin; and sin, when it is finished, bringeth forth death.’ 
(v. 13, 14, 15.) The same doctrine, substantially, is taught 
in the fourth chapter of this epistle: ‘From whence came 
wars and fightings among you? come they not hence, even of 
your lusts that war in your members? (v. 1.) Why did he 
not attribute all this to the suggestions and influence of a fall- 
en angel? Again: in the seventh chapter of the Epistle to 
the Romans, St Paul says, ‘ We know that the law is spiritu- 
al; but I am carnal, sold under sin. For that which I do, I 
allow not; for what I would, that I do not; but what I hate, 
that do I. If then I do that which I would not, I consent un- 
to the law that it is good. Now, then, it is no more I that do 
it, but sin, that dwelleth in me. For I know that in me, (that 
is, in my flesh,) dwelleth no good thing; for to will is present 
with me, but how to perform that which is good, I find not. 
For the good that I would, I do not; but the evil which I 
would not, that ldo. Now, if I do that I would not, it is no 
more I that do it, but sin, that dwelleth in me. I find, then, 
a law, that when I would do good, evil is present with me. For 
I delight in the law of God, after the inward man; but I see 
another law in my members, warring against the law of my mind, 
and bringing me into captivity to the law of sin which is in my 
members. O wretched man that I am! Who shall deliver me 
from the body of this death? (v. 14—24.) » Here, St Paul 
appears to describe the reflections of a man who is striving 
against the current of sinful inclinations; and we perceive that 
he places the whole force of temptation in the vicious propen- 
sities of human nature, which he calls a law in the members 
warring against the law of the mind. Let it now be remem- 
bered that St James teaches that this is the ground on which 
every man is tempted. So that, if there were, indeed, such a 
mighty fallen angel as is commonly imagined, his influence 
and services would be altogether superseded by the irregular 
and turbulent passions of mankind. He would be an utterly 
useless piece of machinery in the conduct of human life. 
Those who properly govern their appetites and passions, he 
could not, of course, lead astray ; and those who neglect this 
precaution, would wander, without his assistance. 
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Having thus stated our views of what is signified by the ser- 
pent which beguiled Eve, and shown that it must have been 
the carnal mind, which, according to St Paul, is enmity against 
God,—is not subject to his law, neither indeed can be,—we 
come next to inquire, why this tempter is represented as utter- 
ing the declaration, ‘Ye shall not surely die.’ In eastern 
countries, even to this day, abstract principles and passions are 
frequently personified ; and in accordance with this style of 
writing, the principle of evil, or that which has the power to 
entice men from the way of rectitude, is here described under 
the figure of a serpent: the most odious of reptiles, and yet 
the most fascinating. By no better emblem, could temptation 
have been represented. It is indeed a serpent. ‘To pursue 
the metaphor,—he coils himself around the unsuspecting sinner 
with the utmost caution, till in a favorable moment, he fixes his 
fangs in the infatuated victim. ‘The deed is done; and the 
poison is left to effect the work of death. ‘The history of his 
operations with Eve, is the faithful record of his success with 
her numerous sons and daughters. He began by suggesting 
doubts respecting the propriety of the divine prohibition; and 
finding her disposed to listen to these insinuations, he pro- 
ceeded boldly to deny the consequence which Deity had de- 
clared should result from the transgsession of his law. ‘Ye 
shall not surely die,’ said he. But let it be remembered—let 
it never be forgotten—that this old serpent has always been a 
deceiver. He established this character in Eden ; and he re- 
tains it still. Our first parents soon discovered his delusion ; 
for on the very day of their transgression, they actually expe- 
rienced the death which the unerring word of Jehovah had 
threatened. Had they eseaped, had the punishment been 
either remitted or delayed, then indeed the declaration of the 
serpent would have been verified, and the denunciation of the 
true and living God proved false. 

In our opinion, every man, from the first to the last, comes 
into the world under moral circumstances precisely the same. 
We are ushered into being in the state of perfect innocency, 
with no guilt or vice, whatsoever ; and from all that we can 
learn, this was the condition of the parents of our race, when 
they came from the forming hands of their Creator. We know it 
is often said that Adam was created perfectly holy, as well as 
innocent ; but the absurdity of this proposition will be manifest, 
when we consider, that holiness is the result of correct moral 
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action, and that Adam could not have begun to perform such 
actions, till after he was created. He was innocent, until he 
yielded to the solicitations of his deceived partner, and ate of 
the forbidden fruit. Then, his innocence forsook him, and he. 
felt in his soul the bitterness of spiritual death. St Paul, says, 
‘to be carnally minded is death ;’ and this * death has passed up- 
on all men, for that all have sinned.’ 


In conclusion, we would remark, that there never was a more 
groundless charge urged against any class of men, than that 
which is so often repeated against the advocates of Universalism, 
viz. that they are propagating the doctrine which the serpent 
taught in the garden of Eden. And who, we ask, are they 
that fondly deal in this slander? Why, those that tell us with 
great vehemence, that if they believed God would save all man- 
kind, they would throw off every moral restraint, and sin with 
a high hand and an outstretched arm. Perhaps they are not 
aware that in betraying such sentiments, they lay themselves op- 
en to a suspicion of being, themselves, somewhat enamoured of 
the serpent’s doctrine. If they did not think that sin is, in itself, 
‘to be desired,’ and that it would contribute to their happiness 
“in the day”. they indulged therein, they would have no wish 
to practise it, whether Universalism were true or false. 

T. Fe Ke 


Arr. XXVIII. 


The Demoniacs of the New Testament. 


Dr. Jann, in his Biblical Archeology, states the arguments: 
used on both sides of the question, whether the devils, with 
which persons are said, in the New Testament, to be possess- 
ed, were bodily diseases. The following are the arguments 
in the affirmative : 

No. I. ‘Symptoms in Demoniacs the same with those in Diseased Per- 
sons. The opposers of the doctrine of the real agency of evil spirits in 
the case of demoniacs proceed to state, in the first place, that, in the 
time of Christ, demoniaes in other countries were frequently restored by 
aresort tomedical prescriptions. It is not at all rational to suppose, that 
demoniacs thus restored werd actually possessed with the spurits of the 
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dead, inasmuch as such spirits could not have been expelled by mere 
medical art. They were, therefore, merely diseased or sick persons 
in the ordinary sense of the words. The symptoms in these men were 
the same with those of the persons mentioned in the New Testament, 
viz. the ordinary symptoms of epilepsy, insanity, and hypochondria. 
The demoniacs, consequently, of the New Testament, as we have the 
utmost ground for inferring, were no other than sick men, since the 
symptoms they actually exhibited are such as they would have exhib- 
ited, in case they had been afflicted with the diseases above-mentioned, 
and nothing more. And these diseases, let it be remembered, are at- 
tributed to spirits or demons so called, merely on account of the pre- 
vailing opinions and belief ofthe people. 

Exrianations. I. The two Gadarenes, (Matt. 8: 28, et seq.) of 
whom only the more conspicuous and celebrated one, (viz. the one, 
who, after his recovery, prayed Christ, ‘ that he might be with him,’ i. e. 
might be his follower or disciple,) is mentioned in Mark 5: 2. and 
Luke 8: 27. were deranged persons or madmen, who were impressed 
with the idea, that there were within them innumerable spirits of dead 
men. They, accordingly, dwelt amid the sepulchres of the buried, 
went naked, were ungovernable, cried aloud, beat themselves, and 
attacked those who passed by. Such things are characteristic of mad- 
men. The great power which one of them possessed, and which en- 
abled him to burst asunder bonds and chains, is not unfrequently 
Witnessed in persons, who have lost their reason. Both Mark (chap. 
5: 15,) and Luke (chap. 8: 35.) mention that the Gadarenes found 
this demoniac after he had been restored by Jesus, copgorotrra, i. e. in 
his right mind ; which is a clear intimation, that he was previously des- 
titute of reason. 

It is true, these men address Jesus as the Son or Gon, i. e. the Mes- 
siah, and ask him not to torment them; but this circumstance can be 
accounted for on the supposition, that they had heard, as they un- 
doubtedly had, in those lucid intervals, which are granted to many 
insane persons, that Jesus, whose fame (Matt. 4: 24,) had already ex- 
tended as far as Syria, was regarded as the Messiah. 

They evidently betray their insanity by saying, they were devils with- 
out number, and by beseeching Jesus not to drive them into the sea, 
but to permit them to enter into the swine, which were feeding near. 
Certainly none but the professed advocates of real demoniacal posses- 
sion would suppose, that an actualdemon or devil would select such 
an habitation, as that. It is admitted, that Jesus (Mark 5: 8.) com- 
mands the unclean spirit to depart. But does this prove any thing ? 
‘The spirit was called unclean, because it was supposed to be the spirit 
of one dead, and was unclean of course. It was commanded fo de: art, 
merely that the attention of the people present might be excited, and 
that they might have ample opportunity to notice the miracle, wrought 
in-favor of the unfortunate maniac. It was not the demons, but, as in 
Acts 19: 16. the madmen themselves, who impetuously attacked the 
herd of swine, and drove them down the steep into lake Gennesareth. 
Mark and Luke, in conformity with the common mode of speech, re- 
present the demons as going from the madmen, and entering into the 
swine ; for it was the custom to attribute to the agency of the supposed 
demons, whatever was done by the demoniacs themselves; (comp. 
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Matt. 9: 32. Luke 11: 14.13: 11, see also the large German edition 
of this Work. P. I. Vol. HI. § 231. p.464.) That the swine, being a 
fearful animal, and running with great speed, as they naturally would, 
before pursuers of such a peculiar character, should have plunged in 
considerable numbers into the lake and perished, is by no means strange 
or incredible. We say in eonsiderable numbers, because the ex- 
pressions which are used, leave us at liberty to suppose, that some of 
the herdescaped. The meaning is, that the expressions are not to be 
too literally interpreted, (ad vivum resecandum.) Nor is it, moreover, 
any thing very extraordinary, that these men paid a sort of homage 
and reverence to the Redeemer, of whose miracles and greatness they 
had heard; since there are not wanting instances of madmen, who 
both fear and exhibit a degree ofrespect to certain person. 

II. The dumb man, mentioned in Matt.9: 32 and in Lukell: 
14, and the man, who was botk dumb and blind in Matt. 12: 22. 
were likewise insane, or at least melancholy persons. It is proper to 
remark here, in explanation of our thus coupling together these two 
classes of mental diseases, that insanity, and melancholy or hypochon- 
dria, as the experience of physicians sufficiently proves, are nearly 
allied to, and often accompany each other. That the first mentioned 
of these persons was afflicted with one of these maladies, which in 
that age were attributed to the agency of demons, appears from the 
fact, that Lake (chap. 11: 14,) calls the devil a dumb one, while the 
parallel passage in Matt. 9: 32. represents the man himself as 
dumb. 

IIl. The youth, who in Matt. 17: 15. is called a lunatic from his 
-childhood, and who in Luke 9: 38—40, was seized and torn, while 
uttering cries of wo, by an evil spirit of such persevering cruelty, as 
to be unwilling to suspend the exercise of his vengeance even after the 
victim had already severely and cruelly suffered, and who, furthermore, 
is said in Mark 6: 17. to have had an unclean spirit, to have fallen 
with great outcries, sometimes upon the earth, sometimes into water, 
and sometimes into fire, to have foamed at the mouth, and to have 
gnashed his teeth, was evidently an epileptic person. It will give us 
some idea of the prevalent notions anciently in respect to the epilepsy, 

when it is remarked, that Hippocrates wrote a book, the object of 
which was to show, that epilepsy was not a SACRED MALADY, i. €. a 
malady sent from some superior power or Divinity. The epithet, 
nevertheless, which he is in the habit of applying to this disease in 
this book, is that of sacrep. 

IV. The maid of Philippi, who in Acts, 16: 16, is said to have 
possessed the spirit of Python, i. e. the spirit of Apollo, svetuarvdwroc, 
was insane. The ground of the assertion, that was made in respect to 
her, was the fact, that she cherished, as would not be unnatural in the 
case of insanity, a firm persuasion, that she was possessed with some 
spirit from the dead, that was commissioned by Apollo. As the gift 
of prophecy among the heathen, (if we may credit the assertion of 
Cicero in his Treatise on Divination, Ernesti’s edit. 1. 5. p. 661,) was 
always attributed to the agency of Apollo; insane persons, who pro- 
fessed to prophesy under his auspices, were in a situation to make 
much money; which was the case in the present instance. Tt is not 
by any means to be supposed, that the predictions of the damsel or any 
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other predictions of a Jike character, were true prophecies, for such 
were beyond the power of Apollo, who was regarded as ‘nothing’ in 
the estimation of Paul, to utter or to communicate. Many other de- 
moniacs, who are mentioned, but the symptoms or rather operations 
of whose disease are not particularly given, are to be reckoned among 
those, who were insane ; for example, Mary Magdalene, from whom, 
(Luke 8: 2,) Jesus cast out seven devils, i. e. restored her from a mad- 
ness of so violent a nature, that it was supposed to be caused by the 
united agency of this large number of the spirits of the dead. If the 
Saviour commanded the demoniacs not to make him known, the rea- 
son was, that their declaration on the subject would do more hurt 
than good, (Mark 1: 24. Luke 4: 34, Matt. 8: 29. Mark5: 7.) 

VV. Whether the expulsion of actual demons from a person, or the 
healing of epileptics, madmen, and hypochondriacs be the greater and 
most striking miracle, in the present argument, it is of but little conse- 
‘quence to decide. To those, however, who deny in this case the ac- 
tual agency of demons, the healing of these maladies appears a more 
impressive exhibition of miraculous power than the ejection of demons, 
which was likewise done, as the advocates of the opposite opinion 
will themselves admit, by exorcists. 


The Apostles, Evangelists, and Christ regarded Demoniacs as diseased 
Persons. 


The apostles and evangelists, it is contended, whether they are 
introduced as speaking, or whether they appear as the authors of a 
narration, employ those expressions, which in their time were in com- 
mon use. Hence, as was Vv natural, they make use of such 
phraseology as the following ; ‘ Demoniacs came to Jesus, ‘ Demoniacs 
were brought to Jesus, ‘ They were possessed with demons,’ * The demons 
were cast out,” * They departed from or entered into a person, §c. If it 
be inquired what they really understood by such expressions, the an- 
swer is this: 

Similar expressions were used in respect to madness or insanity in 
that age, even in cases, where there could be no doubt in respect to 
the natural cause of it, i. e. a man might lose his reason in some wa’ 
or by some accident, which was ectly well understood, and still, 
as much as in any other case, the loss of his reason was attributed to 
the agency of ademon. That was the common mode of speaking. 
Furthermore, demons were spoken of in reference to diseases, in the 
same way that Bacchus among the Greeks was used tropically for 
wine, and Ceres forcorn. It cannot be inferred, therefore, that Jesus, 
the apostles, and evangelists supposed, that those persons, who were 
represented as possessed, were in reality possessed with demons or the 
spirits of the dead. It cannot be inferred, we contend, the more espe- 
cially, because they often give intimations of a contrary opinion, as will 
appear from the following statements. 

_Areument I. The evangelists often introduce demoniacs among 
sick men, as a separate class of sick, (Matt. 4: 23,24. 10: 8. Mark 
1: 32. Luke 4: 40, 41. 5:15. 8: 2.9: 1. 13: 32) and, what is wor- 
thy of notice, all classes of sick persons, many of whom are never 
described by the evangelists, as being subject to demoniacal posses- 
sions, are represented in Acts 10: 38, without any exception, as be- 
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ing oppressed with the devil, zoradvraotevduevor tb rot diaBdaov, 
From this it clearly appears, that, in the view of the sacred wrj- 
ters, to be a@ sick person, and to be a demoniac or vexed with the devil, 
(i. e. with the subordinate agents of the devil, the spirits of the wick- 
ed dead,) were only different expressions for the same thing. The 
evangelists, it should be remarked in addition, in some instances com- 
prehend demoniacs under the head of sick, and diseased persons, 
when, without expressly mentioning them, they describe in general 
terms those, to whom the Saviour gave assistance. That is to say: 
when enumerating those, who had experienced the healing power of 
the Saviour, they did not deem it necessary particularly to mention de- 
moniacs in distinction from the rest, because they did not conceive, 
there was any thing sufficiently peculiar in their cases to render it ne- 
cessary always to make this distinction, since they might conveniently 
and justly be considered as comprehended, (even when not expressly 
mentioned,) in a general catalogue of those maladies, which men were 
subject to, and which the Saviour had: healed, (Luke 7: 21, 22. Matt. 
11: 5.) Onthe contrary, the evangelists certainly would not have 
omitted the mention of them in such an enumeration, which was de- 
signed as a statement of what the Saviour had done in relieving the 
bodily woes of men, if they had supposed the demoniacs to be sound 
and in good health with the exception, that they were possessed with 
a devil; because in this case, their situation and recovery would have 
been so peculiar, as to have demanded a distinct specification. The 
sacred historians frequently say, that the demoniacs were made whole, 
or restored, which is an intimation at least, that they were previously 
diseased, (Matt. 8: 16. 12: 22. Luke 7: 21. 8: 2. 9:42.) . Luke, 
especially, (chap. 11: 14.) when speaking of a dumb spirit, and when 
describing the spirit of infirmity, (chap. 13: 11,) could not certainly 
mean to be understood, as speaking of a real spirit, but merely of a 
disease, or of some defect in the bodily organs. If, moreover, Luke, 
who was a physician, uses such expressions as these, viz. to heal, to be 
healed from spirits, to heal those oppressed with a devil; if he uses such 
expressions in reference to demoniacal possessions, it is clear, we are 
to understand possessions in fas language to mean the same with dis- 
eases, and nothing more,(consult Luke 7: 21. 8: 2. and Acts 10: 38.) 
Not only the evangelists themselves, but the Jews also, who are in- 
troduced as speaking in the gospels, use the words dior and 
daipsviov tropically, (the same as profane writers,) when they speak 
of insanity, hypochrondria, and natural madness, (Matt. 11: 18. 
Luke 7: 33. John 7: 19,20. 10: 20.) Furthermore, in Mark 3: 21, 
22, zzorn he is beside himself is interchanged with Beedtepova 
Zyer he hatha devil. It can be shown also, that the word demon is in~ 
terchanged in the same way with the words, which signify disease or 
sickness, as if they were altogether synonymous, (comp. Mark 7: 29, 
and Matt. 15: 22: 28; compare also Mark 9: I7. with Luke 9: 39, 
also Matt.17: 15. and Luke 13: 10—-12.) psi 
Argument II. John, it is true, introduces the Jews, as speaking in 
the customary way in respect to demoniacs and demons, (chap. 7: 9— 
20. 10: 20.) but let it be carefully marked, that he himself is aitogeth- 
er silent on the subject of demoniacal possessions, notwithstanding 
that he frequently speaks of the sick, who were healed by the Saviour, 
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(4: 46. 5:3. 6: 2.) Paul also, in enumerating the various kinds of 
miraculous gifts, (1 Cor. 12: 9.) says nothing in respect to the exor- 
cism of demons; a power which, it appears, he possessed himself, 
and which the Saviour had promised, (Mark 16: 17. Matt. 10: 8. Luke 
10: 17.) These two apostles, therefore, considered demoniacs as no 
other than persons afflicted with disease; and it was very natural in- 
deed, that it should be so, when it is remembered, that, in Asia Minor, 
where John composed his gospel, and Paul wrote his first epistle to 
the Corinthians, medical science was in a very flourishing condition, 
and it was very generally known, that the diseases, attributed to de- 
mons, were merely natural diseases, (comp. the large German edit. of 
this Work, P. I. Vol. II. 232. pp. 477—480.) 

If, therefore, it be objected against us, that the demoniacs in the New 
Testament acknowledge themselves to be possessed with demons, we 
reply, that nothing else was to be expected from madmen. If it be fur- 
ther objected, that the Jews of the New Testament are in the habit of 
speaking of such possessions, it must be admitted by our opponents, 
either that this was the usus LoQqUENDT in respect to diseases, the com- 
mon language to describe the causes and effects of certain bodily mal- 
adies, without any particular belief, that those maladies originated from 
the agency of spirits, or that the Jews actually believed in real posses- 
sions. 

If, moreover, we are told, that both the apostles themselves and the 
evangelists inform us, that demoniacs came to Jesus, or were brought 
and were healed ; that Jesus also says, that he casts out deyils; the an- 
swer is, the ground of these expressions was the common mode of 
speaking, prevailing at that period ; and Jesus, the apostles, and eyan- 
gelists made use of such expressions, when they spoke of hypocon- 
dria, insanity, epilepsy, and madness, in order to be understood by 
their bearers and readers. Nearly in the same way physicians of the 
present time denominate a certain class of sick persons lunatics, i. e. 
persons under the influence of the moon, and tell us of St Anthony’s 
fire, and the night mare, although the true causes of these diseases 
are well known. Something in the same way also, it is customary 
every where to speak of the sun’s setting and rising, and to designate 
certain of the heavenly bodies as planets or wandering stars, although 
it is not philosophically true, either that the sun sets or rises, or that 
the planets describe that wandering, irregular path in the heavens, 
which they appear to, to an uninstructed eye. 

_Tf, finally, it be said, that the diseases of demoniacs are sometimes 
distinguished from those of other persons, the reason of it is, that 
these diseases, viz ; melancholy, insanity, epilepsy, and madness, are 
in some respects peculiar, and are healed with difficulty ; and hence 
the curing of them by a single word of the Saviour was a matter of 
a | greater ee 

RGUMENT III. It is admitted, that Jesus apparently speaks 
the demons, threatens them, commands them to inabes, =a ong 
to depart and not to return, (Mark 1: 24, 5:8. 9:25. Matt. 8: 
28. Luke 4: 35. 8: 30—32.) But it may be remarked in explanation 
of this, that he has reference partly to the persons themselves, whom 
he commands to be silent and whom he threatens, and partly to the 
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disease, which he orders to depart and not to return. Paul, in the 
same manner, (Acts 16: 16,) addresses the spirit of Apollo, and com- 
mands him in the name of Jesus to depart from the soothsaying 
damsel ; and yet, as we may learn from 1 Cor. 8: 4. he had not the 
least faith in Apollo, nor in any other God beside Jehovah. Nor are 
we at liberty to suppose, that Luke, the historian of the Acts, who 
subjoins to the account, of which we have now spoken, that the spirit 
left her, believed at all, that the spirit of Apollo was really present. 
The reason why Paul and the Saviour made use of such expressions 
on such an occasion, was, that they might excite the attention of the 
by-standers, and give them to understand, that the disease had _ter- 
minated at their command. It was for a reason of the same nature, 
viz: to make an impression on the minds of those present, that the 
Saviour, when the tempest was overruled and laid by his miraculous 
interference, commanded in an audible manner the winds and the 
seas to be at rest. Let those, who inquire how Jesus could call the 
demon by name, if he did not believe one to be present, read the 
Greek text of Mark 5: 9,and of Luke 8: 30, and they will see, 
that it is not the demon which is addressed by name, but the demo- 
niac himself, (exygate avrér, i. e. % SQwz0r, NOt avtd, i, e. avetuc.) 

Jesus, in Luke 10: 17, does not assert the operatious of demons 
in men, for he couples Satan with serpents and scorpions, which 
places us under the necessity of interpreting all of these words tropi- 
cally, and of understanding by them cunning and powerful adversa- 
ries, who opposed the progress of the Gospel, but with all their pow- 
er were unable to interrupt itsadvancement, ‘The expressions which 
he employs, are as follows. ‘Isee,’ Hebrew YR] , ‘Satan,’ i.e. 
all the adversaries of the gospel, who are afterwards called serpents, 
scorpions, and the enemy’s host, ‘fall like lightning from heaven,’ i. e. 
from the political heaven, from power and authority. Consult Isa. 
14: 12,13. Matt. xxiv. Luke 10: 15. Rev. 12: 7—9. See also Ci- 
cero, where he saysto Mark Antony, you have hurled your colleagues 
down fromheaven. (The adversaries of the gospel also occur in Luke 
22: 31, under the name of Satan.) ‘Behold, he proceeds, ‘I give 
unto you power to tread on serpents and scorpions, and over all the 
power of the enemy,’ i. e. of overcoming and subduing by your mi- 
raculous gifts all adversaries, ‘and nothing shall by any means hurt 
you,’ i.e. oppress and overcome you, (comp. éd:x/oy with the He- 
brew DW.) ‘Notwithstanding, in this rejoice not, that the spirits are 
subject unto you, but rather rejoice, because your names are written 
in heaven,’ i. e. rejoice rather in the favor of God, than in the power 
of casting out devils, or of healing the most difficult diseases. 

Jesus, (in Matt. 12: 24—30. Mark 3: 22—30. Luke 11: 16—24,) 
employs against the Pharisees the ARGUMENTUM AD HOMINEM, which 
has no bearing in this case any further than the refutation of the ad- 
versary is concerned. The ground of his employing this species of 
argument in the present instance was this. ‘The Pharisees, if we 
may believe Josephus, taught that the demons, by which men were 
possessed, were the spirits of bad men, who were dead, and were 
commissioned on their present business of tormenting the children of 
men, by Beelzebub. Jesus, therefore, replied, provided this were the 
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true state of the case, that Beelzebub, by lending his assistance m 
casting out his own devils, was overturning his own kingdom. He 
then adds, that this powerful spirit, for such the Pharisees supposed 
him to be, could not be compelled to perform sueh an unwelcome 
task, unless a stronger one than Beelzebub himself, should first come, 
should bind him, and take away his arms. . 

The parable in Matt. 12: 43—45, and Luke 11: 2128, is to be 
interpreted with a reference to the explanation, at the end, viz. ‘so 
shall it be with this wicked generation.’ The demons in these 
are the vices of the Jews, which had been, in some little degree, cor- 
rected by the preaching of John the Baptist and the Saviour, but 
which soon after developed themselves with greater virulence, and to 
a greater extent than ever, as Josephus testifies was the case in the 
time of the war with the Romans; (comp. the large German edition 
of this work, P. I. Vol. II, § 232, p. 490, 491. 

Finally, Jesus liberates the woman, described in Luke 13: 12, as 
bowed down with infirmity, without making any mention’of a demon ; 
if, therefore, a little after, he asserts, that she was a daughter of Abra- 
ham, bound by Satan for eighteen years, the expressions are to be 
considered as figurative, being an allusion to the loosing of oxen, 
which it was lawful to do on the sabbath in order to lead them to 
drink, and having reference at the same time to an opinion among the 
Jews, that all diseases had their ultimate origin, (not indeed from de- 
mons,) but from the devil, that overruling spirit of wickedness, who 
tempted Eve, and to whom allusions are made in Acts 10: 38, and 
im 2 Cor. 12: 7. 

Areument IV. That the church fathers unanimously agreed in 
the opinion, that individuals, in the time of Christ, were really and 
truly possessed with demons, those who maintain that demoniacs 
were diseased persons, plainly and expressly deny. They produce 
testimonies to the contrary. They assert, moreover, that, im point of 
policy, the church fathers would not have thought it advisable, to 
have made such assertions as are represented, since they were con- 
tending incessantly with philosophers, who believed in, and strenu- 
ously contended for the agency of demons. They say further, that 
nothing is gained or lost, even if the fathers were unanimous in one 
opinion, since this is not a question of faith or doctrine, in which 
alone the united sentiment of the fathers can be considered as 
Peake binding authority. They deny also, that it can be concluded 
from the fact, that a class or order of persons, called exorcists, existed 
in the primitive ages of the church, that the church itself believed in 
the real agency of demons; since the popular superstitions on the 
subject might have been, as no doubt they were, the ground of such 
an institution. (See Veronius In Rreeux. Fin. § 4, no. 4. Biblical 
Archeology, § 195, 196. Andover Ed. 1827. 
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Art. XXIX. 


Justification, Moral Depravity, Regeneration, and Human 
Responsibility. 


We have several reasons for presenting our readers with the 
following extract from ‘The Christian Examiner ;’ of which, 
we assign the following. First: In our opinion, the doc- 
trine which the writer calls in question, and to which he oppo- 
ses his arguments, is of no higher origin than human invention ; 
and we believe it has been attended with injurious effects, by 
clothing the divine Being in such terrors as to forbid his being 
the object of supreme and pure devotion. The damage re- 
sulting from this fact, to the interest of the christian religion, is, 
unquestionably, greater than can be easily estimated. 

Secondly : We esteem the arguments which the writer has. 
brought against this doctrine, both scriptural-and rational—wor- 
thy the serious consideration of our readers. Nor do we 
prize them the less, because they are urged by our breth- 
ren, who do not profess to agree with us in all points of theol- 
ogy. Weare happy to find that they agree with us in many 
particulars, which we believe are valuable improvements ; and 
which have a direct tendency to lead them to the acknowl- 
edgement of other truths, concerning which they now enter- 
tain honest scruples. 

Thirdly : We are favorably disposed to the liberal practice 
of signifying our cordial approbation of the arguments used 
by writers of different denominations, when we find them in 
accordance with our own convictions. If this practice could 
be generally adopted, we think it would be salutary in its ef- 
fect, and healthful to the whole christian community. A dispo~ 
sition favorable to such a habit, naturally divests its possessor 
of any feelings of asperity which may have been produced by 
the prejudices of education and sectarian notions. By bring- 
ing before their readers nothing but contested views, and points 
of doctrine which are subjects of contention, writers on reli- 
gious subjects, in room of producing charitable feelings to- 
wards those who, in such particulars, are opposed to them, 
contribute largely to cherish a contrary spirit; a plant which 
requires but little culture to render it both thrifty and produe- 


tive. 
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Fourthly : Some of the arguments suggested by the writer, 
which we highly approve, and which are tersely stated, though 
they may be sufficiently plain for the nice reader, we think 
may be better accommodated to less improved minds by well 
chosen illustrations. And, 

Fifthly : There happens to be one particular statement, the 
strict propriety of which we so far doubt, that we feel it a du- 
ty somewhat binding on us, to call it in question, and to ask 
the writer to assist us to justify him in the case. 


Extract. 


‘It seems that, like most honest religionists, our author is inclined to 
ascribe an omnipotent influence to the favorite peculiarities which dis- 
tinguish his own from other sects. He is perplexed by a fact, the con- 
fession of which is more than once extorted from him, that there should 
be so high an apparent tone of piety, so much decorum, so much seri- 
ousness, so thronged an attendance, in congregations which are debar- 
red from ‘evangelical’ preaching! The kind of pulpit instruction, 
which alone he thinks ought to produce such effects, is that founded 
on the Calvinistic doctrines of the depravity of man’s nature, the neces- 
sity of spiritual regeneration, and of justification by faith. Now we 
beg to assure him, that, wherever the ministers of the gospel, in the 
spirit of affectionate fidelity, urge upon their hearers the duty of repen- 
tance, on thesimple and intelligible principles of rational Christanity, 
congregations will, on the whole,beas large and attentive—men will grow 
as pious and good, as they ever will under the inculcation of those extray 
agant positions, which bewilder their imaginations, and cause their nat- 
ural reason and conscience to revolt. Nor will there be found, in the 
bosom of such communities, a considerable number of sober, worthy, 
intelligent, and religious individuals, who resolutely stand aloof from 
the doctrinal system urged upon them, and occasionally betray for it 
emotions of contempt and aversion. Nor will still greater numbers 
be repelled without the porch, plunged into sullen infidelity or irreli- 
gious desperation, and never to be attracted back to the stanctuary, ex- 
cept, perhaps, amidst the torm and panic of a half-century sees 

‘When claims so lofty are made by good and sensible men, in favor 
of the doctrines above enumerated as constituting the substance of truly 
evangelical instruction, it is really worth while for those who value the 
principles of Liberal Christianity, to stand forth, and be equally explicit 
In stating the grounds of their preference, and in comparing the rela- 
tive merits of the opposite systems in question. On the present occa- 
sion, we can do little more than furnish a few hints, although the sub- 
ject is fully susceptible of an extended disquisition. In the first place 
then, instead of the depravity of the man’s nature, scripture and expe- 
rience seem, in our view, to concur in teaching no more than its de- 
praveableness, and the consequent result which actually exists ;—viz. a 
great, but not total depravity among men. This condition of human 
nature was sufficient to warrant the interposition of Heaven by a new 


revelation. It would render necessary the healing and preservative 
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power of Christian institutions; and it seems to us the only consistent 
ground of humility, repentance, and vigilance on the part of those to 
whom the gospel is proposed,—the only consistent ground of faithful 
and persevering exertions on the part of preachers, in warning, reprov- 
ing, exhorting to repentance, instructing, spending and being spent, in 
short, for the moral and spiritual benefit of their hearers. 
_ ‘The second doctrine, for which such vital importance is challenged, 
is, the necessity of spiritual regeneration. Now, looking this pkrase 
full in the face, and translating it into plain terms, without any flinch- 
ing or softening reservations, it signifies, that, whatever be the existing 
character of an individual, however innocent his life, pure his inten- 
tions, and positive his virtues,—Washington, for instance, or Howard 
—unless a supernatural change before death shall have taken place 
within him, he can expect nothing but everlasting damnation in the 
world to come. The Liberal Christian pauses before venturing to an- 
nounce these terrible and extreme terms of salvation. He solemnly 
compares with the whole tenor of the New Testament, the circum- 
stances under which Jesus declared to Nicodemus the necessity of anew 
birth. He perceives in the change required at that interview by the 
Saviour, the laying aside of mistaken conceptions respecting the tem- 
poral power and splendor of the approaching kingdom of God, orreign 
of the Messiah, and the substituting in theirroom more spiritual and 
humbling views of it as a moral and religious dispensation.! He, 
therefore, cannot employ this very bold figure of speech ina new, and 
violent, and, as he believes, often a most dangerous sense, which he 
thinks never entered the Saviour’s mind. Say not, that if this sense 
be no longer the burden of preaching, preaching will lose its power ; for 
there still remain man’s tremendous eapobibilinys and the awful sanc- 
tions of the gospel, not to speak of other moral instruments, by which 
the christian teacher may happily induce both himself and his fellow 
men to forsake the evil of their ways, and turn to the living God. 
‘So, in the third place, we profess to see in the Calvinistic doctrine 
of justification by faith, a phrase borrowed from the ancient controver- 
sies of St Paul with the Judaizing Christians of his time, and applied 
to a modern combination of ideas and feelings entirely remote from 
that apostle’s meaning. Circumcision, and other observances of the 
Mosaic law, being pressed upon the new converts as necessary to their 
justification, or complete righteousness, the apostle vindicates the lib- 
erty of Christians from the imposition of such shackles, and represents 
the christian faith, with its necessary consequences of moral and reli- 
gious obedience, as sufficient for their justification, ‘The true spirit 
and essence of this doctrine are maintained by Liberal preachers, when 
they teach their hearers, as they constantly do, not to depend on the 
_ efficacy of mere rites and ceremonies, or even the outside semblance 
of a righteous life, but to consider that morality only to be of any val- 
ue, which springs from motives conformable to Christianity, and from 
a heart sincere in the sight of God. Loud appeals are often made to 
the Reformation, as if a more Orthodox view of this doctrine were a 


1 Read particularly the whole convers:tion of Jesus on that occasion, in’ 
which he seems mainly anxious to convey the idea that there must be asuf- 
fering, not a conquering Messiah.—John iii. 
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chief instrument in accomplishing that great event. But it should be 
remembered that the mighty force of-Luther’s celebrated artillery was 
aimed against the vaunted merits of the saints, the efficacy of the mass, 
supererogatory works, &c. These were, indeed, battered| down by the 
dogma of justification by faith alone through the merits of Christ; but 
they would have been equally levelled by it, as authority from scrip- 
ture, whether Luther had privately interpreted the expression itself af- 
ter Augustin, or according to the more rational and critical sense. St 
Paul, in some of his expressions, seems to disparage the efficacy of 
moral obedience.! But the train of his argument renders it evident, 
that, in these cases, he refers to acts of moral obedience, simply as pre- 
scribed parts of the Mosaic ritual system.* Their inherent value and 
excellence, so far from denying, he repeatedly and strongly maintains. * 
He transfers their whole obligation to the christian system.* He even 
maintains, that, in all descriptions of men, whether Jews or Gentiles, 
they are peculiarly acceptable before God.?® 

‘Now in spite of the foregoing facts and distinctions, those Chris- 
tians, who claim the exclusive title of evangelical, insist upon our re- 
ceiving the doctrine of justification by faith alone, in the obvious, mod- 
ern, independent sense of the words, as if Paul had originally uttered 
them but yesterday on the exchange, to an audience totally ignorant of 
the circumstances attending the transition of the Jewish religion to the 
Christian. We, therefore, whether we be right or wrong in our own 
views of this difficult and complicated question, object, in the outset, 
to such a demand, even as matter of pure biblical criticism. On fur- 
ther examining the proposition itself, thus proposed to us, our objec- 
tions surely do not diminish, but rather multiply all around. For, 
first, it involves an inherent and fatal self-contradiction. The faith, 
through which justification is said alone to come, is an act of obedi- 
ence ; it is therefore a work, a deed, equally as much as to honor one’s 
father and mother, which, of course, must be classed among dead 
works.—2, Whoever embraces the doctrine in question, is either invol- 
ved in 2 perpetual struggle between the obvious phraseology of his creed 
and a satisfying interpretation of it, or with more consistency and bold- 
ness, he flies for relief to Antinomianism. Well does Mr Wheaton 
know how widely both of these melancholy alternatives have spread 
among some of the most respectable portions of his mother church.— 
3. As if to tie up the subject still more completely in a knot of meta- 
physical difficulties, it is not faith, after all, which produces justifica- 
tion, but it is the imputed merits of Christ. None can acknowledge 
the exceeding perfections of Christ, or the saving tendencies of his re- 
ligion, more cordially than we. But the idea that a man cannot be 
personally righteous, unless the righteousness of Christ be transferred 
or imputed to him, or placed to his account, so utterly confounds all 
sense of individual responsibility, and is so contradictory to the gener- 
al tenor of scripture, ® that we need not here enlarge upon it as a de- 
fective topic of christian instruction ;—a task the less necessary, as we 
believe this doctrine has been for some time abandoned, in our own 


a Rom. iii, 20. 2 Rom. iii, 1, 30. 3 Rom, ii, 6, 8, 9, 15. 
4 Rom. vi, & xii. 5 Rom. ii, 9, 10, 11. § Johi, 1. Acts x, 2. 
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country, by the most prominent writers and preachers among the Or- 
thodox. 

‘Such, at length, are the principles, which Mr Wheaton and many 
other friends of Christianity think essential, not only to the prosperity 
of the Church of England, but of religion in general. That these prin- 
ciples are extremely popular among certain classes of people,—that, 
by the inculeation of them, languishing congregations have been re- 
vived, enlarged, and kept together for a time, is beyond dispute, but 
not beyond a rational explantion. Such facts are partly accounted for 
by the author of the volnme before us, when engaged in a somewhat 
different train of speculation. 

‘“ Tt is certain,’ he says, “that the preachers who are most followed 
by high and low, are as much distinguished by bold conceptions, strong 
language. and an animated elocution, as by any other quality ; and if 
a portion of the members of the establishment are still wedded to the 
old, lecturing, moralizing style of pulpit instruction, it is, I will ven- 
ture to say, a prejudice, arising perhaps from the extravagances which 
have prevailed among some of the dissenters. Humannature in Eng- 
land, and in America too, is the same that it is all the world over. It 
loves to be strongly moved,’ whatever the subject may be; and when 
left to its own unbiassed decisions, will always prefer that style of pul- 
pit address, which blends a good degree of earnestness, and feeling, 
and imagination, with the argumentative and didactic.”—p. 209. 

‘ Another cause of the extensive reception of our author’s cardinal 
doctrines, is, that they are constantly and confidently stated by their 
advocates to be an essential part of Christianity, and thus contract all 
the reverence which is due to a religion, which, for the sublimity of 
its evident truths, the excellence and necessity of its plain requisitions, 
the impressive character of its author, and the proofs of its divine ori- 
gin, is calculated, more than any other object of contemplation, to at- 
tract and move the human mind. When, too, we find in these so 
highly praised articles of belief, a large infusion of mysticism, a some- 
thing, which our reason and natural conscience in vain try to compre- 
hend,—in short, a kind of consecrated enigma, we shall perceive why 
‘they are so acceptable and popular with persons of a particular taste. 
But what, as we think, in the greatest degree recommends them to so 
many of the truly excellent of the earth, but, at the same time, as we 
shall show in a moment, most certainly nullifies the doctrines them- 
selves, is, their appeal to the humility of men. — Our ears are stunned 
with praises of the humbling doctrines of the cross. The pride of hu- 
man reason alone is said to reject them.* What then must have the 
merit of receivingthem? One of loveliest qualities of the mind—eyen 
a moral virtue! ‘That there is humility enough in the world to receive 
the doctrine of total depravity, proves that the world is not totally de- 
praved. Spiritual regeneration cannot certainly be supposed to regen- 
erate the very quality by the only means of which it operates. Justi- 


1 [talicised by the author. 2 How seldom is itremembered that spec- 
ulative reason, or a perception and adoption of the connexion between prem- 
ises and their consequences, is the humblest state of the mind! No slave 
follows the leading of his master more obsequiously. Can the same be said 
of the imagination, or of the mystic sense ? 
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fication by faith alone must be preceded by a moral quality, without 
which that faith itself could not exist. 

‘For all these reasons, we should antecedently pronouce the doc- 
trines in question to be a mistaken and visionary appendage to Chris- 
tianity. Should they ever be productive of good, we should pronounce 
that good to be incidental, and very capricious in its exhibitions. It 
would be the strength belonging to a fever ;—it would never be the 
gentle and persuasive influence shadowed forth by the mustard-seed 
and leaven of the gospel parables. The healthy state of human na- 
ture is not the soil for such opinions as principles of practice. They 
must terminate, sooner or later, in the opposite extremes of fanaticism 
and indifference ; and no social organization can be permanently char- 
acterised by them. Experience and history at once illustrate and jus- 
tify these conclusions. What but a catalogue of strugglesand failures 
is the history of dogmas savoring of Calvinism? We speak not now 
of the positive and grievous evils they have produced in private rela- 
tions. Let that invidious topic pass. But in what congregation have 
a majority of hearers had any sort of clear comprehension or interest 
about them? What national establishment has been able to endure 
them? Where, we had almost said, is the community, in which they 
» have secured, from generation to generation, the reverence and sup- 
port of the most learned, wise, and good? Ask Geneva, Germany, 
Scotland, English Presbyterianism, the Church of England, our own 
neighbourhood, and the process which is at this moment going on in 
all the churches of the land. The peculiarities of the system, when 
not disclaimed, are every day explained away, and the securest triumph 
which its advocates obtain, is when they show, as they are sometimes 
eager, and sometimes driven to do, that their inmost ideas, after all, ap- 
proximate or correspond to the intelligible and enduring principles of 
Liberal Christianity. 

‘Least of all should Mr Wheaton find matter of congratulation in 
the revival and prevalence of these opinions in his parent communion. 
When they before had the predominance there they filled that church 
and nation with fanatics and infidels, and occasioned the most tremen- 
dous ecclesiastical explosion on record. As surely as they are again 
propagated there, with zeal and success, so surely will they do the same 
thing again. We dissent from the opinion expressed by our author, 
that the increase of religious feeling in England has been owing to 
these half emancipated dogmas of the Reformation. Flies on a revol- 
ving wheel raise not all the dust. Some more general cause, some exten- 
sive reaction from the coldness and deadness of the last century, has 
simultaneously visited both the Orthodox and Liberal of all denomina- 
tions. We should ascribe it to a higher tone of education, and an ele- 
vation in the general mind, giving the soul a new consciousness of its 
worth, and a stronger leaning towards the heavenly themes of Christi- 
anity. We are confident, that if, instead of listening to interested and 
prejudiced witnesses, Mr Wheaten had taken the trouble to visit in per- 
son some of the Dissenting chapels, where ‘ another gospel’ from Cal- 
vin’s is preached, he would have found evidences of a better spirit than 
he supposed to exist among them. With regard to the blessings of a 
liturgy, with a reference to which the passage before us concludes, 
must we again meet and refute the old presumptous triumph? Is it 
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worth while for any religious community to hold fast the profession of 
of their faith, longer than it is fixed in their minds? Does a liturgy 
secure uniformity? The fact is, that, with or without a liturgy, man- 
kind will separate into high and low church, evangelicals and rationals, 
literals and liberals, and the true question regarding the best interests 
of religion and the greatest happiness of men, is, simply, whether they 
shall so divide from each other, with the entangling, ensnaring, and 
provoking shackles ofa creed upon them, or, in the enjoyment of that 
large and conciliatory freedom, bestowed originally by the Creator, and 
afterwards confirmed and sanctioned by the Saviour. !’ 


It is not necessary that we should again express our appro- 
bation of the arguments, in general, which the writer of the 
foregoing has opposed to the several points of doctrine which 
he has called in question. We may proceed directly to some 
remarks designed to illustrate one or two particulars which we 
fear the common reader may not so readily understand with- 
out such assistance. And, 

First: The subject of justzfication. The careful reader 
will perceive that there is quite a difference between the views 
which the Orthodox and the Unitarians entertain on this subject. 
Our writer says, ‘ St Paul, in some of his expressions, seems 
to disparage the efficacy of moral obedience. But the train 
of his argument renders it evident, that, in these cases, he re- 
fers to acts of moral obedience, simply as prescribed parts of 
the Mosaic ritual system. ‘Their inherent value and excel- 
lence, so far from denying, he repeatedly and strongly main- 
tains. He refers their whole obligation to the christian system. 
He even maintains, that, in all descriptions of men, whether 
‘Jews or Gentiles, they are peculiarly acceptable before God.’ 
By placing together the passage first referred to in the above 
quotation, and the words of the same apostle, in Romans ii. 
13, we shall at once see the necessity of understanding the in- 
spired author as having had different subjects im view when he 
wrote the two passages; between which subjects, if we duly 
regard the proper distinction intended, we may find the way 
to a fair conclusion on the subject of debate between those 


1 On the liturgy of his church Mr Wheaton elsewhere thus remarks :— 
« How difficult it is to read the Liturgy of the church well! To impart life 
and spirit to it, without flippancy—to observe the proper inflections without 
affectation—to give it variety without being declamatory, and pathos, without 
becoming monotonous!’ The same observation has often occurred to us; but 
we have been accustomed to rank it among the other objections, to which 
that composition, as a medium of populor worship, is exposed. 
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who maintain justification without works, and those who con- 
sider works as the foundation of this important attainment. 
The passages read thus : ‘Therefore by the deeds of the law, 
there shall no flesh be justified in his sight ; for by the law is 
the knowledge of sin.’ ‘ For not the hearers of the law are just 
before God, but the doers of the law shall be justified.’ !t 
appears equally evident, that in one of the above passages, the 
apostle allows justification by the works of the law, as it does 
that he disallows it in the other. But it is evident, also, that 
he spake of a justification in one of these passages, to which 
he had no allusion in the other. Or, if possible, to make the 
subject still clearer, we say, that in our view, he spake of two 
distinct justifications. In one passage, he spake of that justi- 
fication which an approving conscience enjoys, as a conse- 
quence inseparable from obedience to divine requirements ; 
and in the other, of that justification seen by faith in Jesus, 
who by his ‘resurrection from the dead, has brought life and 
immortality to light.’ That this view is correct, seems evident 
by what immediately follows the two passages. Let us look 
first at chap. ii. 13.‘ For not the hearers of the law are just 
before God, but the doers of the law shall be justified. For 
when the Gentiles, which have not the Jaw, do by nature the 
things contained in the law, these, having not the law, are a 
law unto themselves; which show the works of the law writ- 
ten in their hearts, their consciences also bearing witness, and 
their thoughts the meanwhile accusing or else excusing one 
another.’ It seems evident, beyond all doubt, that the justi- 
fication which is here founded on doing the things written in 
the law of the heart, is that enjoyed by an approving con- 
science. 

Let us now duly notice the other passage with its following 
context: ‘Therefore by the deeds of the law, there shall no 
flesh be justified in his sight ; for by the law, is the knowledge 
of sin. But now the righteousness of God without the law is 
manifested, being witnessed by the law and the prophets ; even 
the righteousness of God, which is by faith of Jesus Christ, 
unto all, and upon all them that believe; for there is no dif- 
ference ; for all have sinned, and come short of the glory of 
God ; being justified freely by his grace, through the redemp- 
tion that is in Christ Jesus. Where is boasting then? It is 
excluded. By what law? of works? Nay ; but by the law 
of faith.’ ‘The justification of which the inspired writer spake 
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in the foregoing scripture, certainly derives none of its charac- 
ter from men’s works ; but from the righteousness of God, 
solely. This justification the apostle again presents us in 
chap. iv, 25: ‘Who was delivered for our offences, and was 
raised again for our justification.’ Again, chap. v, 18: 
‘ Therefore, as by the offence of one, judgment came upon all 
men to condemnation; even so by the righteousness of one, 
the free gift came upon all men unto justification of life.’ 

By a careful attention to the several passages above quoted, 
we are made acquainted with two distinct justifications : the 
one obtained by our well doing, and enjoyed by the approval 
of our conscience ; the other, that justification which we have 
as a free gift of God, having no reference to our good works, 
and manifested by the resurrection of Jesus, our forerunner, 
from the dead. This is that justification which came upon all 
men, by the righteousness of Christ, who, in his resurrection 
state, ‘is the Lord our righteousness.’ Not that Jesus, in the 
resurrection, is righteous in our room and stead ; but that ~he 
is the ‘ first fruits of them that slept.’ ‘ For as in Adam all die, 
even so in Christ shall all be made alive.’ Faith in this right- 
eousness, in this justification, in this life and immortality, 
‘works by love;’ for it presents ‘all who have sinned and 
come short of the glory of God, freely justified through the re- 
demption that is in Christ Jesus.’ The believer in Jesus, there- 
fore, has nothing to obstruct his love from flowing forth, like 
the love of God, to all men. 

In accordance with the views we have taken of the apos- 
tle’s arguments, on the subject of our justification by the res- 
‘urrection of Jesus, he again speaks on the same, in chap. vi, 
10: ‘For in that he died, he died unto sin once ; but in that 
he liveth, he liveth unto God.’ He then proceeds to give di- 
rection to the exercise of faith in him who died unto sin, and 
lives unto God. See verse 11, &c: ‘Likewise reckon ye 
also yourselves to be dead indeed unto sin, but alive unto 
God, through Jesus Christ our Lord. Let not sin, therefore, 
reign in your mortal body, that ye should obey it in the lusts 
thereof.’ Here we wish to state a question that may tend to 
open our subject still more clearly. Would it be consistent 
with the apostle’s arguments, to suppose that the justification 
by the resurrection of Jesus from the dead, of which he wrote, 
is founded either on our believing, or on our obeying the gos- 
pel? Ifwe say that this justification is founded on our be- 
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lief, we ask, in the next place, what we believe in? The an- 
swer is, we believe in Jesus, who was delivered for our of- 
fences, and was raised again for our justification.’ This justi- 
fication, then, precedes our belief, and is the object of our faith. 
In place then of this justification being founded on our belief, 
or faith, it is the foundation of our belief; and is set forth for 
the obedienee of our faith. See Rom. i, 5. 

If we should seek to find this justification founded on our 
obeying the gospel, our search would surely bring us to see, 
that in room of this justification being the consequence of our 
obedience, it is the foundation of that faith in Christ which 
leads to it. 


By confounding the two justifications which we have no- 
ticed, and which we think the inspired writer has kept distinct, 
we are led to believe that much confusion and error have 
blinded many honest inquirers, and induced great divisions 
and much contention in the chureh. Our Orthodox brethren 
are constantly preaching to their congregations what they call 
the doctrine of free, sovereign grace, and aceusing their Ar- 
minian brethren of denying this precious doctrine; yet in the 
same sermons, they are sure to threaten their hearers with ev- 
erlasting condemnation in the eternal world, because they do 
not believe and obey the gospel. Our Unitarian or Arminian 
brethren are unwilling to allow the efficiency of divine grace 
to justify man unto eternal life, unless man’s obedience shall 
so co-operate with divine favor, as to render it effectual unto 
salvation. These two denominations are familiar in their 
preaching, with two sorts of texts: one choosing those pas- 
sages which predicate justification on the grace of God; and 
the other, those passages which regard moral obedience as the 
rule according to which justification before God is to be ob- 
tained. Could both these denominations come fully into the 
apostle’s views, and understand his reasoning, we think they 
would agree at once, and see that to him that worketh, there 
is a reward ; but that it is not reckoned of grace, but of debt. 
But to him that worketh not, but believeth on him who justi- 


fieth the ungodly, his faith is counted for righteousness... See 
Rom. iv, 4, 5. 


Tt seems both rational and scriptural, that our heavenly Fa~ 
ther has provided means, and means efficient, to secure to us 
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all the enjoyments for which he has granted us capacity. Ma- 
ny temporal enjoyments are his gifts, independent of the right 
use of our moral or physical powers. Our existence, the 
wonderful organization: of our corporeal system, the sun, the 
earth, and all the elements of nature, together with the invalu- 
able relations in which we first breathe the vital air, and thou- 
sands of others, God has bestowed on us without the least re- 
gard to any merit seen in our good deeds. But we should not 
be unmindful that such free unmerited favor imposes on us ob- 
ligations to gratitude and obedience, which correspond with 
such goodness. But there are also many enjoyments, the 
sweets of which are indescribable, which must, of necessity, 
depend on the use we make of the abilities and capacities 
which our Creator has given us. There is a satisfaction in 
acquiring and in possessing a comfortable competency of the 
good things of the present life; but this enjoyment is the fruit 
of industry and prudence; and unless the tree be cultivated, 
the fruit cannot be enjoyed. “The sweets of friendship, do- 
mestic enjoyments, the affectionate endearments of family con- 
nexions, and the endless train of social felicities, are so many 
plants which require the soil in which they grow, to be faith- 
fully tilled, and a constant application of the hand of culture. 
And whoever expects these enjoyments without the virtues in 
which alone they are found, has miserably deceived himself, 
and must be disappointed in his expectations. The invaluable 
- sweets of an approving conscience, without which, nothing on 
earth can be enjoyed, require a prayerful watchfulness, an in- 
flexible determination, and a sincere and supreme regard for 
moral right. 'To every soul that comes short of this attain- 
ment, there is ‘tribulation and anguish.” Our heavenly Fa- 
ther has provided no means, neither in his law, nor in his gos- 
pel, to render us happy, while we rebel against our known 
duty. But let us ask, has God made provision for man to ex- 
ist in another state; in a constitution differing from our pres- 
ent state, as incorruption differs from corruption ; as immor- 
tality differs from mortality ; as glory differs from dishonor ; as 
power differs from weakness; and as spiritual differs from 
natural? Ifso, by what means are we to obtain such a state? 
Our present state, together with all the means we have to mul- 
tiply and secure enjoyments, was the gift of our Creator, inde- 
pendent of any merit of ours. Is it reasonable then to sup- 
pose that the next state of existence, and. such ‘a state as 
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above described, which is infinitely better than the present, is 
to be obtained as a reward of our piety and devotion, in this 
life? As well might we expect, by cultivating the earth on 
which we live, to procure for ourselves a world, a thousand 
times as large as this, furnished with a sun and a moon, cor- 
responding to its size, and to remain forever. ‘Thus deluded, 
and with such expectations, we might feel the vast importance 
of being vigilant and persevering in cultivating our fields and 
gardens; not for the sake of any recompense to be had from 
the lands thus improved ; but for the sake of that great world, 
which we hoped to make our own, by our faithfulness in irk- 
some labor and wearisome toil. y 

Having extended our remarks on the foregoing subject, far- 
- ther than was first intended, we shall here leave the reader to 
pursue the inquiry at leisure, and as our arguments may serve 
to direct. 


We now pass to notice the following: ‘ Our ears are stun- 
ned with praises of the humbling doctrines of the cross. The 
pride of human reason alone is said to reject them. What 
then must have the merit of receiving them? One of the 
loveliest qualities of the mind—even a moral virtue! That 
there is humility enough in the world to receive the doctrine 
of total depravity, proves that the world is not totally depraved. 
Spiritual regeneration cannot certainly be supposed to regen- 
erate the very quality by the only means of which it operates. 
Justification by faith alone, must be preceded by a moral 
quality, without which that faith itself could not exist.’ 

It would seem that the argument which the writer has here 
brought against the doctrine of total depravity, would be al- 
lowed to have both weight and force against it, even by its ad- 
vocate. How is it possible for a candid mind to see no force 
in such reasoning? Let us attempt to look at this subject by 
the assistance of comparison. Suppose, then, a man is totally 
destitute of the faculty or sense of hearing ; could any possible 
modulation of sound contribute, in the least, to give him hear- 
ing? Surely it could not. Suppose a man to be totally des- 
titute of the sense of seeing; could the rays of light be made * 
to act so as to give him sight? By no means. Similar re- 
marks are applicable to all our corporeal senses. That either 
sound or light may be useful to man, he must have the sense 
which renders it so. And if any moral principle or instruc- 
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tion can possibly have any salutary effect, there must first ex- 
ist a moral ability or sense to receive such principle or in- 
struction. But if man naturally possesses such a moral sense, 
then is he not fotally depraved ; and regeneration, such as 
man Can experience, in room of giving a moral sense or abili- 
ty, only improves, and rightly directs such as man_ naturally 
possesses. Should our Orthodox brethren allow, that man in- 
deed does possess, in what they call a state of nature, all the 
moral faculties or powers which he exercises after regenera- 
tion ; but that in his natural state, all those powers are wrong- 
ly inclined, and employed only in the way of transgression ; 
and that this is all they mean by total depravity : and on the 
other hand, should our Unitarian brethren differ from this only 
by contending that such depravity is not total, but only in de- . 
gree ; it is then perfectly clear, that they do not disagree in 
principle, on this subject; but only in matter of opinion, re- 
specting the different degrees of a depravity which they both 
believe does really exist. Should this be allowed to be the 
real state of the argument between these opposing denomina- 
tions, as they are agreed as to the principle, and disagree only 
as to circumstance, so it appears that there is no need of any 
difference respecting the means whereby man is to be recover- 
ed from his state of depravity. It would indeed require very 
different means to give an ability or a power where none ex- 
ists, from such as would be required to regulate and improve 
a faculty where it already exists. But if, after all, our Ortho- 
dox brethren differ so much from others, as to deny the exist~ 
_ence of all the moral powers in men, in their natural state, of 
what use can they believe it is to preach repentance to men 
in such a condition, or to hold up the blessed truths of the 
gospel, and require them to believe? As well might they speak 
to men who have not the sense of hearing, or hold a lamp to 
one who has no eyes. 


As was before suggested, there happens to be one state- 
ment in our quotation from this writer, the propriety of which 
we are disposed to call in question. It is as follows: ‘Say 
not, that if this sense be no longer the burden of preaching, 
preaching will lose its power ; for there still remain man’s tre- 
mendous responsibility, and the awful sanctions of the gospel, 
not to speak of other moral instruments, by which the Christian 
teacher may happily induce both himself and his fellow men 
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to forsake the evil of their ways, and turn to the living God.’ 
By looking at the connexion in which the above is found, we 
find that the writer was reasoning with the Orthodox on the 
subject of the new birth, of which Jesus spake to Nicodemus. 
He regards as erroneous, that doctrine which contends, that 
however moral a man may be in all his conduct, unless he 
experience a spiritual change before death, he can expect noth- 
ing but everlasting damnation in the world to come. We agree 
with our writer in opposing such a harsh, and, as we think, 
cruel doctrine ; and we also are well satisfied with the use he 
has made of the sacred text respecting the new birth. We do 
not believe, that when Jesus said to Nicodemus, ‘ Except a 
man be born again, he cannot see the kingdom of God,’ he 
had in view the mysterious and unaccountable change of man’s 
nature, which our Orthodox brethren so earnestly contend for. 
If Jesus intended to teach Nicodemus such a doctrine, how 
could he say to him as he did, ‘ Art thou a master in Israel, 
and knowest not these things?” ‘The word master here means 
ateacher. 'The purport of the question was, if Nicodemus 
was a teacher in Israel, he was hardly competent to his profes- 
sion, if he did not understand a doctrine which was plainly 
taught in the law of Moses, and in the prophets. But who will 
undertake to find this mysterious, spiritual change of man’s na- 
ture taught in the law and the prophets? If Jesus meant to 
teach a doctrine concerning a new birth, which had never be- 
fore been taught, he surely would not have reproved a re- 
spectable teacher of his nation for not understanding it. What- 
ever Jesus meant by the new birth, it is evident that he be- 
lieved that it was a plain doctrine taught in the law and the 
prophets. We therefore agree with our writer when he speaks 
of the views of the Laberal christian on this subject, as follows : 
‘He perceives in the change required at that interview by the 
Saviour, the laying aside of mistaken conceptions respecting 
the temporal power and splendor of the approaching kingdom 
of God, or reign of the Messiah, and substituting in their room 
more spiritual and humble views of it, as a moral and religious 
dispensation.’ See also the note in that place. It is very evi- 
dent that the teachers in Israel had egregiously misconstrued 
the law and the prophets, in relation to the character and 
reign of their expected Messiah ; and that it was this miscon- 
struction which was the cause of the Jews rejecting him. Thus 
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did Jesus say to his opposers : ‘If ye had believed Moses, ye 
would have believed me; for he wrote of me.’ 

But when our writer comes to make up with his Orthodox 
brethren for having taken from them such a wonderful engine 
of the power of preaching, as they have long found their doc- 
trine of a new birth to be, we think his terms are not a little 
exceptionable. He endeavors to satisfy and encourage them 
in the following language: ‘There still remain man’s tremen- 
dous responsibility, and the awful sanctions of the gospel, not 
to speak of other moral instruments, by which the christian 
teacher may happily induce both himself and his fellow men 
to forsake the evil of their ways, and turn to the living God.’ 

What does our writer mean by tremendous responsibility, 
and awful sanctions? If he means to deal fairly and ingenu- 
ously with his Orthodox brethren, as we should charitably hope, 
he means to allow that he believes that man’s responsibility 
is as tremendous, that is, as dreadful, as horrible, as astonish- 
ingly terrible, as the Orthodox represent it ; and that the aw- 
ful sanctions of the gospel are just what they make use of to 
terrify their hearers, and to frighten them to become religious. 
If he does not believe in all this terror himself, if he entertains 
as different views on this subject from those entertained and 
held up by the Orthodox, as he does on the subject of the new 
birth, from theirs, he should no more allow them to remain as 
the power of preaching, than he allows their mysteries of the 
new birth thus to remain. But what is the great object of this 
system of terror, in which the Orthodox believe, and which is 
here allowed by the Liberal christian? Answer: It is, as we 
have seen, ‘everlasting damnation in the world to come. 
What does the Liberal christian mean by everlasting damnation 
in the world to come? Answer: We must suppose he means 
just what he understands the Orthodox to mean by it. All 
this is necessary in order to suppose that he is ingenuous in 
the terms which he proposes, for having taken away that pow- 
erful engine, the Orthodox mystery of the new birth. 

Are such indeed the terrors of man’s responsibility to his 
heavenly Father? Has this kind Father placed his children 
in the midst of ten thousand temptations, any one of which, 
exposes them to everlasting damnation in the world to come? 
Is this the Father which we are required to love with all the 
heart, and with all the mind, and with all our strength? And 
has he threatened us with everlasting damnation in the world 
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to come, if we do not thus love him? Is this liberal chris- 
tianity? Are such heart-chilling terrors the ‘ tender mercy of 
our God; whereby the day-spring from on high hath visited 
us, to give light to them that sit in darkness, and in the shad- 
ow of death, to guide our feet into the way of peace?” Has the 
gospel which Jesus preached, such awful sanctions? Is a gos- 
pel, with such sanctions, ‘ glad tidings of great joy, which shall 
be unto all people? ‘ 

When God preached the gospel to Abraham, he said, ‘ In 
thee shall all families of the earth be blessed.? Did he ap- 
pend these awful sanctions? Surely he did not. We think 
it proper here to ask why God should omit these awful sanc- 
tions? This writer thinks that these terrors of man’s responsi- 
bility, and these awful sanctions, are the principal ‘ moral in- 
struments by which the christian teacher may happily induce 
himself and his fellow men to forsake the evil of their ways, 
and turn to the living God.’? Did the living God turn Abra- 
ham from the evil ways of idolatry to serve him by a happy 
use of this tremendous responsibility, and these awful sane- 
tions? Which, of all the prophets who spoke of the coming of 
the Just One, and of the glory that should follow, ever mention- 
ed one word about this tremendous responsibility, and these 
awful sanctions? In all we have recorded of the preaching 
of Jesus and his apostles, where do we find this system of hor- 
ror and dread? Has Jesus and his apostles furnished the 
preacher with an engine of terror, which was not needed in 
former times? All these questions answer themselves in such 
a way as to strengthen our suspicions that this system of terror 
is nothing but an invention of men, whose piety was of such a 
character, that it led them to pay but a slight regard to the 
faithful word of divine inspiration ; and that it is now continu- 
ed in the church more from motives of policy, than from the 
dictates of that godly sincerity, which led the apostle to re- 
nounce the hidden things of dishonesty, and not to walk in 
craftiness, nor to handle the word of God deeeitfully. 

We may be asked the sober question, whether we believe 
that there are no unhappy consequences, which will follow a 
course of sinful practices, and a rejection of the gospel of 
Christ? To this question we frankly say, that we do religious- 
ly believe what scripture, reason, and experience most fully 
prove, that ‘ the way of the transgressor is hard, and that there 
t$ no peace to the wicked.’ And we moreover believe, that 
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could we constantly realize these truths, we should avoid evil 
ways as naturally as we prefer a pleasant and an agreeable 
journey, over a smooth and level road, to one full of dangers, 
toils, and sufferings, over a rugged, mountainous, and unpleas- 
ant way. And as Christians, and professed disciples of Jesus, 
we believe that they are blessed, who hunger and thirst after 
righteousness ; and that all who are meek and lowly, like their 
divine master, find peace to their souls. We do most confi- 
dently believe, that there is peace in believing, and that there 
as joy in the Holy Ghost. 

The means which we should recommend, as the best adapt- 
ed to the desirable end of inducing ourselves and our fellow 
men to forsake the evil of our ways, and to turn to the living 
God, are such as best and most forcibly impress on our minds 
the important doctrine of the divine goodness, and of that 
grace whieh ‘bringeth salvation to all men, teaching us, that 
denying ungodliness and worldly lusts, we should live soberly, 
and righteously, and godly, in this present world.’ H. B. 


Art. XXX. 


The proper Method of Studying the Scriptures, in our common 
English Version, 


It is well known that all translations must, of necessity, fail 
more or less of exactly representing their originals. How near- 
ly our common English Version of the Bible approaches the 
highest degree of accuracy which is practically attainable in 
the present state of Christendom, we will not pretend the quali- 
fications to determine. But we hazard nothing in repeating a 
statement in which all good judges appear agreed, that on the 
whole it exhibits intelligibly, at least, if nat with perfect clear- 
ness, the general tenor and doctrines of the original text. So 
far as it respects the means of understanding these, the English 
reader needs not much regret his ignorance of the dead lan- 
guages. Let him but consider the decisive fact, that among the 
learned there is about the same diversity of interpretation as 
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among the unlearned, and he will perceive at once, that it is not 
the knowledge of Greek and Hebrew, but something else, that 
is wanting, to ensure us a correct view of the system of religion 
taught in the Scriptures. ‘ ‘ 

People are not sufficiently aware, how narrow is the field in 
which those languages, abstractly considered, ean now be advan- 
tageously employed. A mere smattering of them, or indeed any 
readiness whatsoever acquired only by a use of the lexicon, 
serves to mislead as often as to guide ; and we suspect that even 
the most thorough scholarship in them, which however is a ve- 
ry rare attainment in this country, will go no further than to 
correct the mistranslation of several separate texts, improve 
the diction of others, and thus throw a clearer light into some 
particular connexions. It may doubtless afford considerable 
assistance in tracing the minute details, to those who have lei- 
sure and taste for such investigations as are merely nice and 
subtile. “But then it should never be overlooked, that it is the 
height of folly to expect, by microscopic criticisms to survey in 
general the grand structure of divine revelation. For all the 
comprehensive and most important purposes of Biblical study, 
we must resort to means of another character: to qualifications 
which, not being confined to the educated, have been too much 
disparaged, or too little honored, by the pride of learning. 

Give us but the sacred writings in any state which preserves 
the general features of their style and sentiments, and they must 
be of an unintelligible kind indeed, if any other requisites are 
necessary to the discovery of all their leading principles, than 
a facility of understanding other books, a tolerable acquaintance 
with human nature, and some knowledge of antiquity, together 
with a sober judgement. On these, however, we would earnest- 
ly insist, as indispensable. Of the importance of good common 
sense, we need say nothing. As for the rest,—a familiari 
with books is certainly requisite to a habit of reading with free- 
dom and natural conception ; the knowledge of mankind is ne- 
cessary in order to account properly for the conduct and Jan- 
guage of persons in peculiar circumstances, in which they are 
often introduced in the Scriptures; and a competent acquain- 
tance with the manners and history of past ages, can alone en- 
able us to transport ourselves back to the times in which the 
Bible was written, so as to receive its several parts in the sense 
which they must then have naturally conveyed. 

When these qualifications unite in one person, and are hon- 
estly, patiently and judiciously exercised in reading our current 
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version, they will certainly avail more than would all the philo- 
logy of the schools, if these were kept in the back ground, as 
is too often done. Weare confident that they may even suffice 
for tracing out the larger part of those connexions which the 
ignorance, or positive mistake of our translators, has obscured 
or somewhat perverted. On the proper application of these 
common-place means, we wish now to offer a few suggestions, 
which, if they have any value, will be of equal worth to the un- 
learned and to the scholar. 


I. In order to understand the Scriptures, it appears to us of 
the first importance that we read them in the very same state 
of mind in which we would read any other book that we were 
intent on comprehending. The propriety of the rule, in this 
general form, is obvious. But to follow it into some of its par- 
ticular applications, we must add, that it is desirable to main- 
tain, in this case, the same freedom, as in others, both from 
distressing anxiety and oppressive awe. One would naturally 
conclude, from the language of many Christians, that they re- 
lied with peculiar confidence on the impressions they received 
while reading the Bible under the influence of those very feel- 
ings. But what is more certain than that such emotions always 
disturb our perception and paralyze our reason, thus impairing 
the very faculty of forming views clear and exact? We ought, 
indeed, to treat the Bible with sincere respect ; but at the same. 
time, with perfect familiarity. He who gave it to us, gave it to 
be used, not to be idolized. If regarded as a fearful ob- 
ject, can we wonder that its whole appearance becomes distorted 
in our apprehension? If approached only with reserved form- 
ality on one hand, or with a feverish perturbation on anotherg 
have we any right to expect a true conception of its contents? © 

We must observe again, that the reading of the Scriptures 
should not be attended to, merely as a pious exercise, or in the 
supposition that they will sanctify us by some spiritual influence 
mysteriously imparted. This would be to use them, not as a 
rational means of instruction, but as a sort ef sacred charm ; as 
though the inspiration under which they were composed, was 
but another name for enchantment. An impression of this na- 
ture has, however, almost universally affected the public mind ; 
and it may not unfrequently be detected, by a peculiar tone, ac- 
cent and reserve, even in those who have already discovered 
its impropriety. A certain portion, perhaps achapter or two, Is 
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selected to be read merely as a religious service ; and because 
it is sacred writ, it is supposed that, if chanted with due rev- 
erence and devotion, it must produce a spiritual illumination of 
the mind. Meanwhile, this very persuasion, together with the 
previous mental preparation, will of course result in certain ef- 
fects on the feelings and on the fancy; and these effects are 
immediately attributed, with unsuspecting confidence, to the 
passage of Scripture which has been read. But the fallacy of 
this notion will appear, if we reflect that nobody of common 
sense would use any other book in this way, if his object was 
to understand it. And such a use of the Bible, ought never to 
be called the study of it, nor indeed the reading of it ; but, rath- 
er, a sort of religious incantation, in which the impresions aris- 
ing are to be referred as much to the imagination as to the book 
itself. 

We do not deny that the practice, absurd though it is, may 
become an occasion of cherishing pious emotions either of the 
genuine or of a spurious character. So indeed may any other 
exercise, that is habitually associated with the same disposition 
of mind. The devout Catholic derives, in this way, a similar 
influence from the religious act of counting his beads, or of lis- 
tening to the prayers of his church in an unknown ‘tongue. 
These services are indeed to him unintelligible ; but by the pow- 
er of association, by their known relation to religious subjects, 
they may tend to excite his piety such as it is, to suppress what 
he already regards as his earthly passions, and to suggest to his 
ever active thoughts a thousand ideas more or less real. And 
it is easy to perceive that such effects may be as readily pro- 
duced, by using the Scriptures in the same manner, as a substi- 
tute for the rosary and the missal. But we insist upon it, that 
this indulgence of the feelings and of the fancy, how religious 
soever, ought not to be mistaken for an exercise of the reason, 
nor for a safe method of gaining instruction. Indeed, the im- 
mediate aim, in those cases, is, either to discharge what the 
person deems a sacred duty, or else to produce in himself a 
certain temper and excitement of mind ; and if he reads the Bi- 
ble with such motives only, he should expect nothing more than 
the attainment of these objects, nor hope to acquire, in addition, 
an understanding which he has not properly sought. 

It may be well, however, to observe, before we pass, that 
the more sure and advisable method of deriving even a sancti- 
fying influence from the Scriptures, is through the medium of 
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their doctrine, their true sense. Let us acquire this, in the 
first place, as we would that of any other book; and having 
treasured it in our minds, make it the chief subject of our 
meditation, that it may exert jts proper influence on our tem- 
per and affections. 


If. Nearly allied to the fault just pointed out, is another, 
which good sense will lead us to avoid, while reading the Bible 
for the purpose of understanding it. We allude to the prac- 
tice of perpetually applying to ourselves, by way of what is 
called spiritual improvement, the facts and observations stated 
of others. This is not only a neglect of the simple meaning, 
but it is apt to run into downright perversion. or instance, 
what our Saviour said of his own performance of miracles,— 
‘I must work the works of him that sent me while it is day: 
the night cometh, when no man can work,’ +—is thus turned 
into a warning, that we have the present life as a season of pro- 
bation for the future. When Philip tells Nathaniel, on first 
seeing Jesus and learning that he was the predicted Messiah, 
—‘ we have found him of whom Moses in the law, and the pro- 
phets did write, Jesus of Nazareth, the son of Joseph,’ —his 
language is used*to denote the relief of an Orthodox convert, 
from his late concern of mind. What the Almighty said of the 
punishments as well as corruptness of the Jewish nation,—‘ from 
the sole of the foot even unto the head, there is no soundness 
in it, but wounds and bruises and putrifying sores; they have 
not been closed, neither bound up neither mollified with oint- 
ment,”*—is made to teach the total depravity of a sinner in the 
state of nature. Job’s natural despondency, in the sudden 
and terrible reverse of his fortune, is converted into a modern 
Christian’s occasional despair of eternal salvation ; and our Sa- 
viour’s pathetic exclamation, ‘My God, my God, why hast 
’ thou forsaken me,’* which the sufferings of the cross extorted 
from him, is applied to the anguish of a believer, under what 
is called the temporary hidings of God’s countenance. 

We might quote examples without number, even from some 
approved commentators.* Indeed, such management of the 


+ John 1x, 1—7. 2 John i, 43—45. 3 Isa. i, 1—7. 4 Matt. 
xxvii, 46. Mark xv, 34. 5 A ludicrous instance of the rage for spiritual 
improvement of texts, may be found in Dr A. Clarke’s note on the following 
advice of our Saviour: ‘Agree with thine adversary quickly, whiles thou art 
in the way with him; lest at any time the adversary deliver thee to the 
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Scriptures has been very generally esteemed one of their most 
important uses, and a facility in thus applying them has been 
coveted as a superior gift. It is manifest, however, on a 
moment’s reflection, that when the chief aim in reading, is, to 
convert to our own particular circumstances whatsoever the eye 
rests upon, the understanding must be otherwise engaged, than 
in tracing the real meaning of the text. Let one but try the 
experiment on any other book, and he will soon find that the no- 
tions he forms are a heterogeneous compound, derived as 
much from the condition in which he supposes himself placed, 
as from his author’s language. 

If we have sufficiently illustrated the absolute necessity both 
of retaining our natural frame of mind in reading the Scriptures, 
and of directing our attention singly to their real purport, we may 
now proceed to other particulars. We shall endeavor to follow 
the suggestions of plain common sense ; and not to deviate in- 
to the labyrinths of an artificial and arbitrary plan of study. 


ILL. Tous it appears important that, either in the beginning, or 
ata very early period of our Biblical study, we survey the whole 
volume of divine revelation in course, till we become familiar 
with the dates and chronological order of the several books, and 
with their respective subjects and distinguishing characteristics. 
Most readers are already so far acquainted with the Bible, that 
the accomplishment of this task, so at least as to answer gener- 
al purposes, will require but a short time. And the advantages 
resulting, are great and manifold: We shall be prepared to 
refer each part to the peculiar state of things to which it origi- 
nally belonged ; to take into view the chief events and promi- 
nent circumstances which the writer had in mind; to discover 
whether we are reading poetry, or simple narrative, or prophe- 


judge, and the judge deliver thee to the officer, and thou be cast into pris- 
on. Verily Isay unto thee, thou shalt by no means come out thence, till 
thow hast paid the uttermost farthing.’—Matt. v, 25, 26. After having 
shown that the passage belongs to the subject of ordinary law-suits, the Dr 
adds, ‘ A good use of this very prudential advice of our Lord, is this : Thou art 
asinner; God hath a controversy with thee. There is but a step between 
thee and death. Now is the accepted time. Thou art invited to return to 
God, by Jesus Christ. Come immediately at his call, and he will save. thy 
soul. Delay not! eternity is at hand; andif thou die in thy sins, where 
God is thou shalt never come!’ A very natural improvement this, of law- 
suits! But, as if to apprize the reader that he has purposely ‘ abused the 
passage and dishonored God,’ the Dr says, in the very next words, ‘ They 
who make the adversary God, the judge Christ, the officer death, and the 
prison hell, abuse the passage, and enly dishonor God.’— Commentary on 
the New Testament, in loco. 
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cy, or direct instructions in religious doctrine and morals; and 
to make corresponding allowances for the very different styles 
which characterize these several kinds of composition. For 
want of this reasonable precaution, thousands fall into the 
pernicious blunder of confounding all distinctions, and of ren- 
dering the whole book a chaos, where light and darkness re- 
main undivided. They attend to but one leading consideration : 
that all the book is sacred Scripture ; and passing at a step from 
this fact, to the hasty conclusion, that it has a single identity, and 
is of nearly the same species of writing throughout, they are 
disposed to receive monstrous notions from the figurative and 
hyperbolical parts, which are of course the most striking, and 
to regard the plain and simple as the most mysterous. It is as 
if one should read Milton’s Paradise Lost as a part of Mo- 
sheim’s Ecclesiastical History, and Cook’s Voyages as a Body 
of Divinity. 

Now, as the Bible is manifestly a collection of many separ- 
ate works, which profess to have been written in different ages 
of the world, on very different occasions, by authors of very 
different genius, and even for various purposes, what is plainer 
than that we ought, by some means, to acquire at least a gener- 
al knowledge of all these circumstances, and to connect them in 
our minds with their respective parts of the sacred volume? 
Is it reasonable to expect, that we can otherwise read with ad- 
vantage small portions, taken here and there from this multifa- 
rious compilation, and selected from time to time for perusal ? 
We shall be in danger of confounding the several ages of the 
world here mentioned ; and of applying what is written only of 
some particular people, say, of the antediluvians, or of the Jews. 
of the captivity, to a different class, or to mankind universally : 
a mistake that may lead to the most perverse conclusions. We 
need subjoin only a few of the innumerable examples which go to 
illustrate our infinitely diversified subject. Without a know- 
ledge, for instance, of the conquests, wars, civil feuds, personal 
friendships and animosities, which engrossed so much of king 
David’s time and thoughts, we shall be ill prepared to account 
for the manifest political character of many of his Psalms; and 
instead of considering some as patriotic or national odes, and 
others as the expression of his personal feelings, we shall per- 
haps attempt to convert them all into merely pious effusions of 
a private and contemplative christian. When thus mistaken, 
the sentiments they appear to favor, may be altogether foreign 
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from those which they naturally convey, in their original state. 
Again: a knowledge of the overturns, then so momentous, In 
which the Jewish nation was involved, during the times of the 
later prophets, will lead us at once to the general subjects of 
their writings, and to the particular circumstances to which 
they alluded ; and at the same time it will discover to us the 
propriety of their devoting so much of their prophecies to events 
which, how affecting soever in their day, have long since ceased 
to be of immediate interest. The prophets Jeremiah and Eze- 
kiel especially, profess to treat chiefly of the affairs of the Ba- 
bylonish captivity; yet many, overlooking this fact, seem to 
read their books as though they were part of the Epistles of 
the New Testament, directed to Christian churches. All 
their complaints, denunciations, promises and instructions, are 
so interpreted as to make them consistent with such a meta- 
morphosis. If they speak of national peace, it is explained to 
be the reconciliation of the gospel ; if they mention destruction 
by sword and famine, it is construed into the spiritual death in 
sin and unbelief. Ezekiel’s appointment asa political watch- 
man to warn the Jews of approaching calamities, is taken for 
the ordination of a Christian minister; and his vision of the 
valley of dry bones, for a representation of a modern Orthodox 
revival. ‘Turning our attention, now, to the latest period in sa- 
cred history, we should remember, while reading the New 
Testament, that most of it was written under the very shadow 
of an impending judgement which was about to sweep the Holy 
City, the Mosaic system of worship, and a large part of the Jew- 
ish nation, from the face of the earth, and to scatter the bro- 
ken remnant in everlasting dispersion. This awful scene of 
vengeance, which was immediately foreseen by our Saviour and 
his apostles, was by far the most tremendous object that rose to 
their view, within the limits of many ages; and it was natural 
that they should habitually allude to it, since their countrymen 
were to be its victims, and since it was to mark the period 
when their own followers, if faithful, were to enjoy an interval 
of repose from the persecutions of their deadly enemies. A 
recollection of these facts will prepare the reader to trace the 
reference of many passages in the Gospels and Epistles, which 
would otherwise be dark and perplexing. Let the few exam- 
ples now mentioned, suffice for illustrating the importance of 
connecting the chronology and historical circumstances with the 
several books of Scripture. 
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Equally important is it that we acquaint ourselves with the 
peculiar style of Scriptural poetry and prophecy. Both are of- 
ten highly figurative ; and the latter especially, rises sometimes 
to an excess of hyperbole which is tolerated only in the orien- 
tal languages. No metaphors that nature can furnish, are too 
bold for the purpose. The darkening of the sun and moon, the 
falling of the stars, and even the dissolution of the universe, are 
the figures sometimes employed to denote the overthrow of an 
army or the revolution of a state. We shall give only a speci- 
men or two, enough to show the importance of a more careful sur- 
vey. The destruction of Babylon by the Medes, is predicted in the 
following language: ‘ Behold, the day of the Lord cometh, cru- 
el both with wrath and fierce anger, to lay the land desolate ; 
and he shall destroy the sinners thereof out of it. For the stars 
of heaven and the constellations thereof shall not give their 
light; the sun shall be darkened in his going forth, and 
the moon shall not cause her light to shine. And I will punish 
the world for their evil, and the wicked for their ingiuity ; and 
I will cause the arrogancy of the proud to cease, and will lay 
low the haughtiness of the terrible. I will: make a man more 
precious than fine gold; even a man than the golden wedge of 
Ophir. Therefore, I will shake the heavens, and the earth shall 
remove out of her place, in the wrath of the Lord of hosts, and 
in the day of his fierce anger. And it shall be as achased roe, 
and as a sheep that no man taketh up. ‘They shall every man 
turn to his own people, and flee every one into his own land.’ 4 
Such was ‘the burden of Babylon, which Isaiah, the son of 
Amoz, didsee.’ In another prophecy, he foretells the slaughter 
of the heathen armies in Idumea to the south, and in Bozrah to 
the east, of Canaan: ‘Come near ye nations, to hear; and 
hearken, ye people; let the earth hear, and all that is therein : 
the world, and all things that come forth of it. For the indig- 
. nation of the Lord is upon all nations ; and his fury upon all 
their armies: he hath utterly destroyed them; he hath deliver- 
ed them to the slaughter. Their slain also shall be cast out, 
and their stink shall come up out of their carcases, and the 
mountains shall be melted with their blood. And all the host 
of heaven shall be dissolved, and the heavens shall be rolled 
together as a scroll; and all their hosts shall fall down, as the 


1 Isa. xiii, 9—14. Compare the rest of the chapter, particularly verses 1, 
17, 19. 
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leaf falleth off from the vine, and as a falling fig from the fig- 
tree. For my sword shall be bathed in heaven ; behold, it shall 
come down on Idumea and upon the people of my curse, to 
judgement. The sword of the Lord is filled with blood; it is 
made fat with fatness, and with the blood of lambs and goats, 
with the fat of the kidnies of rams. For the Lord hath a 
sacrifice in Bozrah, and a great slaughter in the land of Idu- 
mea,’ &c.! To show that the same gorgeous and terrific kind 
of imagery is preserved in the prophecies of the New Testa- 
ment also, we need only refer to those passages in which our 
Saviour represented the approaching destruction of the Jewish 
state, by the darkening of the sun and moon, the falling of the 
stars, the shaking of the heavens, and the visible coming of the 
Son of man in the clouds, with all his angels, to judgement.* 
Almost the whole book of St John’s Revelation, also, might be 
quoted in illustration. 

Now, unless the reader of the Bible is aware of this peculiar, 
and to us unnatural, character of the prophetic style, it will be 
strange if he does not wholly mistake the subject of a great 
many predictions, or become inextricably perplexed by their 
language. 


IV. Supposing, however, that he has attained a general idea 
of the sacred books, of their chronological order, of their lead- 
ing topics, and of their historical relations, together with a know- 
ledge of the different characters of their style, his next duty is 
obvious. When reading any given section, let him follow with 
all care the thread of discourse, and mark the particular cir- 
cumstances, if any, which appear to have occasioned or to have 
influenced the several expressions. In one word, let him keep 
full in view the train of thought which runs through the con- 
text. The larger part of the book of Proverbs, and perhaps 
some other portions of Scripture, consisting of miscellaneous, 
unconnected remarks, are, of course, exceptions to the proper 
use of this rule. But wherever a connexion exists, wherever 
there is a current of ideas, it ought to be traced through all its 
windings; foritis on the strength of this that we must rely, in a 
great measure, for determining the force and application of 
particular phrases. Nothing would appear more unjust, than 


\ Isa, xxxiv, 1—$. Compare the rest of the chapter 7M 
: 3 att. xvi, 27. 
28. xxiv. 29—34. xxv, 31, &e. Mark xiii, 24—30. Luke x¥i,, 25—39. : 
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to explain any other writing or conversation, without regrad to 
these considerations. Every body, indeed, knows that single 
words and sentences, when separated from their connexions, 
and from the circumstances that occasioned them, may grossly 
impose upon the reader, and seem necessarily to convey amean- 
ing that, in reality, is altogether foreign from the original. Now, 
it should be recollected that, from the nature of the case, this 
must hold true, to an extraordinary extent, in books composed 
in a remote age and country, amid cireumstances and _phrase- 
ology which have long since passed away. While reading such 
works especially, we ought not to suffer a manifest connexion 
of thought to be broken, even by a little seeming incongruity 
in some of the expressions; for these may have been affected 
by the misconception of the translator, or they may suffer from 
our own ignorance of ancient usages and diction. 

Evidently indispensable, however, as this general rule is, and 
though it is commonly observed in reading other books, yet 
there is none which has been more disregarded in explaining 
the Scriptures. It has been the practice both of the learned 
and unlearned, to treat the Bible too much as though it were a 
mass of distinct and independent texts, of universal aphorisms, 
each containing in itself infinite treasure of mysterious wisdom, that 
even eternity will hardly afford sufficient oportunity to explore. 
The consequence is, that people have, in a degree, overlooked 
the real treasures, in search of something more wonderful; like 
the husbandman, who having dreamed of deep mines of silver 
and gold in his farm, wastes all his life in piercing rocks and 

digging down into the bowels ofthe earth, but neglects to gath- 
er the harvests which his wide extended fields present to the 
eye, and offer to the hand. 

Accordingly, the attention of expounders has been too com- 
monly exhausted upon single expressions, on which they have fre- 
quently dwelt with an astonishing oversight of the immediate 
context. Take, for instance, that noted declaration of Christ 
to the disciples: ‘The Son of man shall come in the glory of 
his Father, with his angels; and then he shall reward every 
man according to his works, ’ Here it has been custom- 
ary to stop. How confidently is this part of the passage refer- 
red, by most Christians, to a universal judgement at the end 
of time! After all that has been said, it will require probably 
about a quarter of a century more of unremitted persuasion, 
to induce people generally to read the clause in connexion with 
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the very next words, which complete the sentence: ‘The son 
of man shall come in the glory of his Father, with his angels; 
and then he shall reward every man according to his works. 
Verily I say unto you, there be some standing here which shall 
not taste of death, till they see the Son of man coming in his 
kingdom.’+ If we now extend our view, so as to embrace 
the occasion, the circumstances and the whole context of this 
passage, we shall at once discover the propriety of its expres- 
sion, and at the same time detect additional instances of popu- 
lar inattention to the thread of discourse. Matthew relates, that 
Christ apprized the disciples of his approaching sufferings and 
crucifixion. Such a result being very different from their fond 
anticipations of worldly power and honor, Peter exclaimed, 
Far be it from thee, Lord! Christ sternly rebuked his selfish 
devotion to earthly motives; and assured the disciples that his 
followers must submit to privations and be ready even for cru- 
cifixion. But then he added, what afterwards proved to be 
fact, that in their case, the most probable means of preserving 
their lives, without which the aquisition of the whole world 
could avail nothing, was an uncompromising exposure of them- 
selves to all the perils of his cause; for he was to’come, in an 
awful dispensation from heaven, while some of them yet lived, 
and reward the people according to their conduct,—that is, 
to relieve his friends and to destroy the rest.® All this, we 
know, was actually verified, before that generation passed 
away. 

The most interesting examples, perhaps, that could be brought 
to illustrate the importance of following the thread of discourse, 
are found in the long conversation of our Saviour with his dis- 


1 Matt. xvi, 27, 28. 2 The following is the context in question : 
‘From that time forth, began Jesus to show unto his disciples, how that he 
must go unto Jerusalem, and suffer many things of the elders, and chief priests, 
and scribes, and be killed, and be raised again the third day. Then Peter took 
him, and began to rebuke him, saying, Be it far from thee, Lord: this shall 
not be unto thee. But he turned, and said unto Peter, Get thee behind me, 
Satan: thou art an offence unto me: for thou savourest not the things that 
be of God, but those that be of men. Then said Jesus unto his disciples, If 
any man will come after me, let him deny himself, and take up his cross, and 
follow me. For whosoever will save his life shall lose it, and whosoever will 
lose his life, for my sake, shall find it. For what is a man profited, if he shall 
gain the whole world, and lose hisown soul {literally, life] ? or what shall a 
man give in exchange for his soul [Jiterally, life]? For the Son of Man shall 
come in the glory of his Father, with his angels ; and thenhe shall reward 
pret -~ ae ‘s ope works. heelys I say unto you, There be sume 
standing here which shall not taste of death till they se - 
ing in ie kingdom.’—Matt. xvi, 21—28. ss saci ee thee 
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ciples, recorded in the twenty fourth and twenty fifth chapters 
of St Matthew’s Gospel; and by aremarkable coincidence, itis 
in the popular explanations of the several parts of this passage, 
that we meet with the most surprising violations of the context. 
A history of the awkward and ever shifting applications of these 
two chapters, from the age of the Sybilline Oracles down to the 
present, would form a very amusing work. But the discourse 
referred to, is far too long for insertion here; besides that its 
connexion has of late been so frequently as well as so faithful- 
ly pointed out, that it is unnecessary to repeat the process. 
We shall, therefore, resort to some other examples, which may, 
perhaps, be of a less striking character. 

When Moses had finished rehearsing the law, for the last 
time, to the assembled Israelites, and had set before them all 
the blessings on the one hand for obedience, and all the curses 
on the other for disobedience, he concluded his address with 
this reflection: ‘ See, I have set before thee, this day, life and 
good, and death and evil.’ What life? what death? The ex- 
pression is habitually referred, by modern Christians, to a spirit- 
ual life and death in the immortal state of existence. Let us, 
however, attend to the context: ‘See, I have set before thee, 
this day, life and good, and death and evil; in that I command 
thee, this day, to love the Lord thy God, to walk in his ways, 
and to keep his commandments and his statutes and his judge- 
ments, that thou.mayest live and multiply; andthe Lord thy 
God shall bless thee in the land whither thou goest to possess it. 
But if thine heart turn away, so that thou wilt not hear, but 
shalt be drawn away, and worship other gods and serve them, 
‘I denounce unto you, this day, that ye shall surely perish, and 
that ye shall not prolong your days upon the land, whither thou 
passest over Jordan to go to possess it!’* If we now look 
back into the preceding context, to the catalogue of blessings 
and curses which he had actually set before them, * we find 
that it was, indeed, life and prosperity in their country, which he 
promised for obedience, and national destruction and calamity, 
which he denounced for transgression. 

Again: ‘Except ye repent,’ said our Saviour, ‘ ye shall all 
likewise perish :’ an expression that is perpetually quoted as a 


1 Deut. xxx, 15—18, &c. Besides this paragraph, there is, I think, but one 
passage, (Jer. xxi, 8, 9, 10,) in the Bible, in which life anddeath are said to 
be set before men; and there also, natural life and natural death are meant. 

2 Deut. xxviii and xxx, 1—15. 
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warning of eternal perdition. But the context and attending 
circumstances confine the allusion to some dreadful slaughter 
which was then coming on that impenitent people : ‘ There were 
present at that season some that told him of the Galileans, 
whose blood Pilate had mingled with their sacrifices. And Je- 
sus answering said unto them, Suppose ye that these Galileans 
were sinners above all the Galileans, because they suffered such 
things? I tell you, nay; but, except ye repent, ye shall all 
likewise perish. Or those eighteen, on whom the tower in Si- 
loam fell and slew them, think ye that they were sinners above 
all men that dwell in Jerusalem? I tell you Nay; but, except 
ye repent, ye shall all lékewise perish.’ Christ then proceed- 
ed to signify, by means of a parable, the divine forbearance to- 
wards that nation, and at the same time, the certainty of its 
destruction, if obstinate in its impenitence: ‘He spake also 
this parable ; A certain man had a fig-tree planted in his vine- 
yard ; and he came and sought fruit thereon, and found none. 
Then said he unto the dresser of his vineyard, Behold, these 
three years I come seeking fruit on this fig-tree, and find none ; 
cut it down; why cumbereth it the ground? And he answer- 
ing said unto him, Lord, let it alone this year also, till I shall 
dig about it and dung it; and if it bear fruit, well; and if not, 
then after that, thou shalt cut it down.’? This parable is often 
explained, without any regard to the cireumstance and remarks 
that led to it, as a representation of the contest between Jus- 
tice and Mercy respecting the eternal destiny of the human 
race ! 

One more example must suffice for illustrating this rule: 
‘ And the third angel followed them, saying with a loud voice, 
If any man worship the beast and his image, and receive his 
mark in his forehead or in his hand, the same shall drink of the wine 
of the wrath of God, which is poured out without mixture into the 
cup of his indignation ; and he shall be tormented with fire and 
brimstone in the presence of the holy angels, and in the pre- 
sence of the Lamb ; and the smoke of their torment ascendeth up 
forever and ever ; and they have no rest, day nor night, who wor- 
ship the beast and his image, and whosoever receiveth the mark of 
hisname.’* On surveying the context, which in this case em- 
braces some of the preceding and some of the following chap- 
ters, we find that the passage occurs in the midst of a vision 


1 Luke xiii, 1—5. 2 Ditto, 6—9. 3 Rev. xiv, 9—11. 
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which St John saw, of the rise, wonderful dominion, and final 
overthrow of the beast and his image. In the words we have 
quoted, the punishment which was to fall on the worshippers 
of this beast and his image, is formally proclaimed previously 
to its actual infliction: they were to drink of the wine of the 
wrath of God. By following the progress of the vision, now, 
into the next chapter, we come to the preparations for execut- 
ing the punishment which had been thus announced. Seven 
angels appear, with the seven last plagues, in which was filled 
up the wrath of God: to them were given seven golden vials, 
full of the wrath of God.+ Proceeding onwards, again, into 
the chapter still following, we witness the actual execution of 
the threatening. These angels go and pour out their vials of 
the.wrath of God upon the earth: ‘the first went and poured 
out his vial upon the earth; and their fell a noisome and grie- 
vous sore upon the men which had the mark of the beast, and 
upon them which worshipped his image. And the second angel 
poured out his vial upon the sea ; and it became asthe blood of a 
dead man ; and every living soul died in the sea. And the third 
angel poured out his vial upon the rivers and fountains of wa- 
ters; and they became blood........ And the fourth angel 
poured out his vial upon the sun ; and power was given unto him 
to scorch men with fire. And men were scorched with great 
heat, and blasphemed the name of God, which hath power over 
these plagues ; and they repented not to give him glory. And 
the fifth angel poured out his vial upon the seat of the beast ; 
and his kingdom was full of darkness; and they gnawed their 
tongues for pain.’ &c. &c.” If we thus trace the thread of 
discourse through the whole context, it will be manifest that it 
was upon earth that the worshippers of the beast were to drink 
of the wine of the wrath of God; and that it was during the al- 
ternation of day and night, that they were to have no rest. ‘The 
passage probably alluded to some signal judgement which was 
to fall on the devotees of a false religion. Should the reader 
yet feel perplexed by the terrible magnificence of the language, 
he ought to recollect the peculiar style of prophecy ; of which 
he may find many examples, far more imposing, in this very 
book. 

While passing from this important topic, it may be well to 
apprize the reader, that in tracing the context of passages, no at- 


1 Rev. xv, 1—7. 2 Rev, xvi. 
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tention whatever is to be paid to the divisions in our own Common 
Bibles, either of verses, paragraphs, or chapters ; for these are 
all of modern invention, sometimes altogether unnatural, and 
in no case of the least authority. It was not, indeed, with any 
view to distinguish subjects, that the separation of verses and 
chapters was made; but merely for the purpose of facilitating 
an exact reference to the several parts of the text, which stood 
originally in one solid, unbroken mass. * 


10fthe introduction of our present divisions of chapters and verses, 
the following account is given by Horne, in his Introduction to the Stu- 
dy of the Scriptures : « work which contains a mass of valuable information ; 
but which is not always characterized by close thought,or even by good 
sense, inthose parts that relate to critical interpretation. 

Of the Old Testament he says, ‘ The invention of chapters has by some been 
ascribed to Lanfranc, who was archbishop of Canterbury, in the reigns of 
William the conqueror, and William II, (about A. D.1070;) while others 
attribute it to Stephen Langton, who was archbishop of the same See, in the 
reigns of John and Henry III. (about A. D. 1200.) But the real author of this 
very useful division, was Cardinal Hugo de Sancto Caro, who flourished about 
the middlé of the thirteenth century, (A. D. 1250,) and wrote a celebrated 
commentary on the Scriptures. Having projected a concordance to the Latin 
Vulgate Version, by which any passage might be found, he divided both the 
Old and New Testaments into chapters, which are the same we now have. 
These chapters he subdivided into smaller portions, which he distinguished 
by the letters A, B, C, D, E, F, and G, which are placed inthe margin at 
equal distances from each other, according to the length of the chapters. The 
facility of reference thus afforded by Hugo’s divisions, having become known 
to Rabbi Mordecai Nathan, (or, Isaac Nathan, as he is sometimes called.) a 
celebrated Jewish teacher in the fifteenth century, he undertook a similar con- 
cordance for the Hebrew Scriptures ; but instead of adopting the marginal 
letters of Hugo, he marked every fifth verse with a Hebrew numeral; re- 
taining however the Cardinal’s divisions into chapters. This concordance of 
Rabbi Nathan was commenced A. D. 1438, and finished in 1445. The intro- 
duction of verses into the Hebrew bible, was made by Athias, a Jew of Am- 
sterdam, in his celebrated edition of the Hebrew bible, printed in 1661, and 
reprinted in 1667. He marked every verse with the figuresin common use, 
except those which had been previously marked by Nathan with Hebrew 
letters, in the manner in which they at present appear in Hebrew bibles. By 
rejecting these Hebrew numerals, and substituting for them the corresponding 
figures, all the copies of the bible (Old Testament) in other languages, have 
since been marked.” Vol. ii, part i, ch. iv. sect. 1. 5, p. 148. 

Of the New Testament, Horne says, ‘It is evident on inspecting the most 
ancient manuscripts of the New Testament, that the several books were ori- 
ginally written in one continued series, without any blank spaces between the 
words; but in progress of time, when christianity was established, - and fre- 

uent appeals were made to the sacred writers in consequence of the heresies 
‘that disturbed the church, it became necessary to contrive some mode by 
which to facilitate references to their productions.” We have already seen 
that the New Testament as well as the Old, was divided into our present 
chapters, hy Cardinal Hugo, about A. D. 1250. Horne adds, * The verses in- 
to which the New Testamentis now divided, are much more modern, 
and an imitation of those invented for the Old Testament by Rabbi 
Nathan in the fifteeuth century. Robert Stephens was their first inventor, 
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V. We observed, that itis on the current of thought which runs 
through a discourse, that we must, in a great measure, rely, for 
determining the force of particular sentences. These are not 
always expressed, in any kind of composition whatsoever, with 
careful regard to mere verbal precision; and we shall often 
find it necessary to understand them with considerable latitude, 
even in the simplest parts of the Scriptures. We must allow 
room for a natural play of the imagination and feelings, and for 
the free use of the ordinary figures of speech. This rule ex- 
ists in the very character of all language, whether spoken or 
written. In common conversation, in epistolary writings, or in 
labored treatises, our words and expressions require perpetual- 
ly to be modified by the manifest tenor of our subject, by the 
facts already known to belong to it, and by the accustomed 
phraseology of our times. Thus, we talk of everlasting snows, 
of eternal renown, of faultless characters, of the invincible 
strength of the brave and powerful, of the impossibility of cer- 
tain tasks that are merely difficult. We say, that every body, 
or, the whole world, is unanimous in points on which there is 
only a general agreement, perhaps among our particular ac- 
quaintances. There is no moon to-night, the sun does not shine 
to-day, it rises, and it sets, are the usual expressions of the phi- 
losopher as well as of the ignorant. Such being the wide li- 
cense which the very plainest language admits in particular ex- 
pressions, nothing can be more evident than that the practice 
of subjecting each sentence to the most exact measurement and 
rigorous test of verbal criticism, is altogether unnatural, and 
_ apt, in all cases, to do violence to the real meaning. It cer- 
tainly is not the method by which we are wont to gather the 
sense of books in general; and that it cannot with safety, be 
applied to the Bible, may be seen by a few examples, which 
will recall to the reader’s mind an infinite number of others : 
When the disciples inquired of our Saviour, concerning a man 


and introduced them in his edition of the New Testament, published in the 
year 1551. This invention of the learned printer was soon introduced into all 
the editions of the New Testament; and the very great advantage it affords 
for facilitating references to particular passages, has caused it to be retained 
in the majority of editions and versions of the New Testament, though much 
to the injury of its interpretation, as many passages are now severed that 
ought to be united, and vice versa.’ Vol. it, part 1, ch. iv, sect. vi, 1, 2, pp. 
149, 153. Philadelphia, 1827. Previously, however, to the introduction of 
our present chapters and verses, other divisions had been used, which differ- 
ed in different ages, and in different churches. 
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blind from his birth, ‘ Master, who did sin, this man, or his pa-. 
rents, that he was born blind? Jesus answered, neither hath 
this man sinned, nor his parerts; but that the works of God 
should be made manifest in him ?* meaning, probably, not as 
he seemed to say, that the parties had never actually sinned ; 
but only that their sin was not the occasion of the blindness 
in question. When St John said, that the whole world could 
not contain the books which would be necessary in order to 
recount all the acts of Christ, he probably meant no more than 
that such a narrative would be quite voluminous. Christ said, 
‘If any man come to me, and hate not his father and mother, 
and wife and children, and brethren and sisters, yea, and his 
own life also, he cannot be my disciple ;’* but his meaning pro- 
bably was, that his followers, in that critical juncture, must be 
ready to sacrifice these interesting relations and concerns, to 
faithfulness in his cause. It was then the express and indis- 
pensable condition of discipleship, to forsake all, and follow 
Christ from place to place. Our Saviour said also, that it was 
‘easier for a camel to go through the eye of a needle, than for 
a rich man to enter into the kingdom of God ;’* thus signify- 
ing, perhaps, only the extreme difficulty of inducing such a 
man to divest himself, as was then required, of his possess‘ons. 
Of the bread and the wine of the Paschal supper, Christ said, 
‘This is my body,’ and ‘This is my blood ;’* meaning, proba- 
bly that they represented his flesh and blood in the approach- 
ing scene of his crucifixion. We scarcely know where to stop, 
in quoting examples of this kind. It must be carefully remark- 
ed, however, that they abound, more or less, in all books and 
conversation, as well as in the Bible; and that here, the real 
meaning which they are designed to convey, must be distin- 
guished by the same method we are accustomed to use in gen= 
eral reading. , 

That the rule we are now pointing out, is liable to great abuse, 
cannot be dissembled ; nor can any formal directions be given, 
which will lead, with the infallibility of a mechanical process, 
to its proper employment in all cases. For this, we must trust 
chiefly to good sense, honesty and faithfulness. With these 
qualifications, we shall not be likely to fall into any pernicious 
mistakes, if we but adhere, with sufficient carefulness, to the 


Y John ix, 1—3. 2 John xxi, 25. 3 Luké xiv, 26. 4 Matt 
xix, 24, 5 Matt. xxvi, 26, 28. ” Mark xiv, 22, 24, ; ; 
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context and attending circumstances. There are, however, 
one or two observations, that may be of occasional use. 

1. When the discourse relates to facts and subjects with which 
the reader or hearer is supposed to be already well acquainted, 
we naturally indulge a greater latitude of expression, because 
less danger of misapprehension is incurred. On this principle 
we may account for our Saviour’s language in calling bread and 
wine his body and blood; in saying of Jairus’s deceased daugh- 
ter, ‘she is not dead but sleepeth;’+ and in declaring that he 
himself ‘came not to send peace on earth, but a sword.’? 
' Thus, too, men were called Gods ;3 and Peter, Satan.4 Our 
Saviour was called God, exalted above his fellows, yet depen- 
dent on the supreme God.* In all these cases, the real facts 
were so obvious to the immediate readers and eye-witnesses, 
that there was no danger of their being misled by the language, 
whatever may have since happened to the lovers of monstrous 
fancies, whose perverse imaginations no language could have 
restrained. We may lay it downasa general rule, that whenever 
those characteristics and circumstances that appear manifest to 
our senses, are verbally denied in aremark which is itself merely 
casual, we are expected, at all hazards, to modify the words by 
the facts thus previously known. We may rest assured, that 
whenever it is the intention to contravene the testimony- of 
our senses in such cases, or to oppose the natural convictions of 
hhuman reason, it will be done, not by an incidental observation 
which might be mistaken for a trope or hyperbole, but by pro- 
fessed and formal instruction. 

2. Besides those figures of speech which are common to all 
times and nations, each age and language have their own pe- 
culiar idioms, and their own proverbial sayings, which pass, like 
coins or bills, for a certain conventional value, and which are 
to be taken, in the gross, for just what they are reckoned in 
the common usage of their day. With the people among whom 
the Bible was written, we discover, it appears, examples of this 
kind, in the terms, son, and children, in the phrases, kingdom 
of God, end of the world or age, born aga, good were wt for 
him if he had not been born, and in some others. ‘The use of 
the plural for the singular, in such expressions as those in the 


1 Luuke viii, 49—55. Mark v, 35—42. “ Matt. X, 34. 3 John Xy 
35. Ps. lxxxii, 6: _ 4 Matt. xvi, 23. Mark viii, 33. 5 Heb. i, 8, 9. 
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beginning of Genesis, ‘ Let ws make man,’ Nc, ‘ The man is 
become as one of us,’! &c, is a well known Hebrew and oriental 
idiom, of which some remains have found their way into the 
English. It is certainly desirable to attain, if we have the 
means, some knowledge of the peculiar phrases and forms of 
expression among the ancient Jews; but at the sametime, it 
should be considered, that, in the Scriptures, they occur only 
here and there, and that, in most cases, their import may be 
safely judged from the context and general treatment of the 
subject. 


VI. We must not fail to mention, that on several of their 
most important doctrines, the Scriptures afford us a sure crite- 
rion of another sort, for ascertaining the force of their language. 
They furnish practical examples, as well as descriptions. ‘To 

determine, for instance, what is the christian spirit, what the 
genuine christian deportment and life, we are not left to the 
tedious and uncertain task of collecting, arranging and apply- 
ing the innumerable precepts scattered through the sacred wri- 
tings; if we look to the example of Christ, there so fully ex- 
hibited, our question, is answered at once. Whatis the nature 
of that faith which goes to constitute a real christian, whether 
it is essentially historical, like belief in all other cases, or wheth- 
er it be mystical, is another question that admits of decision 
by the same ready but satisfactory method. After the contend- 
ing parties have perplexed the subject, with their multitudes 
of favorite texts and still more favorite glosses, let us but con- 
sult the several accounts in the Scriptures, of the argumentative 
process by which the Apostles usually converted their hearers 
from Judaism and idolatry to what they pronounced the faith of - 
the gospel, and we shall find the matter placed fairly beyond 
the reach of dispute and of doubt. And the same narratives 
of conversions, which their ministry effected, and which they 
sanctioned with their authoritative approval, demonstrate like- 
wise what is the character of true evangelical repentance and 
regeneration : a topic, on which so many fanatics, both learned 
and unlearned, have indulged their reveries. _ In one word, we 
ought to suffer the facts and examples of this kind, which are 
exhibited in the Bible, to stand as decisive authority in every 
subject to which they relate ; remembering that our Saviour and 
his Apostles certainly understood their own language and doc- 


1 Gen, i, 263 iii, 22. 
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trine, and that their practice is the best possible comment on 
the one, and illustration of the other. 


VI. When, by all the methods now proposed, and when by 
going back, as it were, to the times in which the Bi- 
ble was written, by placing ourselves in the midst of the atten- 
ding circumstances, by becoming as one of the people for whose 
immediate use the language was spoken or recorded,—when, 
by all these methods, we have ascertained the natural meaning 
of what we read, we ought to rest perfectly satisfied with that ; 
adding nothing to the honest result thus obtained, nor substract- 
ing any thing from it. We must not seek to divine some deep- 
er sense running beneath the former, some secondary latent 
signification, which other writings, composed under similar cir- 
cumstances, would not possess. Of all the self-deceiving arts, by 
which men have contrived unconsciously to substitute their own 
imaginations for ‘the law and the testimony,’ the rule of double 
meanings and of double applications, stands foremost. The 
supposed mystical sense, that meaning which is neither express- 
ed nor intimated according to the natural laws of language, 
must, of course, be determined by each expounder’s fancy ; 
and from the very nature of the case, it gives unbounded scope 
to caprice, and provides a way for substantiating all the whims 
that ever entered the head of a visionary. It is the conjurer’s 
wand, with which ingenuity may call up whatever forms it 
pleases, while credulous and wonder-loving speculation stands 
ready to believe in their reality. This species of Biblical di- 
_ vination entered the church and found an almost universal re- 
ception, at a very early period; and it introduced, at once, a 
mass of foreign corruptions, from which Christianity is neither 
yet purified, nor is likely to be, till the prolific cause of the 
evil is removed. For, if the natural sense of Scripture will not 
support a favorite tenet, the mystical meaning certainly will. 

It may, perhaps, be objected, that the writers of the New 
Testament themselves, and St Paul in particular, have seemed 
to sanction the practice of double interpretation, by represent- 
ing some narratives and accounts in the Old ‘Testament as con- 
taining both an historical and an allegorical or secondary sense. 
The fact alledged, however, is not certain. In the cases allud- 
ed to, they may have spoken merely by way of illustration ; just 
as we often quote language and facts which belong to one sub- 
ject, in order to illustrate or familiarize another, without intend- 
ing to confound the two topics. Or, they may sometimes have 
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taken advantage of the peculiar notions of their opponents, in 
order to show them that even according to their own method 
of reasoning, they would be obliged to adopt the conclusions 
proposed. But, should we admit that the Apostles did indeed 
maintain the reality of a double meaning in those particular 
passages they thus quoted, yet one thing would still be mani- 
fest: that, unless inspired ourselves, we cannot safely extend 
the application of the principle beyond the narrow limits where 
they left it. An explicit revelation must be necessary, in eve- 
ry case, to discover to us both the existence and the purport 
of a hidden sense ; and if we here go beyond the word of the 
Lord, we are at once in the open boundless ocean of hypothe- 
sis, with nothing but our own fancy to direct us. 


We have now unfolded the plan which we proposed for the 
study of the Scriptures in our common English Version; and 
we have offered the several suggestions which to us seemed 
most important to success in examining the sacred writings un- 
der any form whatsoever. We submit the whole to the judgement 
of our readers. We cannot, however, suppress the conviction 
that the particulars now mentioned, have not been sufficiently 
attended to, either by common Christians, or by professed crit- 
ics. There is a pride in learning, which delights in conduct- 
ing its operations by means out of the reach of the generality ; 
and there is likewise an eagerness, which is apt to become im- 
moderate, of making the most of its hard earned acquirements. 
Among the unlearned, the impression that a knowledge of the 
original languages, must, at once, elucidate the Bible, has diverted 
the attention of the more enterprising inquirers, from the natural 
and essential course of instruction ; and instead of employing 
‘the means which they already possess, they aspire to the lex- 
icon as an infallible guide. If they have years of leisure and 
perseverance to master the language, its acquisition may, under 
the direction of good sense, become an advantage; otherwise, 
it will be safer to adopt the witty sentiment of one of our best 
English writers, that he would allow the authors of dictiona- 
ries to determine the meaning of single words, but not of two 
words standing in connexion. 

In all our undertakings, it becomes us to seek that wisdom 
which is from above; and in the study of the Scriptures, we 
need not urge on the Christian the importance of imploring the . 
divine guidance to lead us to the proper means, and the divine 
assistance to render us honest and faithful in the use of them. 

H. B. 2d. 
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Art. XXXI. 
Obstructions to the Advancement of Moral Truth. 


_. The great head of the Christian church, who was born and sent 
into the world for the express purpose of bearing witness to the 
truth, knowing the hearts of men and the various influences by 
which they are led, was careful to state, in a most clear light, 
the attractive motives which he saw exerting a powerful influ- 
ence to prevent the people of his day and nation from receiv- 
ing his testimony. ‘The following quotation is to this purpose : 
John v, 44, ‘How can ye believe, which receive honor 
one of another, and seek not the honor that cometh from God 
only ?’ 

In examining this subject, it may be profitable to consider a 
number of questions, which will enable us to form those correct 
views of its component parts which will assist the mind in arri- 
ving at a final conclusion, honorable to the wisdom of God in 
relation to the whole. And 


First: As we find the love of honor characteristic of man, as 
a species, manifesting itself among the earliest desires which 
exercise our faculties, it may be proper to ask, whether we 
should consider it as a gift bestowed by our Creator, or as a 
property not only offensive to him, but one which proves our 
native depravity? In replying to this question, we shall take 
the ground, which we have long endeavored to maintain, and 
from which no researches we have been able to make, nor any 
arguments we have ever considered, have at all tended to drive 
our convictions. We are fully satisfied, that whatever proper- 
ty, passion or desire, we naturally possess, is good; that it is 
the gift of our allwise Creator; that it is beneficial to us, his 
creatures, and for which it becomes us to be grateful. We 
make a wide difference between a natural desire, and the means 
which may be employed to satisfy it. Our natural desire and 
appetite for food, even those who maintain that man is totally 
depraved in a moral sense, will allow, as well as we, is a good 
gift; one which contributes to our benefit, in many ways; and 
is a property or appetite for which it is consistent with true 
piety to be thankful. But there are many ways and means 
practised among men, for the satisfying of this imperious desire, 
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which are sinful; and which are as contrary to the peace and 
happiness of those who employ them, as to the general good of 
society. Again, we make a wide distinction between those de- 
sires which are simply natural, and those which are produced 
by an improper indulgence of such as are natural. Inordinate 
desires are indications of a diseased state, and call for remedy, 
not indulgence. 

That the love of honor is not offensive to our Creator is made 
evident by the words of Jesus, which we have chosen to direct 
our present inquiries. This passage very clearly indicates the 
truth of the positions we have above laid down. So far from 
intimating that honor was an unworthy motive, the text points 
out that honor which comes from God only, as worthy to be 
sought, and as corresponding with the truth which he taught. 

It was the honor, which the people sought one of another, 
which Jesus saw conflicting with the advancement of the gospel 
which he preached. Man, when deceived, practises fraud on 
himself; he will spend money for that which is not bread, and 
labor for that which gives him no satisfaction. ‘That honor 
which men receive one of another, in distinction from that 
which cometh from God, was never known to possess a satisfy- 
ing quality; but always tends to increase desire, to stimulate 
to exertion after more, though it be at the expence of all the 
amiable virtues, and though the commission of the foulest 
crimes lie in its path. 


Secondly : Was the situation of the Jews, in the days of Jesus, 
such as naturally led to the consequences, which are suggested in 
our text? ‘There can be no doubt of the affirmative of this 
question. Such was the deadly corruption of their religion, 
the tenacity of their superstitions, the blindness of their under- 
standings, the wickedness and hardness of their hearts, that they 
had lost sight of those moral principles which constitute true 
godliness, and which lead to purity of life. To that honor 
which cometh from God only, they were blind. To the in- 
structions of their law and prophets, their eyes were closed. 
The uppermost seats in the synagogues, and to be called Rabbi 
by men, were motives which gave direction to their most so- 
lemn devotions, and a character to their piety. Long prayers 
offered at the corners of the streets, alms given out of osten- 
tation, and broad phylacteries, were mentioned by our Saviour 
in his reprehensions of the leaders of that people, and connected 
with his reproofs for devouring widows’ houses. A disgraceful 
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expulsion from the privileges of the synagogue, was a rod held 
in the hands of the rulers, with which they disciplined the com- 
mon people, and kept them in fearful bondage. ‘The confidence 
in their own righteousness, which in their ignorance of the 
righteousness of God, they had so firmly established as to be 
faultless in their own eyes, was consistent only with the blind 
bigotry which gave it all its consequence. Thus circumstanced, 
‘all their works they did to be seen of men.’? They received 
honor one of another. As Jesus said, ‘Verily they have their 
reward.’ 


Thirdly : Why did this state of moral corruption, and their re- 
ceiving honor one of another, prevent their believing the doctrine 
which Jesus taught with all possible plainness, and simplified to 
the most moderate capacity, by the use of well chosen and ju- 
diciously arranged parables? ‘That people may be enabled to 
believe the truth, it is necessary that they should examine the 
evidences which support it. That they may set about this work 
and pursue it with success, they must have no fears that the 
discovery of truth will turn to their dishoncr or damage. As 
soon as we glance at these evident facts, we see the embarrass- 
ments which those labored under, who received honor one of 
another, which naturally prevented their believing a doctrine, 
the profession of which would subject them to disgrace. ‘There 
were multitudes, undoubtedly, of all classes among the Jews, 
who encountered serious conflicts of mind, respecting Jesus and 
his doctrine. Such was the manner of his preaching that it 
_ indicated authority ; such was his doctrine that those who heard 
him were astonished ; such were his miracles as to demonstrate 
the power by which they were wrought, to be divine. But who 
among the people had courage even to be candid? The de- 
cree was passed, and the holy inquisition established, by whose 
authority whoever professed Jesus should be turned out of the 
synagogue. Impending dishonor and ruin were made to stare 
the man full in the face, who should even think of the temerity 
of listening, with the least candor, to the doctrine of the divine 
teacher, or to the arguments and proofs which he urged in its 
support. Even Nicodemus, who was a teacher, and who was 
convinced that Jesus was sent of God, dared not indulge his de- 
sire to benefit by his instructions, but by availing himself of the 
obscurity of night, for the dangerous purpose. Under such 
embarrassments, how could those, who desired the honor which 
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was at the disposal of the enemies of truth, set themselves to 
work, in earnest, to investigate the testimony of prophecy, eon- 
cerning the expected Messiah, the doctrine he should teach, 
and the works by which his mission should be confirmed? 
Human nature is the same in all ages, and among all nations. 
That which a man prizes above every thing else, he will more 
than any thing else pursue ; and let the sacrifices be what they 
may, which his ambition requires, he is prepared to make them. 
The shining honors of the great, the flattering allurements of 
titles, the charms of fashion, the attractions of friendship, and 
the fascinating smiles of family connexions, exerted a most 
powerful influence to prevent the people from giving the Sa- 
viour’s doctrine a favorable consideration. 'To all other cireum- 
stances, which rendered it forbidding to listen to the persuasions 
of truth, we must not forget to add the fact, that its beauties 
were hidden from the sight of a people blinded by the force of 
inveterate prejudice. To such, truth hadnoattractions. They 
were unable to draw a just comparison between the doetrine of 
Jesus and that of the Pharisees, so as to make a true estimate 
of their relative qualities. 'They understood the latter, and 
whether there was any real value in it or not, it was the best 
they had any knowledge of; they were taught by their pious 
forefathers to esteem it as from God himself; and they knew 
also that by adhering to the popular religion, and by practising 
fashionable traditions, they could hold a station in society and 
enjoy all the privileges which they were ever taught to estimate 
as valuable. But on the other side of the subject, they knew 
nothing but what was revolting to their hearts. The doctrine 
of Jesus they understood not ; what rites he might institute they 
could not discern ; no worldly gains or honors were promised, 
but disgrace and persecution, ruin and death were presented, 
in black array, as the certain consequences of becoming disci- 
ples of Jesus. 

By the divine teacher, no arts of deception were employed, 
no attempts made to gain proselytes, by holding out flattering 
prospects of worldly gain, or popular honors. Well he knew 
what he had to suffer for the cause in»which he was en- 
gaged ; nor did he hide it from the few who were united with 
him ; but gave them to understand what they had to expect 
from their enemies, whose religion and piety were of such a 
character as to induce the belief, that to persecute them, and even 
to take their lives, would be doing God service. 
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‘How can ye believe, who receive honor one of another, 
and seek not the honor that cometh from God only?’ The ques- 
tion seems to indicate that the thing was. impossible. Under 
such circumstances, and in view of such facts, where should we 
naturally look to find the disciples of Jesus? Should we be 
led to look for them among the rich and honorable? among the 
doctors and lawyers? among the Phariseesand scribes? should 
we go to the estate of the elders and rulers of the temple and 
synagogues? should we expect to find them among the students 
at schools of science and theology ? No: but among all these we 
should naturally expect to find his subtle and implacable ene- 
mies. Where then shall we find them? We find them in anoth- 
er class of society ; they are found among the unlearned and la- 
boring poor, who received no honor from men of influence, and 
who expected none. And this was another circumstance, which 
served to strengthen the popular prejudice against Jesus and his 
doctrine, and to prevent the religious part of community from 
giving a favorable attention to his instructions. This we dis- 
cover in the question asked by the Pharisees: ‘ Have any of 
the rulers, or of the Pharisees, believed on him? But this peo- 
ple, who knoweth not the law, are cursed!’ With such senti- 
ments and views concerning Jesus and his disciples, how could 
these Pharisees fee] the least inclination favorable to his doc- 
trine? How could they think of parting with every thing they 
held dear to their hearts, for the sake of uniting with a class 
of people whom they held in contempt? Even if they were 
convinced that the miracles, which they knew Jesus did actual- 
ly perform, were ample evidences of divine power, their pride 
would have been too much humbled by an honest confession of 
such conviction. While the gospel slowly advanced by the 
agency of men who were lightly esteemed and considered as 
the mere dregs of society, destitute of wealth, of learning, and of 
religion, who, that prided themselves on account of the opposite 
advantages, could humble themselves so much as to become their 
disciples ? This would be saying that they had been in the wrong, 
notwithstanding all their lofty attainments, and that those whom 
they had been in the habit of holding in contempt, and about 
whom they had uttered many slanders, were better informed 
than themselves; and suitable to become their instructers and 
leaders. The case would have been vastly different, could 
these high minded religionists have embraced the gospel, and, 
retaining all their honors, could have enjoyed the pride of lead- 
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ing others, and of occupying the highest seats in the synagogues, 
and of being called Rabbi, Rabbi, by the obsequious multitude. 


Things that are impossible with men are possible with God. 
We have an instance recorded in the New Testament, of the 
conversion of one to Christianity, who was obliged to encoun- 
ter many of the difficulties which we have pointed out. ‘This 
was Saul, who was afterwards called Paul, the Apostle. Per- 
haps there were few young men of his nation, who stood high- 
er in the estimation of the rulers of that people, or whose pros- 
pects were more flattering. He enjoyed the honors of the 
schools, the privileges of the strictest sect of the Jews’ religion, 
and the confidence of the high priest. As none of his age en- 
joyed more of that honor which men receive one of another, 
sO no one was more devoted to its attainment. His con- 
version was truly miraculous; and it must be allowed, by all 
who are candid, that it would be extremely difficult to account 
for his renouncing every thing, and every prospect, which men 
esteem, and embracing the religion of Jesus, so entirely contra- 
ry to all his prejudices, and worldly interests, without allowing 
the truth of the miracle. But it is not the object of this 
inquiry to direct our mvestigation in a course of reason- 
ing to prove the Scriptures true; although the whole subject 
might very naturally be so used; but to show the conflicting in- 
terests of divine truth, and honorable religion among the Jews. 
Even the miracle, which was the means of Saul’s conversion, 
effected no reconciliation between these opposing interests. 
This subject of divine favor was compelled to relinquish all the 
interests which he held in the traditions of the elders, and all 
the honors which he had received of those in whose power it 
was to confer them, and also all the flattering prospects which 
had laid before him. In one day he suffered all this loss. In 
his epistle to the Philippians, after enumerating a catalogue of 
honors which he had formerly enjoyed, he adds, ‘ But what 
things were gain to me, those I counted loss, for Christ. Yea, 
doubtless, and I count all things but loss for the excellency of the 
knowledge of Christ Jesus my Lord ; for whom I have suffered 
the loss of all things.’ 

It may be profitable to compare those obstructions to the ad- 
vancement of truth, which we have noticed, with such as exist’ 
in our days, and exert no small influence tending to the same end. 
We shall soon discover a striking similarity between the reli- 
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gious state of the Jews, in our Saviour’s time, and the religious 

condition of the Christian church in our day, if we carefully 
_ compare them. ‘The religious Jews professed to understand 
and to live according to the requirements of their law; they 
believed that they were the genuine disciples of Moses; the law 
and the prophets were read every Sabbath day in their syna- 
gogues ; they believed in a Messiah to come, and seemed to be 
Waiting with much watchfulness for the long desired event. But 
they were not true believers in Moses ; they had made void the 
law by their traditions; of the real meaning of their prophets 
they were so entirely ignorant, that they fulfilled their predic- 
tions, by rejecting and putting to death their long expected 
Messiah, as a criminal guilty of heinous offences. We have 
seen also, that they made use of all possible means, in their 
power, to prevent people from receiving the doctrine of Jesus ; 
they utterly refused to enter the blessed kingdom of the gospel 
themselves, and others who were desirous of entering, they 
prevented. 

Corresponding with those traits of character, which we have 
seen in the religious condition of the Jews in our Saviour’s 
time, we find that the Christian church has corrupted its ways 
in as many and in similar particulars. The doctors of the 
church have departed as far from Christ, as ever the Jews did 
from Moses; they have introduced traditions as directly in vi- 
olation of the laws of the gospel, as were any of the traditions 
of the Jews; they are now as bitter and as hostile against the 
benign doctrine of Jesus, as ever were the Jews ; they exert all 
_ their influence, and put in motion every possible means they 
can invent and control, to prevent the people from receiving it; 
their inquisitions are more vigilant ; their hatred not less severe, 
and their cruelties as much worse as their improved arts can 
make them. Even in our own happy country, where the civil 
arm protects all men alike in relation to matters of faith and 
religion, the popular clergy have means by which they dictate 
to the people, generally, what they must believe, and how they 
must conduct. Our text applies as well to people now, as 
when it was spoken by the Saviour: ‘How can ye believe, 
who receive honor one of another, and seek not the honor that 
cometh from God only?’ 'To an impartial, a candid observer 
of these things, nothing is more apparent than the influence of 
human honor, in bending men’s minds to religious dogmas and 
traditions, which have no other nor higher claims than human 
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invention, prescription, and the terrors of dishonor. Supersti- 
tions, which have been accumulating strength for more than a 
thousand years, are concentrated into a force that bears down 
human intellect, shuts out the light of reason, gives to the New 
Testament a language utterly unknown to the inspired authors 
who wrote it, and, with the boldest effrontery and unblushing 
confidence, brands every man, who presumes to think for him- 
self, or utter a thought notin conformity to its own standard, with 
the blighting epithet of heretic. An organized hierarchy, pos- 
sessing such power, and wielding such weapons, have at their 
disposal the very honor which is the idol of their own devotion, 
and the supreme divinity, at whose shrine the blind, who are 
led by the blind, most obsequiously kneel. 

It is no easier for people now, who are in the condition above 
described, to believe the rational doctrine of Jesus, though it is 
rendered as simple and plain as any comparison in nature can 
possibly render it; and though its light is as visible, to the un- 
prejudiced eye, as the noon day sun,—than it was for those ad- 
dressed in our text. These of our times are as deeply en- 
gaged in the merchandise of that honor, which men receive one 
of another, as were those who rejected the Saviour and his doc- 
trine. They own the whole establishments where this staple 
commodity is produced ; the workmen are all their own slaves, 
and by this craft they have their gain. How can they devote 
their time and study to learn a doctrine that would set aside 
their jong established creed? What inducements can influence 
them to learn that true humility of Jesus, which would at once 
blight all the fair honors, which have cost them all their pray- 
ers and all their devotions. 

Let us fix our eyes on an individual as a fair sample of ma- 
ny. It is his design to enter into the gospel ministry, and to 
this end he is acquiring a college education. The seminar 
where he is pursuing his studies, has many honors, which schol- 
ars receive one of another, to confer. He possesses all the nat- 
ural ambition which is common to youth; his parents and friends 
are all anxious that all those honors should be obtained by him 
in whose advancement they are deeply interested. He knows 
their eyes are upon him, as well as those of his instructers and 
fellow students. In this situation he can feel no inclination to 
engage ina religious research after the evidence of doctrines 
which are deemed erroneous by all those whose friendship 
he holds dear. Their approbation, and the honors on which 
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his heart is intensely fixed, engross his thoughts, and guard 
him against indulging any desires, should he feel any, that 
would endanger, in the least, his flattering prospects. Here 
let us ask the sober question: why may not our text be ad- 
dressed to this youth, and to others in the same situation, with 
the same propriety as it was addressed to the Jews by Jesus 
himself? Will it be said that the cases are widely different ; 
that this youth is already a Christian and a disciple of Christ ; 
that he has been all along under Christian tutors and guides ; 
and that the full purpose of his heart is to become a public 
preacher of the gospel; but that those whom Jesus addressed 
were Jews, and not Christians; that they were opposed to 
Christ and his doctrine, and were determined to withstand the 
arguments which he addressed in his preaching, as well as the 
authority of his miracles? In reply we say that Jesus never 
found any fault with the Jews because they were the true 
disciples of Moses and the prophets, as they professed to be ; 
but he faulted them for not believing in Moses, and for making 
the law void by their traditions. In short, they were not what 
they pretended tobe. Nowletusask again; how do we know 
that those who now profess to be Christians, and claim great 
merit for their incessant labors to promote Christianity, are 
not as far from what they profess to be, as were the Jews 
whom our Saviour addressed in our text? Will it now be 
said, that the burden of proof is with us? We are ready 
with the very proof which belongs to the case. Of whom do 
these professed Christian doctors and preachers receive their 
honors? To whom are their eyes directed for that honor 
which is the mark of their high calling! This glittering toy, 
this flattering bauble, is in the warehouses of those who make 
merchandise of it; it is where it belongs, and is in safe keep- 
ing, and at the disposal of them, who, having esteemed it as a 
pearl of great price, have sold all they had to attain it. With 
it, every thing, save the honor that cometh from God only, 
can be purchased, even to the ‘souls of men.’ 
It is time to look at our hopeful scholar, after he has obtain- 
ed the honors of the college. His next remove is to a theolo- 
gical institution. In leaving college and entering this establish- 
ment, does he throw off all the embarrassments which have 
heretofore prevented his free and unprejudiced inquiry after 
truth? Have all the honors, which men receive one of anoth- 
er, disappeared from his vision? Have they now ceased to ex~ 
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ert any influence to prevent his unbiassed research after that 
pure wisdom that is from above, that is without partiality, and 
without hypocrisy? Is he new at liberty to congratulate him- 
self as one whom the Son of God ‘has made free indeed?’ 
Happy would it be for him if all this were a reality. So far 
from this, those cords, with which he was before bound, have 
acquired the strength of cables ; that toy, which before attracted 
his: attention, like the twinkling of a distant star, now appears 
like the solar orb, overwhelming his sense of vision, and ren- 
dering opaque every other object. He is now at the feet of 
his theological instructers, as Saul was at the feet of Gamaliel, 
and has no more desires for that honor that cometh from God 
only, than he had who thought he ‘ ought to do many things 
contrary to the name of Jesus.’ 

The only question which can now remain, which renders 
doubtful the strict propriety of applying our text as we have 
in these pages, is this: Is not the case now entirely different 
from what it was in the days of Jesus on earth? At that 
time, the honor which men received one of another, was differ- 
ent from that honor that cometh from God only, and led men 
to reject the gospel, and to persecute all who embraced it; 
but is this the case now? Does not the honor, which men now 
receive one of another, act in perfect accordance with that 
which cometh from God only? Are not those, who now give 
and receive honor among themselves, and who know how to 
withhold it from others, the only friends and guardians of the 
religion of Jesus? If this be in fact the case, our application 
and use of the words of Jesus to his enemies, are certainly in- 
correct. By what rule shall the question be answered? We 
say, by the rule furnished by Jesus himself: ‘Do men gather 
grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles? By their fruits, there- 
fore, shall ye know them.’ Is not the spirit of persecution 
now as visible as it ever was? Has it not produced in Chris- 
tendom more dreadful havoc than was even practised by Jews 
or heathen? What country in Christendom has not drunk the 
blood of martyrs? Which of all the churches, which have 
had the civil power at command, has not been guilty of this 
cruelty? And what power or influence have the clergy, in our 
country and times, to injure those who do not yield to their 
spiritual dommation, that they do not employ to that end? 

Will the advocate for the christian character of the honor 
which men now receive one of .another, contend that the se- 
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~ verity exercised by Christians, against those who do not conform 
to their creeds and formularies, being directed against the op- 
posers of true, genuine Christianity, and in defence of the Gos- 
pel, is worthy of the good cause in which it is employed? 
With as good a grace might James and John have vindicated 
their unholy wrath, which would have consumed a whole village 
with fire from heaven, in defence of the honor of their mas- 
ter. ‘They were justly reprimanded for their misguided zeal, 
and told by him whose honor they would, by such cruelty, de- 
fend, that they knew not what manner of spirit they were of. 
If that honor, which men receive one of another, is, in fact, 
that honor which cometh from God only; then it is also a fact 
that God has bestowed it upon them, and given it into their 
hands to make such use of it as they see fit. If this honor be 
friendly to Jesus and his religion, if it act as its guardian and 
defence, then it is certain that all the honorable distinctions, 
from the lowest order up to the holy alliance of mitres and 
crowns, are marshalled to protect that meekness and holiness of 
spirit, which the humble Christian sees in the example of his 
master, and which he desires to imitate. With two remarks 
we shall close this subject. 


First: It is consistent with divine wisdom, that the gospel 
of his infinite, impartial, and efficient goodness, should be opposed 
by the wisdom of man, and by the honor which men receive one 
of another. Rising against all this opposition, it establishes it- 
self on its own tried and approved merits. And when it shall 
have overcome all this formidable opposition, which the pride 
of the human heart can invent, and the wisdom of man can 
manage against it, its heavenly claims will then be acknowl- 
edged; every knee will bow, and every tongue confess. _ 

Secondly : This subject admonishes every sincere Christian, 
not only to be on his guard against ever harboring a desire for 
that honor which men receive one of another; but also to feel 
no discouragement because divine truth is constantly assailed 
by such formidable enemies as we have seen in the course of 
our remarks. Let us carefully keep in mind, that no honor, 
but such as cometh from God only, is friendly to the religion 
of his beloved Son. All the honor that can be acquired by do- 
ing justly, by loving mercy, and by walking humbly with God, 
cometh from God only, and will not only induce to the obedi- 
ence of faith, but is also its best defence. H. B. 
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Art. XXXII. 
Religious Friendship TasBeuble. 


That the Christian religion is calculated to foster kind feel- 
ings, will not be denied by any who have experienced its gra- 
ces, or enjoyed its fruits. It sublimates the human affections, 
and renders the heart capable of entertaining those pure feelings 
of fraternal regard, which best adorn and dignify the character 
of man, towards all, and especially towards such as entertain 
the ‘like precious faith.” 

But, in proportion to the amount of our good and generous 
feelings towards our associates, or christian friends, is the pain 
felt when the discovery is made that they have abused the con- 
fidence reposed in them, or failed, in any respect, to apprec+ 
ate our regard for their welfare. We are furnished with an 
affecting instance of the grief occasioned by the ingratitude or 
insensibility of an associate, in the fifty-fifth Psalm, in which 
David pathetically exclaims, ‘It was not an enemy that re- 
proached me: then I could have borne it: Neither was it he 
that hated me, that did magnify himself against me; then I 
would have hid myself from him: But it was thou, a man 
mine equal, my guide, and mine acquaintance—We took sweet 
counsel together, and walked unto the house of God in compa- 
ny.’ 

The obvious meaning of this passage is, that the opposition, 
indifference, or ingratitude of a religious associate—one with 
whom we have taken sweet counsel, is far more afflicting to 
the heart of sensibility, than the most bitter malignity of an 
enemy. ‘The good Psalmist could have endured the reproach- 
es of an enemy with some degree of fortitude; but opposition 
from his equal, his associate, his friend, his brother—one to 
whom he had gone for instruction and advice—to whom he 
had opened his heart—upon whom he had depended in the hour 
of trial—with whom he had gone up to the house of God— 
whose voice had blended in unison with his own in the great 
or arp j—this caused his feeling heart to bleed at every 

re! 

We are furnished with instances which are painfully illustra- 
tive of this sentiment, in the ordinary concerns of human life. 
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One, much to our purpose, is a case which sometimes occurs be- 
tween neighbors who have long lived on terms of intimacy. 

At not unfrequently happens that persons of similar tastes, in- 
clinations, and pursuits, living near each other, form strong at- 
tachments, and become intimate friends and associates. This, 
so far from being an evil, is among the greatest blessings enjoy- 
ed by civilized man. An intimacy of this kind gives birth to a 
thousand tender anxieties, and yields a thousand delights. It 
causes man to break out of the restraints of his individuality, 
and teaches him to care for the things of another. The social 
feelings thus produced, and the many nameless offices of kind- 
ness, performed while under the influence of such feelings, 
cause life to glide smoothly and pleasantly along ; and serve to 
render our cares supportable, as well as to mitigate the woes we 
are liable to feel. 

The truth is, we are not so constituted as to be able to re- 
gard all persons with an equal degree of tenderness. And those 
who are laboring to generalize the human affections, would, if 
successful, destroy them. He who commanded his disciples to 
love their neighbors, saw that there was a principle implanted 
in the human heart, which inclines us to become attached. to 
those whose interests and our own are in some measure united. 
Charity, it is said, should begin at home; and it is presumed 
that he whose philosophy, or religion, would incline him to re- 
gard those afar off, to the neglect of such as are near—or, to 
labor, entirely, for the benefit of a future, to the neglect of the 
present generation, is not possessed of the purest or best feel- 
ings of human nature. 

Knowing, as we do, that attachments of this kind have ever 
existed among the more refined of the human species, and that 
they frequently extend so far that we feel a degree of solicitude 
for the welfare of those who live in the same town, or in the 
same country inhabited by ourselves, it is easy to see that the 
heart of sensibility must experience sensations of regret, when- 
ever a neighbor or fellow citizen commits an error, or meets 
with a serious misfortune. 

But when one whom we have long regarded as a friend, 
turns against us, or in any way outrages the anxiety which we 
have entertained for his welfare, how sensibly do we feel the 
injury ! how vividly is presented to our minds all that had pass- 
ed between us! how painfully do we dwell upon his former 
professions of regard for us! and how strangely bewildered do 
we feel, on receiving the first shock of his ingratitude ! 
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We do not, however, feel the full force of the sentiment ex- 
pressed by the afflicted Psalmist, while considering the effects 
produced by a violation of these comparatively remote connex- 
ions. The more close the intimacy—the stronger the attach- 
ment subsisting between two individuals, the greater is the distress 
occasioned by the defection of one of them. And perhaps there 
is no case more in point than that of a parent and child, when 
one or the other violates the relationship which God and na- 
ture have established between them. 

Imagine what must be the condition of a child—one who 
had always been instructed to look up to his parent for advice, 
for counsel, for examples of whatever is good—to lean upon him 
as upon a friend and protector; and to be directed in all things 
by his parental authority ;—suppose that a child, thus situated, 
should find that the parent, in whom he had dutifully confid- 
ed, had become entirely unmindful of him—that he had un- 
naturally discarded him—and that his affections had become 
utterly alienated from him ;—what must be the feelings of that 
child ? 

Reverse this case—suppose that some doating father should 
receive the unwelcome proof of his son’s ingratitude ; how can 
we find words to convey an adequate idea of the anguish of 
heart he must necessarily experience! It would be like the 
dividing asunder of soul and spirit—it would bring down that 
father’s gray hairs with sorrow to the grave! 

A truly religious parent is always glad to find that his chil- 
dren are disposed to pay proper attention to the word and 
worship of God. So obviously just are the doctrines and pre- 
cepts of the Gospel, that a parent never feels so secure and 
happy as when conscious that the peculiar objects of his re- 
_ gard are inclined to respect them—never does he feel so pain- 
fully apprehensive in their behalf, as when convinced that they 
harbor an incipient inclination to abandon or neglect those im- 
portant concerns. Hence, a religious parent feels himself re- 
proached, and deeply injured, by the irreligion, immorality, 
scepticism, or infidelity of his child; and the depth of the 
wound is always proportioned to the interest he takes, and the 
solicitude he entertains, in the. welfare of the unfortunate vic- 
tim of error. And this is an affliction which can neither be 
remedied, nor removed, by the usual antidotes to distress ; for 
an exercise of the best affections of human nature, instead of 
rendering the evil less afflictive to the heart of the religious pa- 
rent, only adds fuel to the flame of a parent’s love. 
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We are furnished with a most pathetic account of a kind 
father’s feelings towards an undutiful son, in the scene that 
followed the tragical result of Absalom’s conspiracy against 
David. 'That accomplished young man, sought, with great as- 
siduity, to win the affections of his father’s subjects, by that 
pleasing address which David greatly admired; and having in 
this way obtained the respect of the people, he at length un- 
dertook to dethrone his father, and collected an army for that 
purpose. ‘I'he good old king was obliged to flee for his life ; 
but after a while, such was the attachment of his people, that 
he gathered together a’ sufficient number to defeat all the 
forces of his rebellious son, and restore order and peace in 
his dominion. But still, during this painful struggle for the 
maintenance of his prerogative, he never for a moment lost the 
good feelings of the father. Gladly would he have saved the 
life of his unnatural enemy! He cautioned his warriors 
against taking his life; but it so happened, that in the fury of 
the combat Absalom was slain! We have a description of the 
scene that followed, in 2 Sam. xvii. ‘ And the king was much 
moved, and went up to the chamber over the gate and wept: 
and as he went, thus he said, ‘O Absalom, my son Absalom! 
would God I had died for thee! O, Absalom, my son!’ It is 
not improbable that this event pressed heavily on the mind of 
the afflicted Psalmist, when he uttered the words before quoted 
from his fifty-fifth Psalm. 

We may find a farther illustration of the subject we are 
upon, in cases where individuals of the same religious denomi- 

‘nation are so unfortunate as to have their confidence in each 
other weakened or destroyed. And this will show the impor- 
tance of religious friendship in a clear and interesting point of 
light. } : 

A union of souls, effected by a reciprocation of religious 
duties, and a congeniality of sentiment, if not the most natural, 
is, to say the least, one of the most elevated, refined, and de- 
lightful friendships, that human beings are capable of forming. 
It seems to be, not of earthly, but of heavenly extraction. It 
is a kind of spiritual connexion. Selfish motives and feelings 
seem not to be taken into the account; but divine, heavenly, 
and eternal things, appear to be the only considerations that 
operate upon the minds and hearts of the parties. Worship- 
ping the same God, at the same time, in the same temple, in 
the same manner; offering up to the Giver of all good things, 
thanks for common blessings, with the same emotions of grat- 
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itude ; singing the same songs of praise, with eqnal delight— 
all these, together with a thousand nameless things, serve to 
bind together the souls of Christians, and to unite them firmly 
by the ties of a fraternal regard, in a kind of spiritual brother- 
hood, endearing, delightful, and consistent with the nature of 
rational beings. 

' ¢ Behold,’ said the Psalmist, ‘how good, and how pleasant 
it is, for brethren to dwell together in unity!’ And never was 
there a more touching appeal to the generous and good feelings 
of mankind, than that of Moses to the contentious Israelites, as 
quoted by Stephen in his defence before his accusers—‘ Sirs, 
ye are brethren ; why do ye wrong one to another ?’ 

A religious affection towards those of ‘like precious faith’ is 
frequently insisted upon in the Scriptures, with a pathos which 
gives us clearly to understand, that it is the duty, especially of 
professors of Christianity, to cultivate and exercise it; and that 
it cannot be dispensed with, without forfeiting all claims to the 
character of true disciples of the Lord Jesus. It is, indeed, 
one of the great and glorious things of Christianity, that it pro- 
motes, and gives a peculiar zest, to a fellow feeling among 
men; at the same time furnishing the strongest possible bonds 
to unite, or if the expression may be allowed, to concentrate 
the hearts, desires, interests, and hopes of mankind. 

How painful it must be, to the hearts of those who are capa- 
ble of feeling such emotions, to find, that a friend—a christian 
friend, has become an enemy—that one with whom they had 
taken sweet counsel, who had gone to the house of God in com- 
pany with them, had unjustly reproached them—had wickedly 
magnified himself against those who had unbosomed their 
thoughts to him; who had looked upon him as a brother, an 
equal, a guide, and an intimate companion! 

The blessed Redeemer of mankind experienced several tri- 
als of this kind, and the Christian will look to him for an exam- 
ple worthy of imitation. Peter, in an unfortunate moment, af- 
ter having made the most solemn protestations of his fidelity, 
denied his Lord and master with an oath—thus adding profa- 
nity to the sin of unfaithfulmess. How deeply must this have 
wounded the heart of him who was ‘a man of sorrows, and ac- 
quainted with grief.’ He could stand before his enemies, un- 
moved ; he could endure, without a sigh, the contempt of a sin- 
ful world ; but to have one of his friends deny him—one of his 
disciples—one of his companions, who had followed him, thus 
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far, through evil, and through good report—one of the pillars 
of his church,—this must have wrung his heart. 

The defection of Judas is another instance of this kind. He 
was one of twelve who had staked their all in a hazardous un- 
dertaking. They had labored together in the great work of 
proclaiming the grace of God ; they had suffered together; they 
had rejoiced together ; and probably the warmest expressions of 
regard for each other,had been interchanged among them. 
How painful, then, must have been the emotions experienced 
by the leader of that littke company, on ascertaining that one of 
their number was a traitor! The simple fact, that one man was 
unworthy, did not so much afflict our Lord—there were thou- 
sands in the world equally bad, and he knew it. What render- 
ed it so extremely afflictive, was the consideration, that the hand 
of an associate, a pretended Christian-friend, was about to be 
raised against him ; and that, too, at a time when it was highly 
necessary that they should be firm and unwavering in their at- 
tachment to each other, and to the cause, for the promotion of 
which they had labored so long, and suffered so much. 

There was another thing which must have increased his 
grief. His doctrines had been represented as being dangerous, 
demoralizing in their tendency, and consequently ruinous to the 
interests of society. He had also been censured for associating 
with publicans and sinners, and for being their friend. All this 
he had borne with patience and resignation. But he labored for 
the benefit of the world,—and how could he succeed in his benev- 
olent undertaking, if unable to secure the good opinion, or the 
confidence, of those whom he came to seek andto save? What, 
then, must have been his feelings when he saw that the mis- 
conduct of his own bosom friends—his own brethren—his own 
companions—those who best understood his religion, and were 
best acquainted with its moral teachmgs, was about to bring 
disgrace upon that cause, for the maintenance of which he 
stood ready to shed the last drop of blood that coursed through 
his veins ? 

It is worthy of notice, that our Lord could not plead, as an 
excuse for the misconduct of his associates, their ignorance of 
the principles he taught; they had been with him too long ; they 
were too familiar with the theory of his religion, to render it 
safe for him to excuse their conduct, or extenuate their guilt, 
by pleading their ignorance. He saw, therefore, that the infi- 
delity of Peter, and the treachery of Judas, would inevitably 
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bring disgrace upon his name, and his religion. He foresaw, 
at that distressing moment, that the finger of scorn would be 
pointed at them; that many a disdainful look would be cast at 
his followers ; that many areproachful epithet would be bestow- 
ed upon them, on account of the imprudence, ingratitude, and 
folly, of his most intimate friends. 

These examples may be sufficient to show us the inestima- 
ble value of religious friendship. Not that which exists only 
in the hour of prosperity ; but the value of that devoted attach- 
ment, which binds the hearts of brethren together so firmly, 
that neither life, nor death—neither prosperity, nor adversity, 
can tear them asunder. The heart of sensibility may lawfully as- 
pire to the honor and happiness of so tender an alliance with 
some congenial heart; but, in these degenerate times, it must 
estimate the pleasure to be derived from such a union, rather 
from the want, than the prevalence of it. b. Sea 


Arr. XXXIII. 
Scriptural Usage of the Terms, Son, and Child. 


We sometimes meet, in the Scriptures, with a peculiar use 
of the terms, son, sons, child, children, which seems like a sole- 
cism, and which has given occasion for certain arguments and 
positions that are absolutely absurd. Our Saviour commanded 
his hearers to love their enemies, that they might be the children 
of their Father who was in heaven ; though it is obvious, that if 
God was indeed their Father, they, of course, were already his 
children. Christ told the Jews, that they were of their father 
the devil; St John called the unrighteous, the children of the 
devil; St Paul declared some to be not the children of God ; 
and in many texts, we find certain persons expressly distinguish- 
ed from the rest of mankind, as the sons or children of God. 
Notwithstanding, all the human race are indiscriminately his 
tA ne and we all have one Father, for one God hath crea- 
ted us. 

There can, indeed, be little real difficulty in understanding 
such forms of expression ; especially if we recollect the variety 
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of senses in which the terms are used in other Scriptural 
phrases: as, ‘the children of the covenant,’! ‘the children of 
the resurrection,’ ® ‘the children of the kingdom, ® ‘the chil- 
dren of the bride chamber,’* &c. But still, a knowledge of 
the Hebrew and oriental usage of the terms, sheds so full and 
satisfactory a light on all this language, and so naturally accounts 
for its peculiarity as well as for its frequent occurrence, that we 
deem it worth the while to lay before our readers the following 
passage from Professor Stuart of the Theological Seminary at 
Andover. He has traced the idiom, as will be seen, through 
the Old and New Testaments, from which he has collected 
many examples that are paraphrased and concealed in our com- 
mon English version; and he has pursued the subject into the 
Syriac and Arabic, those kindred languages, which belong to 
the same family with the Hebrew, and partake of its style, its 
phraseology, and its figures. 


* Our first inquiry, then, is into the nature of Oriental or Shemi- 
tish * usage, in regard to the term Son. When we have obtained gen- 
eral views of this usage, we may descend to particular investigations 
with much more advantage. 

1. ‘ It is too obvious to need any proof, that the term Son, through- 
out the Scriptures, Old and New, is employed, so often as is needed, 
in its primary and literal sense, viz. as designating the lineal descend- 
ant, by corporeal generation, of human parents. It designates, in this 
sense, not only the immediate descendant, as David the Son of Jes- 
se; but any descendant, however remote. For example, the sons of 
Israel may mean the Jews, at any period; and the sons of Adam the 
world of mankind, at any stage of their existence. 

‘All other uses of the term Son, except the one just named, are of 
’ eourse figurative. And even the use of it to designate any but the 
immediate male progeny of human. parents, is in a certain sense a fig- 
urative or secondary use of it. 

2. ‘The word Son was a favorite one among the Hebrews; and was 
employed by them, to designate a great variety of relations. The son 
of any thing, according to oriental idiom, may be either what 7s closely 
connected with it, dependent on it, like it, the consequence of it, worthy of 
it, &c. But this view of the subject must be explained, by actual ex- 
amples from the Scriptures. The following I have selected from the 
Old and New Testaments. : 

‘ The son of eight days, i.e. the child that is eight days old ; the son 
of one hundred years, i. e. the person who is one hundred years of age ; 


1 Actsiii, 25. 2 Luke xx, 36. 3 Matt. viii, 12. xiii, 38. 

4 Matt. ix, 15. 

* Shemitish ; i. e. the Chaldee, Syriac, Hebrew and Arabic: the langua- 
ges of those nations supposed to have descended from Shem, the son of Noah, 
Note by the Editors. 
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the son of a year, i. e. a yearling; the son of my sorrow, i. e. one who 
has caused me distress; the son of my right hand, i. e. one who will 
assist orbe a help to me; son of old age,i. e. begotten in old age 5 
son of valour, i.e. bold, brave; son of Belial, [lit-son of good-for- 
nothing,] i. e. a worthless man}; son of wickedness, i. €. wicked ; son 
of @ murderer, i. e. a murderous person ; son of my vows, i. e. son that 
answers to my vows; son of death, i. e. one who deserves death; 
son of perdition, i. e. one who deserves perdition ; son of smiting, 1. e. 
one Whe deserves stripes ; son of Gehenna, i. e, one who deserves Ge- 
henna; son of consolation, i. e. one fitted to administer consolation ; 
son of thunder, i. e. a man of powerful energetic eloquence or strength ; 
son of peace i. e. a peaceable man; son of the morning, i. e+ morni 
star ; sons of the burning coal, i. e. sparks of fire ; son of the bow, i. e. 
an arrow; son of the threshing-floor, i. e. grain ; son of oul, i. e. fat; son 
of the house i. e. domestic or slave ; son of man, i. e. Man, as it is usU- 
ally applied; but perhaps in a sense somewhat diverse, in several re- 
spects, as aplied to the Saviour. 

‘Such is the wide extent of relation, similarity, connexion, &c. which 
the term son is employed to designate in the Hebrew, and in the 
Hebrew idiom of the New Testament; a latitude far greater than is 
given to it in the Occidental languages ; and which no one, who is not 
conversant with the Hebrew, can scarcely estimate in an adequate 
manner. ‘ 

‘In collecting and translating these idioms, I have, of course, followed 
the phraseology of the original languages to which they belong, and 
not our English version; which not unfrequently paraphrases them, 
in order to render them intelligible to the English reader. 

‘Nor are the Hebrew of the Jewish Scriptures and Hebrew-Geek of 
the New Testament, the only languages which exhibit this latitude of 
construction in respect to the word son. The same idiom runs through 
all the Shemitish languages, In the Syriac version of the Scriptures, 
made, as is most probable, not long after the death of the apostles, and 
in a language which approximates nearest of all to the vernacular dia- 
lect of the Jews in our Saviour’s time, the word in question is used in 
a still greater latitude. The following instances are collected from this 
version. 

‘ A son of trade, i.e. one of the same trade, fellow workman ; son 
a great family, i. e. a nobleman ; son of my yoke, i. €. my companion ; 
son of foster-fathers, i. e. an associate in education or pupilage ; son of 
Jlesh, i, e, a relative ; son of adultery i. e. a person of illegitimate birth ; 
son of his day, i. e. a cotemporary ; son of his hour, i. e. forthwith, im- 
mediately ; son of the neck, i. e. a collet ; sons of inheritance, i. e. heirs; 
sons of the place, i. e. dwelling together; sons of the city, i.e. fellow 
citizens ; sons of the tribe, i. e. members of the same tribe ; sons of the 
people, i. e, Gentiles ; sons of the company, i. e. fellow travellers ; sons 
of my years, i. e. my equals in age; sons of the nobles, i. e. free-men}; 
sons of Crete, i.e. Cretans; sons of idols, i. e. idolaters. 

‘'To these idioms, taken from the Syriac version of the Scriptures, 
may be added others belonging to the language ; for example; the son 
of secrecy, i. e. privy counsellor; son of the oaks, i. e. of noble 
ny ; theson of similitude, i. e. most like; son of heresy, i. e. a heretic ; 
son of nature, i. e. of the same nature ; a son of two portions, i. e. one 
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who receives a double portion of inheritance ; son of the leopards, i. e. 
Bacchus; son of dividing, i. e. one who divides the inheritance with 
another ; son of the month, i. e. of the same month ; son of the year, i. e. 
a cotemporary ; son of opinion, i. e. one holding the same sentiments. 

‘ Besides these, most of the instances already adduced above from the 
Hebrew idiom, are found in the Syriac ; together with other cuses of 
a similar kind, which I forbear to cite. 

‘In the Arabic language, the idiom in question is still more striking ; 
because we have the language in much fuller extent than either the 
Syriac or the Hebrew. Here we find, besides many of the idioms al- 
ready quoted, sons of the lana, i. e. strangers; son of familiarity, i. e. 
intimate friend ; son of moonshine, i. e. a night resplendent with moon- 
beams ; son of the night, i. e. a dark night; son of misfortune, i. e. in 
trouble ; son of the days, i. e. unfortunate ; son of destroying, i. e. war- 
like ; son of freedom, 1. e. innocent ; son of the way, i. e. a traveller ; 
son of the sun, i. e. Aurora, or morning light; son of the clouds, i. e. 
rain, also, coolness ; son of time, i. e. a day and a night; son of the night, 
i. e. the moon; son of the day, i. e. a day. 

‘ These are only a part of the instances which occur, of the idiomatic 
use of the word son in Arabic. More might easily be added; but I 
deem it unnecessary. 

* The object of all the specimens which I have exhibited of the use 
of the term son, in the Shemitish languages, is to make it evident how 
very vague, indefinite, and extensive, the secondary significations of 
this word are; and how different the genius of the oriental languages, 
which thus employ it, is, from that of our own language, or from those 
of Europe in general. 

‘Every kind of relation or resemblance whether real or imaginary, 
every kind of connexion, is characterised by calling it the son of that 
thing to which it stands thus related, or with which it is connected.’ 

Prof. Stwart’s Letters to Rev. Dr Miller. Letter VI. 


‘The general subject of his Letters did not lead the Profess- 
- or to add, that the facts he stated had the same bearing on the 
Scriptural usage of the term, child, as on that of son ; and per- 
haps the case is, of itself, so plain, as to render it unnecessary 
that we should now be more particular. We will, nevertheless, 
observe that, in the New Testament, those two terms appear 
to be interchangeable, when they occur in a figurative sense. 
In the original, as in the English, they differ only in gender ; 
and our translators have paid so little regard even to this distinc- 
tion, that they have happened to interpret each one by the word 
appropriated to the other, almost as often as they have adhered 
to the more exact rendering. 

If the reader be careful to keep in mind the oriental usage 
now exemplified of the terms in question, he will find that class 
of texts to which we alluded in the beginning of this Article, 
not only clear in their meaning, but perfectly natural also in their 
peculiar language. It was according to an accustomed form of 
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expression, that to become the children or sons of God, meant 

to become godly; and to be the children of the devil, signified 

to be devilish. The sons of the light were the enlightened; 

the sons of the bride chamber, the friends attending on the 

wedding ceremony ; the son of perdition was one lost ; and the 

sons of the resurrection, those who should rise from the dead. 
H. B. 2a. 


& 


Arr. XXXIV. 
Miscellaneous Explanations. 


Among the many words which, in the New Testament, are 
sometimes used in an extraordinary sense, Dr Macknight reck- 
ons the following. The meaning that he assigns them, in cer- 
tain texts, is deduced from the Hebrew idiom, which, it is now 
universally admitted, characterizes the Greek of the New 
Testament, as well as the language of the Old. 


1. *Exect, or CuHosen, often signifies the most excellent, the chief, the 
most precious among other things of the same kind, because excellence is 
the reason why some things are chosen preferably to others. Thus, Ex- 
od. xv. 3. Pharaoh’s chief captains are called his elect captains —2 Kings 
xix. 23. His (elect) choice fir-trees—Rom. xvi. 13. Rufus chosen in 
the Lord ; that is, an excellent Christian—Tim. v.21. Elect angels, 
are the chief angels, in opposition both to those who are of an inferior 
order, and to the fallen angels—1l Pet. ii. 6. Behold I lay in Sion a 
chief corner-stone, elected precious—2 John, ver. 1. Elect lady, is ex- 
cellent lady.—Ver. 13. Elect sister, is excellent sister’ 


2. ‘Fixsn, Spmrr.—Flesh denotes things weak ; spirit things strong. 
Isa. xxxi. 3. The Egyptians, are men, not God ; their horses flesh, and 
not spirit.—1 Cor. iii. 1. I could not speak to you as to spiritual but as 
to fleshly persons, persons of weak understanding in spiritual mat- 
ters—2 Cor. x. 4. The weapons of our warfare are not fleshly 
(weak) but mighty through God. Hence the law of Moses is called the 
Jlesh ; because its rites sanctified to the purifying of the flesh only, and 
had no efficacy in purifying the spirit: that power was peculiar to the 
gospel, which therefore is called the spirit. Gal. iii. 3. Having 
m the spirit, (the gospel) are ye now made perfect by the flesh, by the law 
of Moses.—Rom. vii. 5. For when we were in the flesh ; when we were 
under the law of Moses.—Farther, the Hebrews used flesh and blood 
as a periphrasis for man, especially when they meant to insinuate the 
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weakness of human nature. Gal. i. 16. I consulted not with flesh and 
blood, I consulted not with any man. 

‘ Flesh, especially in St Paul’s epistles, signifies the body with its ap- 
petites and lusts ; the unrenewed part of our nature. Gal. v. 16. Walk 
m the sptrit, walk according to the spiritual part of your nature, and ye 
shall not fulfil the lusts of the flesh, the lusts of the animal part of your 
nature ; for the flesh lusteth against the spirit, and the spirit against the 
Slesh.’ 

‘Besides the significations mentioned in explaining the word flesh, 
spirit denotes the greatest degree of any mental quality, either good or 
bad. Luke x. 22. Jesus rejoiced in spirit, rejoiced greatly.—Acts xviii. 
25. Being fervent in spirit, being exceedingly zealous— Acts xix. 21. 
Paul purposed in spirit, firmly purposed.—Acts xx. 22. Behold I go 
bound in the spirit to Jerusalem, | go with a firm resolution.—Rom. i. 
9. Whom I serve with my spirit, serve with the greatest zeal—Rom. 
vill. 15, Spirit of bondage ; spirit of adoption :—Rom. xi. 8. Spirit of 
deep sleep : signify the greatest degree of bondage ; of filial disposition ; 
of stupidity.’ 


3. ‘Hoy primarily signifies that which is clean, or free from 
defilement. Deut. xxiii. 14. Therefore shall thy camp be holy, that he 
see no unclean thing. 

* Holy likewise signifies separated from a common toa sacred use. In 
this sense Aaron and his sons, the priests, are called holy ; being sep- 
arated from the rest of the Israelites, to minister in holy things. Also, 
because the Israelites were separated from the rest of mankind, and set 
apart for the worship of the true God, they were called, Deut. xxxiii. 
3. God’s holy ones or saints. Wherefore, when in the epistles the 
name of saints is given to a whole church, it is in the same sense in 
which it was given to the ancient Israelites as a nation. It does 
not denote holiness of life, but merely their separation from the hea- 
thens, to worship the true God, and to be his church and people, in 
place of the Jews, 1 Pet. ii. 9. See Sanctify.—In like manner, places 
and things are called holy, on account of the use to which they are 
destined. 

* Holy and holiness often denote moral purity. 1 Sam. vi. 20. Who 
is able to stand before this holy Lord God2—1 Pet. i. 15. As he who 
hath called you is holy, be ye also holy in all your conversation. 

‘Because the Hebrew word answering to holy, signifies sometimes 
merciful, bountiful, beneficent, and is so translated in our bibles: it may 
have thesame meaning insome passages of the New Testament. See 
Titus i.8. Heb. vii. 26.’ 


4. ‘To SANCTIFY, TO MAKE HOLY, TO HALLOW, in the writings of the 
Hebrews, signify to cleanse a thing from those defilements which render 
it unfit for sacred uses. Thus, Moses is said, Exod. xix. 10. to sanctify 
the people, by making them wash their clothes, &ec. Hence, to sanctify, 
signifies to set a thing = for a particular purpose ; also, to fit a thing 
for a particular use. Jer. xii. 3. Prepare them for the day of slaughter, 
is, in the Hebrew text, Sanctify them for the day of slaughter.—1 Cor. 
vii. 14. For the unbelieving husband is sanctified to the wife, and the un- 
believing wife is sanctified to the husband: The husband and wife, 
though unbelievers, are fitted to perform their relative duties to each 
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other, by their mutual affection.—In the apostolical epistles, christians 
are said to have been sanctified, because they were separated from idol- 
aters, and fitted to worship and obey the only true God; on which ac- 
count the whole body of christians are called saints——In like manner, 
those who are fitted for heaven, are said, Heb. x. 14. to be sanctified by 
the one offering of Christ: they are fitted to be admitted into heaven ; 
having received the pardon of their sins, through that one offering. See 
Holy. ; 

f To sanctify or hallow God is to venerate and pay respect to God, on 
account of the excellence of his character, and the greatness of his pow- 
er and goodness. Isai. viii. 13. Sanctify the Lord of hosts himself, and 
let him be your fear, and let him be your dread. Matth. vi.9. Hallowed 
be thy name.’ 


5. ‘Name, is often put for a person, especially when the person 
spoken of is great, honorable, and illustrious. Psal.xx.1. The name 
of the God of Jacob defend thee.—Acts i. 15. The number of the names 
(persons) was about an hundred and twenty —Acts iv.10. Be it known 
unto you all—that by the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth—by him doth 
this man stand here before you whole—Rev. iii.4. Thou hast a few names 
(persons) in Sardis, who have not defiled their garments.—John xvii. 6. 
Ihave manifested thy name (thy character and will) to the men which thou 
gavest me.—This idiom seems to have taken its rise from the cireum- 
stance of persons being known by their names.’ 


6. ‘Worp (4oyos) is a term of very extensivesignification. It sig- 
nifies not only reason, but speech, which is the effect of reason; reason 
brought forth. Hence, the word, often denotes the preaching of the gos- 
pel. Luke i. 2. Were eye witnesses and ministers of the word.—Acts 
vi. 2. Itis notreasonthat we should leave the word of God and _ serve ta- 
bles, leave the preaching of the gospel of God. Acts. x, 44. The Holy 
Ghost fell on all them who heard the word, the gospel preached at that 
time. 

‘ Word, like the er Hebrew noun, signifies a matter, or 
thing, or affair, of any kind. Matt. v. 32. Whosoever shall put 
his wife, except for the affair off:  fornication.— Matt. xxi. 24. I also 
ask you one thing.—Acts x.29. I ask therefore for what ee ae 
ye sent for me.—Acts xix. 38. Have an accusation —l Cor. xy. 2. Jf 
ye remember in what manner, &c. 

‘ Word “a 8 likewise a command. Exod. xxxiv. 28. He wrote 
upon the tables the words of the covenant, (Septuagint) the ten com- 
mandments. John x. 35. If he called them gods to whom the com- 
mands of God came. 1 Tim. vi. 3. Consent not to wholesomé words 
i even to the (words) commands of our Lord Jesus 

rist. 

‘ Word sometimes signifies a sentence of a discourse. Rom. xiii. 9. 
And vf there be any other commandment, it is briefly summed up in this 
sentence ; namely, thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. 1 Cor. xiv. 19. 
In the church, I had rather speak five sentences with my meaning un- 


derstood, than ten thousand sentences, &c.’ 
Macknight on the Mpistles. Preliminary Essay iv. § 41, 43, 56, 48,53, 51, 60. Vol. i. 
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Arr. XXXV. 
The Warning Voice. 


Historians relate, that immediately preceding the destruction of Jerusalem, 
avoice, as of a great multitude, was heard in the Temple, saying, ‘ Let us 
depart hence!’ 


‘ Let us depart !’—for the Temple must fall, 
Bowed to the might of the conqueror’s thrall: 
Shiloh of Judah, our stay and our trust, 
Comes not, to trample our foes in the dust: 
Brief is the reign of Jerusalem’s sway— 

Flee from the city !—arise—and away ! 


‘ Let us depart ’—for the Lord will not hear 
Priest at the altar—and prophet and seer, 
Drunken and sleeping, are covered by Him—? 
Urim and Thummim are sullied and dim— 
Quenched is the radiance that lighted our way— 
Flee from the city !—arise—and away ! 


‘ Let us depart !—for the wrath of the Lord 
Gleams in the foe’s lifted halbert and sword : 
Zion is mourning, enshadowed by gloom 
Deep as our sorrow—a type of the doom 
Coming upon us, elate with dismay— 

Flee from the city !—arise—and away! 


‘ Let us depart ’—for the voice of despair 
Groaning is heard in the pestilent air: 
Women and children are loud in their wail— 
Tron-nerved soldiers are fearfully pale: 

Will ye remain, to destruction a prey ?— 
Flee from the city !—arise—and away ! 


‘ Let us depart !’—for the glittering sheen 
Of swords and eagles, ? approaching is seen: 
Judah’s proud glory forever has fled— 
Tophet is yawning to swallow our dead—* 
Salem is doomed to destruction—decay— 
Flee from the city !—arise— and away! 
peak Wid Yr 


1 Tsaiah xxix, 10. 2 The Roman standard: eagles were also worn on 
the soldiers’ helmets, 3 Jer. xix, 11. 2 Kings xxiii, 10. 
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The Vowce of Conscience. 


Thou who art treading the mazes of sin, 

Judged by the monitor speaking within : 

Dead to the joys that the virtuous find— 

Dead to the peace of an innocent mind— 

Conscience appeals to thy judgement and heart— a 
O LET Us DEPART!—O LET US DEPART! 


Thou who art steeping a rational soul 

Deep in the fire of the maddening bew]: C 
Dead to a pure and a sensitive fame, / 
Buried in brothels, in sin, and in shame s— 
Conscience invokes thee !—O yield to her sway— 
Wake from thy stupor !—arise—and away! M 
Thou who art lured by the meteor light, 

Far in the depths of a deepening night: 
Quick-sands and pit-falls are thick in the way— 
Fiends there are prowling and howling for prey— 
Conscience beseeches !—she pleads with thy heart— 
O tet us perart !—O LET Us DEPART! 


Ye who are bound in the cells of despair, 
Breathing the foul and the pestilent air— 
Branded—despised—as the vassals of vice— 
Take ye of conscienee the pleading advice,— 
Haste ye—O haste ye !—why will ye delay >— 
Burst from your fetters !—arise—and away! 


Fearful and deep are the goadings of sin, 
Judged by the monitor speaking within :-— 
Seared tho’ the mind be, of nature sublime, 
Conscience refuses to perpetrate crime,— 

Vile tho’ the passions, she pleads with the heart, 
Bidding the sinner ARISE, AND DEPART! 


Philadelphia, Jan. 1831. A. C. T. 
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Art. XXXVI. 


Disadvantageous Influence of former Translations on our 


present English Version of the Bible. 


General Preface to a New Translation, from the original Greek, of all the 
Apostolical Epistles, &c, &c. By James Macknight, D. D. ‘ 
Ed. Boston, 1810. 


The Preface here mentioned, is, of course, not a distinct 
publication. It occupies forty or fifty closely printed octavo 
pages in the first volume of the large and celebrated work, 
whose current title is annexed. Since, however, we intend to 
compose nearly the whole of this article from it, by way ei- 
ther of quotation or of abstract, we presume to place it, as au- 
thority, at the head of our piece. The reader will find that 
it throws light on a subject of considerable interest. It dis- 
covers, that our common English Version of the Bible, in- 
stead of having been translated, as is generally supposed, with 
an eye single to the original text, was, in fact, purposely ac- 
commodated to certain prior versions, which were then in 
current repute; and by tracing the origin and character of 
these former versions, it enables us to judge what sort of bias, 
if any, they must have naturally imparted to our own. The 
author’s remarks were, indeed, designed to apply particularly 
to the New Testament; but he has, in reality, taken so gene- 
ral a survey, as to include the whole of the sacred Volume ; 
and to this extent we shall follow out his facts and observa- 
~ tions. . 

Of the degree of reliance to be placed on the testimony and 
conclusions of Dr Macknight, we may form some judgement, 
from the qualifications of the man, and the nature of his work. 
Calvinistic in the general cast of his opinions, though but very 
moderately so, 1 he cannot be suspected of much prejudice 


1 We are happy to learn that Dr Macknight doubted the doctrine of endless 
misery. Speaking on the subject in one of his earliest works, (Truth of the 
Gospel History, p. 38, published in 1763,) he says, ‘ At the same time, I must 
be so candid as to acknowledge, that the use of the terms eternal, everiast- 
ing, forever, in other passages of Scripture, shows that they who understand 
these words in a limited sense, when applied to punishment, put no forced 
interpretation on them. Allowing that eternal punishments are really meant 
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against the doctrinal views of King James’s translators. His 
standing in the world, as one of the most eminent divines of 
Edinburgh, and of the Church of Scotland, was some security 
against the rashness of inconsiderate statements; and a still 
stronger guarantee may be found in his regard for reputation 
as a critic, which he knew was to be established, or over- 
thrown, by the great work to which the Preface in question 
is prefixed. It was the largest and the last of his produc- 
tions: the result of thirty years close study. Its reception 
has fully established his reputation. He now ranks among the 
standard biblical interpreters ; and among all those of Scotland, 
next, perhaps, to Dr Campbell. 


‘The learned,’ says Macknight, ‘in reading the ancient and mod- 
ern versions of the scriptures, must be sensible that there is a ré- 
markable agreement among them, especially in their translations of 
the difficult passages. Now, though at first sight thismay be thought 
a. proof of their accuracy, the inference is by no means safe. That 
agreement may have proceeded, not from the justness of the transla- 
tion, but from the subsequent translators treading in the steps of 
those who went before them. And that they actually did so, will ap- 
pear from what follows.’ pp. 1, 2. 


Before we follow the Dr, however, into the account which 
he proceeds to give of the earliest translations of the ew 
‘Testament, it may be proper to mention a still more ancient 
version of the Old ‘Testament, to which important reference 
will be made, in the course of this article. About 270 or 
280 years before the birth of Christ, the Hellenistic Jews of 
Alexandria are thought to have translated, into their own pe- 
culiar dialect of the Greek, the five books of Moses, for the use 


of their synagogues in Egypt: where Greek, but not Hebrew, 
was spoken. ‘This example was afterwards followed, at sueces- 
sive periods, with the Psalms, the Prophets, and the historical 


in the threatenings of the gospel, no man can deny that God has it still in his 
power to mitigate and modify his threatenings to what degree infinite wisdom 
sees fit.’—Modern History of Universalism, pp. 180, 181, note. 

And in his last work, (On the Epistles, &c. published in 1795,) he says 
when commenting on the phrase everlasting destruction, ‘ Seeing the wick- 
ed shall never be delivered from this second death, by any new resurrection 
itis properly termed everlasting destruction. Nevertheless, whether an 
end is to be put to their misery, and at what period, or in what manner, it is 
to be ended, is not revealed, and rests alone with God to determine.’—Note 
1, on 2 Thes. i. 9, vol. iv. p. 115. 

His decision, with regard to the Scripture usage of the words eternal, &c. 
may, we suppose, be pronounced equal, in weight of mere authority, to that 
of Prof. Stuart, without any disparagement of the latter gentleman. 
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books; till, at the Christian era, they had translated the whole, 
probably, of the Old Testament, and thus completed the ver- 
sion which has since been known under the famous name of 
The Septuagint. Its character, in point of faithfulness to the 
original, varies in different parts, according to the ability or 
fidelity of the respective translators. In all the books, there 
are manifest imperfections; and in most of them, striking de- 
partures from the Hebrew text. Yet, from this version, so 
incorrect, the early Christians in general, and even their learn- 
ed men, who with two or three exceptions were unable to 
read the original, derived all their knowledge of the Old Tes- 
tament ; and from it, also they made the Arabic, Armenian, 
Ethiopic, Gothic, and old Italic translations of that portion of 
the sacred Scriptures. The Syriac, we believe, was the only 
ancient version that was rendered immediately from the He- 
brew.' So implicit was the confidence placed on the Septua- 
gint. 

We now return to Dr Macknight, whose account we shall 
follow through the remainder of this article. 


I. He begins with a notice of the early versions of the 
Seriptures. 

1. Of the New Testament, a Syriac translation was made, 
probably in the beginning of the second century of the Chris- 
tian era, in order to accommodate some of the oriental or Asia- 
tic churches. ‘This Syriac version, on account of its antiqui- 
ty, and because it is in a language not materially different 
from that which our Lord and his apostles used, was held in 
great esteem, in the early ages, by all the eastern churches. 
But it was not known among us, till the sixteenth century,’ 
when it was brought into Europe from Antioch. 

2. Not far, perhaps, from the middle of the second century, 
the Latin version of the whole Bible, which is known by the 
name of The Italic, was made for the use of the Christians in 
the West. In this, ‘the New Testament was translated from 
the Greek; and The Old, not from the Hebrew, but from the 


1 Prideaux’s Connections, vol. iii. pp. 53-57, 356, 357. Charlestown, 1815. 
Horne’s Introduction, yol. ii. p. 163, &c. Phil. 1827. It is remarkable that 
Josephus, who repeatedly mentions the translation of the Law, or Penta- 
teuch, under Ptolemy Philadelphus, gives no intimation that the rest of the 
Old Testament had also been translated ; but, on the contrary, seems ignorant 
of the fact. See his Preface to the Antiquities, § 3; and Antiq. book xii, 
ch. ii. Against Apion, book ii. 4. 
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Septuagint ; which, at that time, was generally believed to 
have been made by inspiration, and was esteemed of equal 
authority with the Hebrew itself.’ The Italic version went 
into universal use among the Latin churches; but it has not 
descended to us, in its original state. : 

3. About A. D. 382, the famous Jerome undertook, at the 
desire of pope Damasus, a new edition of the Latin Bible. 
For this purpose, he translated the Old Testament from Ori- 
gen’s amended copy of the Septuagint; and revised the Italic 
version of the New, correcting however, as he professes, only 
those passages in which he thought the meaning of the Greek 
to have been misrepresented, and passing over the less impor- 
tant deviations from the original. Not long afterwards, be- 
tween the years 392 and 405, he made a second version of 
the Old Testament, translating it, not as before from the Sep- 
tuagint, but from the Hebrew; so that the Latin Bible, as he 
left it, consisted of the Old Testament rendered from the He- 
brew, and of the Italic version of the New, partially corrected 
by comparing it with the Greek. 

4. But this did not meet the approbation of the bishops and 
learned men of that age. ‘They thought he had varied too 
much from the venerated translation to which they had been 
accustomed; and they therefore set about arranging another 
edition, which they compiled in the following manner: of the 
Old Testament, the Psalms and some other parts were retain- 
ed in the Italic version, and the rest of the books were insert- 
ed according to Jerome’s second version ; of the New Testa- 
ment, his revised copy of the Italic was adopted. Such was 
the composition of what has long been called The Vulgate. 
‘Although at the first that edition was rejected by many who 
adhered to the Italic translation in its primitive form, yet the 
prejudices of the public subsiding by degrees, it came, at 
length, into such general esteem, that it was substituted in 
place of the Italic, which had been long read in the western 
churches, and in all the churches of Africa. And thus the 
Vulgate became the only version of the Scriptures used in the 
Latin church, down to the times iof the Reformation.” Re- 
ceived thus as the established standard, by so large and distin- 
guished a portion of ¢christendom, and retaining also in itself 
much of the authority which had been accorded to the old 
Italic version, it naturally acquired an undue reputation. Sev- 
eral of the oriental translations appear to have followed it; and 
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in the fifth and succeeding centuries, some manuscripts of 
the Greek Testament itself are supposed to have been correct- 
ed by it. 

Since, therefore, the Italic and Vulgate had so extensive an 
influence on the method of interpreting the original, it is worth 
the while to inquire into the qualifications of their authors, that 
we may see whether they were competent to the duties of the 
undertaking. Their names, except that of Jerome, have not 
been preserved in history; but we may safely judge of their 
learning and ability, by the well known characters of their 
contemporaries, whose writings still remain. However learn- 
ed in other respects, these ancient writers were not well ac- 
quainted with the meaning of the Scriptures, nor free from the 
prejudices of the age in which they lived. They misinterpret- 
ed particular passages for the purpose of establishing their own 
erroneous tenets, and of supporting the doctrines of purgatory, 
celibacy, monkery and rigid fasting. Even Jerome was not 
faultless in these respects; not to mention that in his criti- 
cisms on St Paul’s style, he has betrayed but a superficial 
knowledge of the use and propriety of the Greek language. 
‘Wherefore, though we do not kno, who were the first trans- 
lators of the New Testament, we may believe that they were 
not more intelligent, nor more skilful in the Scriptures, than 
their contemporaries, whose writings still remain ; consequent- 
ly, that they were not perfectly qualified for making an accu- 
rate translation of writings divinely inspired, wherein many 

-ideas respecting religion are introduced, which they did not 
fully comprehend.’ ‘This supposition is confirmed, on exam- 

- ining their versions, which we find sometimes obscured by the 
introduction of the Greek idioms and syntax, and sometimes im- 
perfect from the omission of certain words in the text, which 
the translators did not, perhaps, understand. Other words 
they rendered erroneously ; and some passages they translated 
in such a manner as to convey no meaning at all, or meanings 
extremely absurd. Not but that the Vulgate, however, is still 
a valuable work. It has preserved much of the beautiful sim- 
plicity of the original; and in many passages its renderings 
are more just than those in some of the modern versions. 
Here we conclude our notice of the ancient translations. 


II. Let us now descend to the ages preceding the Refor- 
mation, and follow our subject down, through the period of 
that great event, to the present time. 
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‘ As most of the ancient translations of the New Testament copied 
the Vulgate, it may be presumed that the persons who, in later times, 
translated the inspired writings into the different European languages, 
made their translations from the Vulgate likewise. Accordingly, 
when Peter Waldus, in the year 1160, got the Gospels and some oth- 
er books of Scripture translated into the French language, and John 
Wickiliff, in the year 1367, translated the New Testament into English, 
these translations were not made from the originals, but from the 
Vulgate. About that time, likewise, there were other vernacular 
translations of the scriptures used in different countries, which were 
all made from the Vulgate. (See Simon Hist. Crit. V. T. L. ii. ec. 22.) 
Nor could they be otherwise made, very few in that age having any 
skill in the original languages. Nay, in times more enlightened, I 
mean about the beginning of the Reformation, when Luther transla- 
ted the New Testament into the German language, and Tyndal into 
the English, and Olivetan into the French, though these excellent 
men are said to have made their translations from the Hebrew and 
Greek, it is more probable that they made them from the Latin, and 
corrected them by the Greek. This was the case with Tyndal, as 
shall be shownafterwards. These fathers of the Reformation, before 
their eyes were a little opened, having known no other word of God 
but the Latin Bible, it was natural for them to follow itin their trans- 
lations, where the doctrines in dispute between them and the Papists 
did not interfere. The high esteem in which the Vulgate version 
was held at that time, was strongly displayed by the Fathers of the 
(Catholic) council of Trent, many of them men eminent for their 
learning, when, in their fourth session, (A. D. 1546,) after enumera- 
ting the books of Scripture, they decreed as follows: If any person 
does not esteem these books, with all their parts, as contained in the 
Vulgate edition, to be scriptures and canonical, let him be anathema. 
Then, to strengthen their decree, they added, That im all public 
readings, disputations, preachings, and expositions, the Vulgate edition 
of the scriptures is to be held as authentic. (Fra. Paolo’s History of the 
Council of Trent.) It is true, the first Reformers, neither acknowl- 
edged the authority of the council, nor carried their respect for the 
Vulgate translation so far as to place it on an equality with the orig- 
inals. Yet, it was natural for them to follow that highly esteemed 
ancient version, especially when they were at any loss for the mean- 
ing of the Greek text.’ pp. 5, 6. , 


Beza, the colleague of Calvin, may, perhaps, be thought an — 
exception to this charge, since his professed purpose in trans- 
lating the New Testament, was, to amend the Vulgate. ‘Yet 
any one who compares his translation with the Vulgate, will 
find that, notwithstanding he hath corrected a number of its 
faults, he hath often followed it in passages where it is erro- 
neous.’ ‘This, however, is not the greatest objection against 
his work, ‘By strained criticisms he hath made texts ex- 
press doctrines which, though they may be true, were not in- 
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tended by the inspired writers to be set forth in them; and 
thus, by presenting his favorite doctrines to the view of the 
reader, more frequently than is done in the Scriptures, he 
hath led the unlearned to lay a greater stress on these doc- 
trines, than is done by the spirit of God. Nor is this all: he 
hath mistranslated a number of texts, for the purpose, as it 
would seem, of establishing his peculiar doctrines, and of con- 
futing his opponents.’ ‘'To speak impartially, bis translation 
is neither literal, nor faithful, nor perspicuous. Nevertheless, 
Beza having acquired great fame, both as a saps and a 
divine, the learned men who afterwards translated’the New 
‘Testament, for the use of the Reformed churches, were too 
much swayed by his opinions.’ 

As to the versions of the Bible which have been made into 
the several European languages since the Reformation, it may 
be affirmed of them in general, first, that those of the Roman 
Catholics are translations of the Vulgate; second, that, ‘ with 
respect to the Protestants, though Luther and Olivetan gave 
out that they made their versions from the Hebrew, they must 
be understood with some limitation, if F’. Simon’s opinion be 
true, namely, that neither one nor the other understood Hebrew 
so well as to be able to translate the Scriptures from that 
language. Be that, however, as it will, this is known, that all 
the vernacular versions now used by the Lutherans, are transla- 
tions of Luther’s German Bible; and that most of those used 
by the Calvinists, are translations either from Olivetan’s version 
as corrected by Calvin, or from Beza’s Latin New Testament ; 
consequently, neither the Lutheran nor the Calvinist vernacular 

_ versions can be supposed as exact as they should be.’ 


III. We turn now to the English translations that appeared 
before that of king James ; to which, indeed, they will be found 
to have been preparatory. 

1. Wickliff’s New Testament. In order to expose the errors 
of popery, and to spread the knowledge of religion among his 
countrymen, John Wickiliff, a Fellow of Merton College Oxford, 
translated the New Testament into English, about the year 
1367. His work, however, was soon prohibited. 


‘ Wickliff did not make his translation of the New Testament from 
the Greek, which it isthought he did not understand, but from the 
Latin bible then read in the churches, which he rendered verbatim, 
without regarding the idiom of the languages. A translation of the 
New Testament, made in that manner, from such an incorrect copy 
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as the Latin bible then was, could not miss to be both erroneous and 
obscure. Nevertheless, being anxiously sought after, and much 
read by persons of all ranks, it was of great use in opening the eyes 
of the nation to the errors of popery; and the rather, as to the books 
of the New Testament, Wickliff had prefixed a translation of Jer- 
ome’s prologues, with some additions of his own, tending to expose 
the Romish superstitions. Afterwards, the faults of Wickliff’s trans- 
lation being discovered, some of his followers, as Lewis informs us, 
(p. 29.) revised it; or rather made another translation, not so strictly 
literal as his, and more according to the sense.’ p. 11. 


2. Tyndal’s Translation. About the beginning of the Re- 
formation, William Tyndal, who had been educated at Oxford, 
undertook an English translation of the New Testament; but 
falling under the suspicion of heresy, he was soon obliged to 
flee to Holland, where he published his work in 1526. The 
Catholics endeavored to suppress it. But the more it was con- 
demned, the more it was read; so that in the course of eight 
or nine years, it went through five editions. 


‘It hath been commonly said, that Tyndal made his translation of 
the New Testament from the Greek: butno such thing is said in the 
titles of any of the editions published by himself;* or by Joye. In the 
library of St. Paul’s church, London, there is an edition with this 
title: The ew Testament, diligently corrected and compared wyth the 
Greke, by William Tyndal, and finished in the yere of our Lord God 
1534, in the month of November. But this edition was not published 
by Tyndal. For, in a later edition mentioned by Lewis, which was 
printed in 1536, the title is, The ew Testament, yet once agayne cor- 
rected by William Tindale. This, with other circumstances, to be 
mentioned afterwards, shews, that Tyndal’s translation was made 
from the Vulgate latin, as most of the vernacular translations of the 
New Testament, made in that age, undoubtedly were.’ pp. 13, 14. 


* Tf, as Lewis informs us, Tyndal translated an oration of Isocrates, he must 
have had some knowledge of the Greek; but as that language was very lit- 
tle studied in these days, it may be doubted whether he understood it so 
well as to be able to translate the New Testament from the Greek. The 
Hebrew being still less studied in England, it is generally believed, that 
neither he nor Coverdale understood that language. Besides, the short 
time they spent in finishing their translation of the books of the Old Testa- 
ment, renders it more than probable that they did not make their translations 
from the Hebrew, but from the Latin bible.” Perhaps they compared their 
translations with the originals. For, with a very slender knowledge of the 
languages, they may have done what Olivetan says he did, when he made 
his French translation from the Hebrew. ‘On meeting with any difficult 
text, which he did not understand, or which he doubted of, he consulted the 
translations and commentaries of others, and took what he judged best.’ (Si- 
mon, Crit. Hist. du V. T. L. ii, c, 24.) This, I suppose, is all that the learn- 
ed men meant, who, inthe title of the bible which they papitata in the 
year 1539 say, they translated it truely after the verite of the ew and Greek 
textes. Dr Macknight’s Note. 
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_ Of the Old Testament also, Tyndal undertook an English ver- 
sion ; and with the assistance of Miles Coverdale, who had fled 
as a heretic from Cambridge, he completed the Pentateuch. 
Afterwards, he finished all the books as far as that of Nehemiah, 
and added that of Jonah, before he was strangled and burnt at 
Antwerp. The five books of Moses, however, he had already 
published with prologues and notes. ‘These translations, ac- 
cording to Johnson, he made, not from the Hebrew, but from 
the Vulgate Latin; or as the popish writers affirm, from Lu- 
ther’s German translations.’ 

3. Coverdale’s Bible. During Tyndal’s imprisonment at 
Antwerp, his former associate, Coverdale, published the whole 
Bible in English, with a dedication to Henry VIII. His edi- 
tion, however, was composed from Tyndal’s translations, and 
from certain Datch and Latin versions. ‘ Soon after the pub- 
lication of this Bible, Cromwell, as vicar-general to the king in 
matters ecclesiastical, ordered a copy of it to be laid in the 
quire of each church, that every one who pleased, might read 
it. 

4. Matthew’s Bible. Yn the year 1537, a second edition 
of Coverdale’s Bible was published by John Rogers with the 
addition of T'yndal’s prologues and notes. But fearing that the 
name of ‘l'yndal, who had been executed as a heretic, might, 
if prefixed, occasion its being ill received by the common peo- 
ple, the editor sent it forth under the feigned name of 'Thom- 
as Matthew. 

5. Hollybushe’s New Testament, It is thought that the 
papists, in order to discredit the late English translations, 
_ affirmed that they were contrary to the Vulgate or Latin Bible, 
which was then used in the churches. ‘To demonstrate that 
such was not the fact, Coverdale permitted one Johan Holly- 
bushe to print his English version of the New Testament in a 
column opposite to the Vulgate. This edition appeared under 
the following title: ‘The Newe Testament, both in Latine and 
Englishe, eche correspondent to the other, after the Vulgate 
text, communely called St Jerome’s, faithfully translated by Jo- 
han Hollybushe, anno 1538.’ 

6. The Great Bible. In the year 1539, a new edition of 
the Bible was published, with the following title: ‘The Byble 
in Englishe ; that is to say, the content of all the Holy Scrip- 
ture, bothe of the Old and Newe Testament, truly translated 
after the veryte of the Hebrue and Greke textes, by the dy- 
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lygent studye of diverse excellent learned men, expert in the 
forsayde tonges.’ It is worthy of remark that this is the first 
edition which professed to be made from the Hebrew and Greek. 


‘ Johnson says, it was corrected by Coverdale. And from the splen- 
did manner in which it was printed, Lewis conjectures that it was 
intended to be used in the churches, and was patronised by Cranmer, 
who might appoint some learned men to assist Coverdale in correct- 
ing it. But whoever these excellent learned men were, it is certaim 
that this is no new translation from the originals, but, as Lewis ob- 
serves, a revisal only of Matthew’s that is, Roger’s edition, with some 
smallalterations. However, to make it appear different, Matthew’s 
name was omitted, as were Tyndal’s prologues and notes, because 
they had been blamed as heretical and defamatory.’ pp. 17, 18. 


7. Cranmer’s Bible, so called because archbishop Cranmer 
wrote the preface, and amended some passages of the transla- 
tion, was published in 1540. _It is sufficient to say, that it differs 
but little from the Great Bible just mentioned. 

8. The Geneva Bible. On the accession of queen Mary 
to the English throne, many who had embraced the Reforma- 
tion, fled into foreign countries. Coverdale and some others 
went to Geneva, where they employed themselves in making 
an English translation of the Scriptures. The New Testa- 
ment appeared in 1557; and the Old being at length complet- 
ed, they published the whole Bible in 1560. Father Simon 
affirms, perhaps with invidious motives, that it was only a 
translation of a Frensh version, made at Geneva, some time 
before. ‘The Geneva Bible was so universally used in pri- 
vate families, that there were above thirty editions of it, in folio, 
quarto and octavo, printed from the year 1560 to the year 
1616. The authors of this edition being all zealous Calvinists, 
their translation and notes are calculated to support the doc- 
trine and discipline of that party. For which reason, it was 
better esteemed at its first appearance, than it hath been in 
later times.’ 

9. The Bishop’s Bible. On the death of queen Mary and 
the accession of Elizabeth, archbishop Parker represented to 
the latter, that many churches were without Bibles, or had 
incorrect copies ; and he procured her patronage for a revisal 
and correction of the former translation. 


‘'The archbishop, therefore, appointed some of the most learned 
of the bishops and others to revise the bible commonly used, and to 
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compare it with the originals: and to each of them he assigned a 
particular book of scripture, with directions not to vary from the 
former translation, except where it was not agreeable to the original ; 
and to add marginal notes for explaining the difficult texts; reserving 
to himself the oversight of the whole...... The persons employed by 
him performed their tasks with such cheerfulness, that the whole 
was ready forthe press some time before the year 1568: for in that year 
the bible of the bishop’s revisal was printed in a very elegant man- 
ner, with a beautiful English letter, on a royal paper, in a large folio, 
by Richard Jugge, the queen’s printer. In this edition, which con- 
tams the apocrypha, the chapters are divided into verses, as in our 
bibles ; and the several additions from the Vulgate Latin, which in the 
great bible were printed in small characters, are omitted, except 1 
John, ch. v. 7. which is printed in the same character with the rest 
of the text. 'To this edition, Parker added some good notes, different 
from those of Tyndal and Coverdale, and two prefaces...... This bible, 
on account of the pains which the bishops took in perfecting it, was 
called the bishops’ bible, and was authorized to be read in the 
churches. Yet it was found fault with by some, on pretence that it 
was not as exact as it should be; because in the Old Testament it does 
not always follow the Hebrew, but in some places is on purpose ac- 
commodated to the Septuagint, and is disfigured with divers errors. 
But Lewis says, the bishops’ bible hath fared somewhat the worse 
through the intemperate zeal of the sticklers for the Geneva translation. 
In 1572, the bishops’ bible was reprinted in folio, in the same splen- 
did manner as in 1568, with a few additions and alterations.’ pp. 21, 22. 


IV. We come, at length, to King James’s Buble, so called, 
which is the translation now in common use. Soon after 
James succeeded Elizabeth, he received a petition from the 
Puritan ministers, desiring a reformation of certain ceremonies 
and abuses in the church. The king summoned several bish- 
ops and deans, together with the principal petitioners, to meet 
him at Hampton-Court, January 12, 1603, for the purpose of 
conferring with him on the subject. 


‘Kine James’s Brsite.—On the second day of the conference, the 
puritans proposed that a new translation ofthe bible should be made ; 
and no one oppesing the proposition, the king, in the following year, 
1604, appointed 54, or, according to others, 47 persons learned in the 
languages, for revising the common translation. These he divided 
into six companies, and to the several companies he allotted 
certain books of scripture to be translated or amended by each 
individual of the company separately. And that they might 
execute their work in the best manner, he prescribed to them 
certain rules which they were to observe——The first was; the 
ordinary bible read in the churches, commonly called the bishop’s bible, 
to be followed, and aslittle altered as the original would permit.— 
The third was; the old ecclesiastical words to be kept; as the word 
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church not to be translated congregation, &c.—The fifth ; the division 
of the chapters to be altered, either not at all, cr as little as might be. 
-—The sixth; no marginal notes to be affixed, but only for explaining 
the Hebrew and Greek words, which could not be expressed in the 
text without some circumlocution. The eighth ; every particular man 
of each company to take the same chapter or chapters; and having 
amended or translated them severally by himself where he thought 
good, all were to meet together to compare what they had done, and 
to agree on what they thought should stand——The ninth; when any 
one company had finished any book in the manner prescribed, to send 
it to the other companies to be considered by them.—The fourteenth ; 
the translation of Tyndal, Coverdale, Matthew, Whitechurch, (the 
great bible) and Geneva, to be used where they agree better with the 
original than the bishops’ bible-—This, therefore, was not to be a 
new translation, but a correction only or amendment of the bishops’ 
bible-—The translators entered on their work in spring 1607. 

Selden, in his table-talk, says, The king’s translators took an excellent 
way. That part of the bible was given to the person who was most excel- 
 lentinsuch atongue. And then they met together, and one read the trans- 
lation, the rest holding in their hands some bible, either of the learned 
tongues, or French, Spanish, Italian, §c. If they found any fault, they 
spoke; if not, he read on. 

Afier long and earnest expectation, the bible, thus revised, came out 
in the year 1611, dedicated to the hing; and is that which at present 
is used in all the British dominions. 

To this edition of the bible, it hath been objected, 1. That it often 
differs from the Hebrew, to follow the Septuagint, if not the German 
translation ; particularly in the proper names.—2. That the translators, 
following the Vulgate Latin, have adopted many of the original words, 
without translating them; such as hallelujah, hosannah, mammon, ana- 
thema, &c. by which they have rendered their version unintelligible to 
a mere English reader. But they may have done this, in compliance 
with the king’s injunction concerning the old ecclesiastical words, and 
because, by long use, many of them were as well understood by the 
people, as if they had been English—3. That by keeping too close to 
the Hebrew and Greek idioms, they have rendered their version ob- 
scure.—4. That they were a little too complaisant to the king, in fa- 
voring his notions of predestination, election, witchcraft, familiar spir- 
its, &c. But these, itis probable, were their own opinions as well as the 
king’s.—5. That their translation is partial, speaking the language of, 
and giving authority to one sect. But this, perhaps, was owing to the 
restraint they were laid under by those who employed them.—6. That 
where the original words and phrases admitted of different translation 
the worse translation, by plurality of voices, was put into the text, an 
the better was often thrown into the margin.—7. That notwithstanding 
all the pains taken in correcting this, and the former editions of the 
English bible, tbere still remain many passages mis-translated, either 
through negligence or want of knowledge: and that to other passa- 
ges improper additions are made, which pervert the sense ; as Matt. xx. 
23. whereby adding the words, it shall be given, it is insinuated, that 
some other person than the Son, will distribute rewards at the day of 
judgement. 
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Such are the objections which have been made to the king’s tran- 
slation, by the protestants. ‘They are mentioned here as historical 
facts. How far they are just, lies with the reader to consider. The 
objections made by the papists, were the same with those which were 
made to the former translations; and particularly, that several texts 
are mis-translated from the translators’ aversion to the doctrine and 
usages of the church of Rome.’ pp. 23-25. 


Such, then, is the history of the English translations of the 
Bible, and of our current version, in particular ; and so clearly 
are they traced back to the Vulgate. On the whole subject, 
Dr Macknight makes these concluding reflections : 


‘From the foregoing account of the English translations of the bi- 
ble, it appears, that they are not different translations, but different 
editions of Tyndal and Coverdale’s translation. It appears likewise, 
that Tyndal and Coverdale’s translation, of which the rest are copies, 
was not made from the originals, but from the Vulgate Latin. For as 
_ they did not say in the title pages that their translation was made from 

the originals, and as Coverdale, in particular, declared in his prefaces 
to Hollybushe’s New Testament that he swerved as little as possible 
from his Latin text, it is reasonable to think that Tyndal and he made 
their translation from that text. Besides, it did not suit their purpose 
to translate from the originals. ‘The Vulgate Latin text being the only 
word of God that was then known to the people, and even to many of 
the clergy, these translators knew, that the nearer their version ap- 
proached to the Latin bible, they would be the less offensive ; a con- 
sideration which Coverdale acknowledges in his prefaces, had great 
weight with him. ' : 

As Tyndal and Coverdale made their translation from the Vulgate, 
they could hardly avoid adopting a number of its errors. Some that 
were palpable, they corrected, especially when the sense of the pas- 
sage suggested the correction. But in translating the more difficult 
texts, which they did not understand, they implicitly followed the Vul- 

- gate, as Luther, Erasmus and others had done before them. _ It is true, 
their translation was often corrected, in the editions of the English bi- 
ble, which were published from time to time. But the corrections 
were made chiefly in the phraseology. The alteration of the English 
language made it necessary, in every revisal of the translation, to sub- 
stitute modern words and phrases, in place of those which were be- 
coming obsolete. But few alterations were made in the sense, except 
in the passages which had a relation to the popish controversy, which, 
on that account, were considered with more care. Wherefore, each 
new edition being little different from the preceding one, none of 
them were esteemed new translations, as is plain from the public acts 
prohibiting the use of the Mnglish bibles. For, in these acts, they are 
called Tyndal and Coverdale’s translation. 

To conclude : If Tyndal and Coverdale’s translation was made from 
the Vulgate Latin, and if the subsequent English translations, as they 
have been called, were only corrected editions of their version, and if 
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the corrections made from time to time in the different editions, re- 
spected the language more than the sense, is it to be thought strange, 
that many of the errors of that translation, especially those copied from 
the Vulgate, have been continued ever since, in all the editions of the 
English bible ? Even that which is called the king’s translation, though, 
in general, much better than the rest, being radically the same, 1s not 
a little faulty, as it was not thoroughly and impartially corrected by 
the revisers. It is therefore, by no means, such a just representation 
of the inspired originals, as merits to be implicitly relied on, for deter- 
mining the controverted articles of the Christian faith, and for quiet- 
ing the dissensions which have rent the church.’ pp. 25, 26. - 

H. B. 24. 


Art. XXXVII. 
Christianity and Orthodoxy. 


Agreements and disagreements, likenesses and unlikenesses, 
are discovered only by comparing things one with another. 
By comparing our religious proceedings, comprehending both 
our objects and the means we employ to accomplish them, 
with the example our Saviour and his apostles left for “our 
imitation, we may learn to correct any considerable deviations, 
which may have been introduced, through inattention to that 
standard. ‘There is much reason to believe that, while the 
rulers and leaders of the church have exerted great labor, 
much learning, and as much zeal as would be required to 
prosecute any cause, to conform people to what they have es- 
tablished as evangelical principles and practices, they have 
followed examples of human invention, believing, at the same 
time, that they had their eyes directed to the example of the 
Saviour. ‘That we may be correctly informed relative to this 
subject, we have only to state, in a clear view, the sentiments 
which are now held up as fundamental principles of the Chris- 
tian faith, and the means which are in use to disseminate them 
among all classes of people; and then carefully to examine 
those subjects, which constituted the leading points of doctrine 
held up by Christ and his apostles, together with the means 
which they employed to enforce them on the minds of those 
who listened to their instructions. By proceeding in this 
way, if there be any material difference, it will at once be 
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discovered, and the extent of such disagreement accurately 
measured. ‘ 

First: That sentiment which seems to be in as high 
estimation, among our Christian doctors, as any which they hold 
up to the people, and which as much as any employs their 
most zealous exertions, is the belief that mankind are naturally 
in danger of a state of misery in the eternal world, which is, 
in all respects, too intense and horrible to be described, and 
far more terrible than can be realized. So essential is this 
sentiment believed to be, that without it religion is without any 
foundation. Were it not for this, it is contended that the Sa- 
viour would not have been sent into our world. There would 
have been no need of his mediation; no necessity for his 
preaching, for his miracles, for his death, for his resurrection, 
nor indeed for any part of his ministry. Of course, were it 
not that this danger does absolutely exist, all the expense 
which men are at for the support of religion, and religious in- 
struction, would be entirely useless. The first thing, which our 
Christian preachers endeavor to impress on the minds of peo- 
ple, is a deep sense of this imminent danger. 

Secondly: It is now believed and taught, that such is the 
nature of man’s exposure to this most tremendous state of mis- 
ery, in the future world, that it required the interposition of 
the Creator of the universe, in man’s behalf, in order to save 
us from it. It is»therefore believed and taught, that he who 
is called, in the New Testament, the Mediator, is no less than 
God himself; and that the Deity of Jesus Christ rendered 
his obedience and sufferings of infinite value, in relation to the 
salvation of mankind from the infinite punishment which they 
all deserved for their sins. 

Thirdly: It is among the most essential articles of the pres- 
ent doctrine of the church, and _ believed to be indispensable 
to the system of Christianity, that the offence, or transgression, 
which justly exposed all men to the state of suffering hereaf- 
ter, which has been noticed, was the transgression of our first 
parents in Eden. It is believed that this first sinful act had 
such an effect on the first parents of the human family and on 
all their posterity, as to constitute our whole race totally de- 
praved, and morally incapable of thinking one good thought, 
or of performing a single act to God’s acceptance. 

Fourthly: There is no part of the present creed, which is 
more earnestly contended for, than that, in order to render the 
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obedience and sufferings of Christ of any avail, as to saving 
us from future, endless misery, we must repent of our sins, 
and believe in the infinite merits of Christ. ; 

Fifthly: No man can now have any claim to Christianity, 
who does not confidently believe that some of the human 
family will suffer the dreadful torments, in the eternal world, 
to which all are justly exposed by the transgression of Adam. 

Sixthly: This doctrine of endless suffering is believed to 
be intimately connected with the highest glory of God, and 
with the greatest possible good of the universe. 

Seventhly: It is maintained, with great confidence, that 
whoever possesses the true spirit of Christianity will so highly 
esteem the glory of God, that he will be perfectly willing to 
have some of the human family suffer eternally for its promo- 
tion, and even so to suffer himself, for the same object. 

Eighthly: And in order to render the present system of 
doctrine complete, and without a blemish, we are taught that 
the indescribable torments, which some of the human family 
will suffer in the eternal world, will not only exalt the glory of 
God, but also enhance the felicity of those whom God sh 
save from these direful sufferings. ° 

Though to the foregoing particulars many more might be 
added, which, when compared with the divine standard, would 
assist in bringing us to the knowledge which is the object of 
the present inquiry, i is very evident that the eight already 
mentioned, are sufficient to lead to the desired result. 

Let us now proceed to consider some of the means which 
are in use for the maintenance and promotion of this system 
of religion, the features of which we have before us. 

1. It is natural, when we are apprehensive of danger 
to feel alarmed ; and if we believe that others are in danger, and 
are not sensible of their situation, we endeavor to awaken their 
fears, by showing them the ruin which is approaching ; and to 
warn them to improve the earliest opportunity, and to use the 
most efficient means of escape. 

Accordingly, we find our religious teachers exerting all their 
powers of elocution to awaken the fears of their hearers. For 
this purpose, they often endeavor to describe the dismal abode 
of the eternally unblessed, and by the use of all that is horrible 
to represent their torments. ‘These gloomy subjects often 
constitute the substance of sermons, which are delivered with 
studied solemnity, with a modulation of voice which indicates 
fear, and with a countenance of horror. 
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2. In order to follow up this mode of preaching with 
what may serve to give it effect, prayer meetings are ap- 
pointed, and attended with truly awful solemnity. Here such 
as have been frightened by hearing the terrors of everlasting 
misery set forth, in the most glowing colors, are prayed for, in 
form and manner suited to a subject of such a nature; as if 
the supreme Being could, by such means, be prevailed on to 
exert his mysterious power to snatch them from the flames 
into which his provoked justice seems ready to plunge them ! 

3. That nothing should be omitted that can serve to 
promote this indispensable work of bringing sinners to repent- 
ance, conference meetings, and even whispering meetings are 
rendered frequent and fervent. On such occasions each indi- 
vidual is conversed with, by spiritual guides, who exert studied 
arts to work on the passions of male and female, to turn 
their thoughts into the channel of fear, so as to induce a 
cry for mercy, to save from hell! 

And 4. That to which the miser devotes his heart, 
the love of which ‘is the root of all evil,’ is sought for by 
all the means which can possibly be rendered availing; and 
money is deemed of efficacy, by vending bibles, tracts,’ and 
other books, in saving souls from everlasting perdition. 
There have been some nice calculations made, by which it 
has been ascertained, that by a careful and well managed 
policy, a very small sum of money may be the means of 
saving an immortal soul from endless wo; and of securing 
to the same the endless enjoyments of immortality. These 
discoveries have greately contributed to excite the vigilance 
‘of the ministers of religion; and they are using all their in- 
fluence, with every class of people, from the most opulent 
to the beggar ; and for the purpose of getting money, every 
dwelling of man is visited, from the palace of wealth to the 


hovel of poverty. 


That the foregoing particulars constitute a concise statement 
of what now is viewed as true religion, the religion which 
was taught by Christ and his apostles, will appear most 
evident if we but ask the question, what would remain of 
the whole scheme of orthodoxy, embracing its principles 
and its means, if what we have here presented were wholly 
abandoned? And it is furthermore believed, that nearly, if 
not quite, all of such particulars as are held to be of any im- 
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portance, which have not been specified, are necessarily con- 
nected with those which have been named. In presenting the 
foregoing compendium, care has been taken to give to no part 
thereof any false coloring. 'The whole stands in its own un- 
disguised character. 


We may now proceed to inquire, whether in adopting the 
foregoing sentiments, and in using the above named means, 
our ministers of religion have been careful to conform to the 
pattern, which Christ and his Apostles left as our guide. 

And First: Where shall we find an account of the Saviour’s 
endeavoring to set forth the danger, which all men are in, by 
nature, of being doomed to a state of suffering, as intense and 
as durable as our divines have represented? We know that 
there are a few passages of the sayings of the Saviour, which 
our divines apply to a state of endless misery; and there are 
also some passages in the writings of the apostles, which they 
apply in the same way. But in relation to this fact there are 
two things to be carefully examined. 1. Allowing that in 
such passages both the Saviour and his apostles designed to 
set forth the doctrine of endless misery, is there, in a single in- 
stance, anything that goes to show, that such sufferings are to be 
endured on account of what men are by nature? gh itis 
not our intention, in this inquiry, to go imto any long inves- 
tigations of disputed passages of Scripture, it may be proper to 
notice two of the sayings of the Saviour, which are much used 
by our divines to enforce the terrors of the eternal world ; that 
it may be seen, that allowing they teach this tremendous doc- 
trine, they do not threaten such torments for what men are b 
nature ; but for their wicked conduct. The first we shall no- 
tice, is what the Saviour said respecting the sin of blasphemy 
against the Holy Ghost. He says, ‘Verily I say unto you, 
all sins shall be forgiven unto the sons of men, and 
mies wherewithsoever they shall blaspheme: but he that shall 
blaspheme against the Holy Ghost, hath never forgiveness, but is 
in danger of eternal damnation.’* Notwithstanding our divines 
are very sanguine in their belief, that in this passage the Sa- 
viour meant to set forth the danger of endless punishment, we 
presume there is not one who would pretend that it gives 
any support to the opinion that any one is in danger of 
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such punishment on account of the nature which he received 
from the father of our race. It is not because men possess the 
nature which the Creator has given, that they are in dan- 
ger, of which the Saviour gave warning ; but it is because of a 
sin, an actual transgression, which is expressly named. The 
other passage which we proposed to notice is found in 
Matt. xxv, which contains the parable of the sheep and goats. 
Concerning those on the left hand, the Saviour says, ‘These 
shall go away into everlasting punishment.’ There is no passage 
of Scripture which is more relied on to support the doc- 
trine of a hereafter, endless punishment, than this parable ; 
nor is there one which has been more frequently brought for- 
ward and improved for that purpose. But if we allow that 
this parable teaches this sentiment, we must, of course, allow 
that it refutes, beyond all controversy, the opinion that this — 
punishment is to be endured on account of man’s nature. The 
offences, which occasioned the sentence pronounced against 
those on the left hand, are stated as follows: ‘For I was an 
hungered, and ye gave me no meat: I was thirsty, and ye 
gave me no drink: I was a stranger, and ye took me not in: 
naked, and ye clothed me not: sick, and in prison, and ye vis- 
ited me not!’ In these specifications, no intimation is made 
that a depraved nature was the offence, which occasioned the 
severe sentence, pronounced against those on the left hand. 
The whole that was alleged was a neglect of moral duty. 

Having shown, that the Saviour did not, in the passages 
which are most relied on to support the doctrine of endless 
punishment, give the least intimation that men were in danger 
of such punishment, or even any punishment, for having such 
a nature as they are constituted with, we may proceed, 

2. To examine the passages, above noticed, in re- 
lation to the punishment threatened in them, The particular 
question, to which we shall direct our inquiry, is, whether in 
those passages we can find authority for supposing that the pun- 
ishment threatened, is to be endured in a future state of man’s 
existence? ‘That light may shine on this subject of inquiry, let 
us consider the question, whether it would not be reasonable 
to expect, that if the divine teacher intended in any instance, 
to give his disciples or others to understand that men were in 
danger of punishment in a future state, and to all eterni- 
ty, he would be particular in the words which he used, as well 
as in arranging them into sentences, so as to let it be distinctly 
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understood, that he was speaking on the subject of man’s here- 
after existence? We presume that no one will hesitate to an- 
swer this question in the affirmative ; but as so much depends 
on it, as it relates to our general subject, we think it advisable 
to bring to our assistance a circumstance which appears very 
much to strengthen the correctness of this conclusion. At the 
time when the Saviour delivered his last address in the temple, 
and denounced on the Jews the maledictions which are record- 
ed in the xxiii of Matt. including the damnation of hell, and 
certified them, that on them should come ‘all the righteous 
blood shed upon the earth, from the blood of righteous Abel 
unto the blood of Zacharias,’ he concluded by saying, ‘ Verily 
I say unto you, all these things shall come upon this gen- 
eration.’ The argument we draw from this circumstance is 
the following: If the Saviour thought it proper and expedient, 
when denouncing judgements, which were to be suffered in the 
generation in which he lived, to give the people such a positive 
statement with regard to the time of their execution, would he, 
when intending to teach-the doctrine of a state of punishment 
_ in a future world, avoid any intimation that indicated that he 
was speaking of a future state? Is this the manner of preach- 
ing now? Do our divines preach and write about the terrors 
which await us in a future world, without giving us to under- 
stand that they mean anything beyond our present state of ex- 
istence? Shall we be told that this particular argument may 
be allowed without weakening the evidence, contained in the 
passages in Mark and Matthew, in support of the doctrine 
which our divines have endeavored to support by them? And 
shall we be further told that the future state of man’s existence 
is clearly pointed out, in both passages, by the words there 
used to express the doctrine of damnation and punishment ? 
We say in reply, the word in the Greek Testament, which in 
Mark iii. 29, is rendered eternal, and in Matt. xxv, 46. 
everlasting, in our common version, does not, necessarily, ex- 
press endless duration ; neither does the Greek substantive, from 
which this adjective is derived, necessarily imply a strict eter- 
nity. ‘This is a point settled by the very best authorities, and 
allowed by all critics, who have any claims to biblical learn- 
ing. But for the accommodation of common readers we will 
here quote some examples: ‘And as he sat upon the mount 
of Olives, the disciples came unto him privately, saying, tell us, 
when shall these things be! and what shall be the sign of 
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thy coming, and of the end of the world,’ (sot alcivog.) Matt. 
xxiv. 3. Here we have the Greek word in its substantive 
form; and the reader will at once perceive the absurdity of 
rendering it by the English word eternity, for that would make 
the disciples ask their master, what would be the sign of the 
end of eternity! If the translators had rendered this word, by 
the term age, or dispensation, it would have been jus- 
tified by the answer which Jesus returned to his disciples; 
for he immediately proceeded to answer these questions, and 
was quite particular in describing the end concerning which 
they asked him, and warned them who might be in Judea at 
that time, to flee into the mountains. In giving his disciples 
authority to preach the gospel, as recorded Matt. xxviii. 20, 
Jesus concluded with the following most precious promise : 
‘And, lo, I am with you alway, even unto the end of the 
world (soi aicives) Amen.’ Here again we have the same Greek 
substantive. How would it do to render it by the word eter- 
nity? ‘This would make the Saviour promise to be with his 
disciples always, even unto the end of eternity! Heb. ix, 26, 
‘For then must he often have suffered since the foundation 
of the world ; but now once in the end of the world (réw aiévwv) 
hath he appeared, to put away sin by the sacrifice of himself.’ 
Here we have the substantive in the plural number. It would 
sound very uncouthly to say that Christ came once in the end 
of the eternities ; but to say he came once in the end of the 
ages, would not only sound well, but would give the true sense 
of the writer. 1 Cor. x, 11. ‘ Now all these things happen- 
ed unto them for ensamples ; and they are written for our ad- 
monition, upon whom the ends of the world (sév aiavev) are 
come.’ Here again we have the plural number. Would it 
be correct to suppose that the meaning of the apostle, in this 
passage, was that the ends of the eternaties had come? Many 
like examples might be quoted, but our subject does not re- 
quire it. As we said before, the subject is settled, and the 
question respecting the strict meaning and use of the Greek 
word, which the translators have rendered eternal, everlasting, 
forever, and forever and ever, is at rest. 

The question will arise in the minds of our readers, why our 
divines continue to make use of these words to prove a here- 
after state of suffering? We answer: They are not in this 
practice because they are ignorant of the facts which we have 
stated, but because they know that they have no other proof 
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of such a doctrine. They know likewise that their unlearned 
hearers and readers have been brought up from children to un- 
derstand these words to mean strictly an endless duration ; and 
having this prejudice of education in their favor, they are glad 
to improve such an advantage. Many of them have already 
found so much inconvenience from the reproofs of enlightened 
conscience, respecting this practice, that they have discontinu- 
ed it. And as soon as people generally shall have learned that 
these words do not prove what the clergy usé them to vindi- 
cate, no doubt the practice will be wholly abandoned. 


Now if we examine those passages in Mark iii, and Matt. 
xxv, which we have had under consideration, we shall find 
nothing in their respective connexions, which shows that the 
Saviour was treating on the subject of man’s future state. Even 
in the parable of the sheep and goats, which is so constant- 
ly urged in support of this doctrine of hereafter punishment, 
we find nothing which tends to lay thescene of the judgement, 
there described, in a future state, but much to the contrary. 
The time of this judgement is limited by the Saviour to the 
generation in which he lived on the earth, as any one may see, 
by carefully reading the whole of the discourse, into which he 
introduced it. It is also worthy of notice, that in order to at- 
tend this judgement, the son of man was to come in his glory 
with his holy angels, &c. Why, we would ask, should he come 
into this world, to judge mankind in another? Our divines now 
contend that the judgement here described is to take place af- 
ter all mankind are raised from the dead. But we ask, did the 
Saviour indicate any such thing? Besure, he did not. Our 
divines represent that this judgement is to be attended when 
this material world shall have been entirely destroyed. We 
ask again, did Jesus indicate any such thing? Most assuredly 
he did not. Our divines have asserted, thousands of times, that 
the judgement described in this parable is the last that ever will 
be. Again we ask, did the divine teacher say that this judg- 
ment would be the last? No such intimation. What good 
reason can our divines give us why all these infinitely impor- 
tant subjects should have been omitted, by the divine teacher, 
but carefully and fully stated by themselves? We presume 
that there is not a man in the world, who is free from errone- 
ous prejudices, who would be led, by reading this parable, in 
connexion with the whole discourse, in which it is recorded, 
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even to think of the future condition of mankind, after this mor- 
tal state shall end. But who, onhearing our present clergy ow 
this parable, would be likely to avoid the most horrible con- 
templations concerning a future state, that a fruitful imagina- 
tion could possibly inspire ? 

That there does in fact most evidently appear a very wide 
difference between our Saviour’s preaching, and the preaching, 
of our divines, we think no sober reflecting Christian will deny ; 
and we moreover think that there is no way to account for the 
cause of so great a difference, without allowing a corresponding 
difference between the views and doctrines which were com- 
municated by Jesus, and those which are now held forth in 
our pulpits. 


Secondly : Let us now inquire, whether Jesus and his apos- 
tles taught, as we are now taught, that man’s exposure to suffer 
endless misery was of such a character as to render it necessary 
for the Creator to interpose in our behalf, to save us from it ; 
and that he who, in the New Testament, is called the media- 
tor, is no less than God himself; and that his being God ren- 
ders his obedience and sufferings of infinite value, in relation 
to the salvation of man from such misery? To call on our di- 
vines to bring forward scripture proof of such preaching by Je- 
sus and his apostles would be utterly useless. Not, however, 
because they would refuse the attempt, but because they would 
multiply quotations, which would have no relation to the sub- 
ject. The fact is, neither Jesus nor his apostles ever intima- 
ted that mankind were in danger of such a state of torment, 
in the future world, as is represented by our divines, or that. 
God had made any provisions to save us from such a calamity. 
But this subject, which we say was never even hinted in the 
scriptures, constitutes one of the main pillars in the present the- 
ology ; and is a theme on which clerical eloquence exerts all its 
powers, and on which clerical rhetoric delights to bestow its 
choicest flowers. In what part of the New Testament do we 
learn, that either Jesus or his apostles labored to prove that 
he was God, the Creator of all things? If Jesus had intend- 
ed to impress this doctrine on his hearers, would he have told 
them, that he could do nothing of himself?' Would he have 
said to them, ‘I proceeded forth and came from God ; neither 
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came I of myself, but he sént me?’? If the divine teacher 
had been as desirous of persuading the people to believe that 
he was God himself, as are the preachers of the present day, 
why should he explicitly say, ‘ But of that day, and that hour, 
knoweth no man, no, not the angels that are in heaven, neither 
the Son, but my Father??? We cannot believe that Peter, 
on- the solemn day of Pentecost, would have called his risen 
and ascended Lord, a ‘man approved of God,’? if he had 
been half as zealous to make the Jews believe that he was the 
very Deity, as our divinés now are to gain proselytes to such 
an opinion. Nor does it appear rational to suppose that St 
Paul would have so particularly stated as he did, that there is 
one God, and one mediator between God and men, the man 
Christ Jesus, 4 if he had believed that this mediator was really 
God, and had also felt it to be his most solemn duty, not only to 
persuade the people so’ to believe, but also to guard them against 
a contrary belief, as against a most dangerous heresy. On 
this subject, we are fully persuaded, that there is a very wide 
difference between the teachings of Jesus and his apostles, and 
the preaching of our orthodox divines of the present schools. 


Thirdly : Ifwe examine, with any degree of candor, what the 
scriptures teach concerning the first transgression of man, and 
the consequences of that sin, it will be difficult to account for all 
that our divines have contended for, in relation to it. They 
have told us that God made a covenant with Adam, and that 
according to the terms of this covenant, Adam was to avoid eat- 
ing of the forbidden fruit, on pain of eternal punishment; and 
that this covenant constituted him the representative of all his 
posterity ; so that his sin could in strict justice, be imputed to 
all the unborn millions of his race. Moreover they contend 
that the Creator did actually impute Adam’s transgression to 
all mankind, in such manner and with such effect as entirely 
to corrupt our whole nature, and render it morally impossible 
that we should do anything well pleasing to God, while in such 
a state. Now, if we examine all that is said, respecting Adam’s 
transgression and its consequences, in Genesis, we shall find 
nothing said about a covenant which God made with Adam. 
We shall find nothing said about his being constituted the rep- 
resentative of his posterity. We shall find not one word indi- 
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cating that any of Adam’s descendants would be condemned 
for his offence ; nor yet that his sin would, in any way, be im- 
puted to them. We shall find nothing which in the least 
favors the notion that Adam would suffer for this first trans- 
gression in a future state, and that any of his offspring were in 
any danger of any such calamity. How are we toaccount for 
the omission of all that our divines have taught respecting this 
tremendous fall of man? We find not a single vestige of their 
doctrine in the records of the Old Testament. If divine wis- 
dom saw fit that something more should be known concerning 
the effects of the first transgression, than was revealed to Mo- 
ses, why was it not communicated by Jesus? It seems that 
‘he was perfectly satisfied with what Moses wrote respecting 
this subject ; if he had not been, no doubt he would have made 
such additions as in his wisdom he might have thought necessa- 
ry. But from Jesus we have nothing of all this wonderful, 
mysterious doctrine ; a doctrine that bas as much puzzled the 
ingenuity of our learned clergy, as it has violated the reason 
and common sense of mankind. Will it be said that it was 
left for our divines to discover and teach the great truths con- 
cerning the fall, and to make this subject, about which noth- 
ing is written in the Scriptures, plain to our understanding? 
We reply—they have never done this. But they have con- 
fused themselves, and bewildered others, while endeavoring to 
enlighten their adherents. We should do well to ask if these 
leaders of the church have ever attempted to make those great 
and momentous doctrines, which Jesus taught, plainer than they 
appear from his own statements? Have they more fully ex- 
pressed the impartial love of our Father who is in heaven, than 
did Jesus, as we read in Matt. v; or have they made our duty 
to love our enemies plainer, or enforced it more strongly than 
he has done? As it will assist us in making the comparison 
between the instructions’ of Jesus and those of our divines, we 
will quote his argument: ‘Ye have heard that it hath been 
said, thou shalt love thy neighbour, and hate thine enemy : 
but I say unto you, love your enemies, bless them that curse 
you, do good to them that hate you, and pray for them which 
despitefully use you, and persecute you; that ye may be the 
children of your Father which is in heaven: for he maketh his 
sun to rise on the evil and on the good, and sendeth rain on the 
just and on the unjust. or if ye love them which love you, 
what reward have ye? do not even the publicans the same? 
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And if ye salute your brethren only, what do ye more than oth- 
ers? do not even the publicans so? Be ye, therefore, perfect, 
even as your Father which is in heaven is perfect.’ In this 
Scripture we have one of the most essential points of doctrine, 
and that which, perhaps, more than any other, distinguishes the 
doctrine of Jesus from all the inventions of man, most clearly 
stated, and its moral efficacy strongly enforced. We are here 
taught that our heavenly Father is universal and impartial in 
his love to mankind; and that this love in him is an acting 
principle, which manifests its kindness in bountifully bestowing 
all needed blessings. ‘This goodness of God is presented as 
our example ; and we find our duty to our fellow beings made 
perfectly plain. Have our clergy ever attempted to make this 
doctrine of Jesus plainer than we find it in the Scripture? or 
have they labored to enforce its moral and practical tendency 
with more effect than did Jesus? Jesus commands us to bless 
them that curse us; but our divines have taught us that all 
mankind, by Adam’s offence, ‘lost communion with God, 
fell under his wrath and curse ; and were made liable to all the 
miseries of this life, to death itself, and to the pains of hell for- 
ever.’ By attending to the teachings of Jesus, who would ever 
have learned that all mankind were under God’s wrath and 
curse? But it surely would require but a short time to learn 
this awful fact from our divines ; for this is a favorite subject 
with them. God’s wrath and curse constitute a theme on 
which they delight to dwell, and one which they manage to 
great effect. ‘To understand and realize this wonderful doc- 
trine, is deemed absolutely necessary in forming the true Chris- 
tian; and no man is allowed to be such, who even doubts it. 
He may rejoice in the belief of the doctrine of Jesus, stated 
above, and may feel his heart glow with a pure affection for 
all mankind ; but if he doubts this terrible dogma of God’s wrath 
and curse, he is rejected from Christian communion as a vile 
heretic. We say, being fully convinced of the fact, that we 
know of nothing more unlike the doctrine of Jesus than this, 
which our divines profess and teach. 


Fourthly : Can we find, in the teachings of the Saviour, 
the doctrine, held up by our divines, concerning the infinite 
merits of his sufferings, as they regard our salvation from the 
torments of a future state? And did Jesus any where insist 
on the notion which we hear so much urged, that his suffer- 
ings for mankind would not save us from wrath hereafter, un- 
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less we repent and believe in him? Notwithstanding these sub- 
jects are constantly insisted on in our times, and held up as in- 
dispensable points of Christian faith, it isa most evident fact that 
the Saviour taught no such doctrine. He never intimated that 
his sufferings were necessary to save men from punishment in 
the future world, nor that it was necessary that men should be- 
lieve in him for any such purpose. That he taught the ne- 
cessity of men’s repenting of their errors and wicked practices, 
and of believing in him as a teacher whom God, in mercy to 
the world, had sent to enlighten the human family, and to re- 
deem our race from sin and its evil consequences; to set up a 
kingdom of righteousness here on earth, and to lead the benight- 
ed sons of Adam into the happy condition of obedience ; and 
moreover, to bless the world with the hope of immortality and 
eternal life,—is evident ; and a fact, which any one may learn, 
who will but read the lessons which he delivered to his disci- 
ples, and to the people who heard his gracious words. But 
he never blamed people because Adam sinned, nor did he ev- 
er intimate that our nature was offensive to our Creator. Nev- 
er did Jesus inform the people that he was sent to suffer in 
man’s room, to prevent his Father from sending his rational 
offspring to a state hereafter of unmerciful punishment; and 
that in order to render his sufferings effective to such an end, 
they must believe in him. All such teaching proceeds from 
that wisdom which our divines are exerting in direct opposi- 
tion to the instructions of our Saviour. 


Fifthly : The belief, that some of the human race will in- 
evitably suffer endless punishment, is now reckoned as an indis- 
pensable article of the Christian faith. But we ask if it was 
so estimated by Christ and his apostles? Did Jesus or any 
of his faithful servants ever require the confession of this faith ? 
If we do not mistake, all that Jesus required his disciples to 
believe, was that he was the Christ, the Son of God, and that 
he was a teacher whom God had sent. When Jesus asked 
his disciples the following question, ‘Whom say ye that I 
am?’! Simon Peter answered and said, ‘thou art the Christ, 
the Son of the living God!’ So entirely satisfactory was this 
confession, that the divine master bestowed on it the following 
approval: ‘Blessed art thou, Simon Barjona; for flesh and 
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blood hath not revealed it unto thee, but my Father which is 
in heaven.’ When Jesus was at the sepulchre of Lazarus, 
he spake on this wise to Martha:' ‘1 am the resurrection and 
the life: he that believeth in me, though he were dead, yet 
shall he live ; and whosoever liveth and believeth in me shall 
never die. Believest thou this?’ Martha in answer stated 
her faith in Christ thus,—‘ Yea, Lord, I believe that thou art 
the Christ, the Son of God, which should come into the 
world.’ When Philip baptized the Ethiopian, he first requir- 
ed a declaration of his faith, and for answer received the fol- 
lowing :* ‘I believe that Jesus Christ is the Son of God.’ 
St Paul has left a declaration of faith to which we shall do 
well if we strictly adhere. It is as follows:* ‘If thou shalt 
confess with thy mouth the Lord Jesus, and shalt believe in 
thine heart that God hath raised him from the dead, thou shalt 
be saved. For with the heart man believeth unto righ- 
teousness ; and with the mouth confession is made unto salva- 
tion. For the Scripture saith, whosoever believeth on him 
shall not be ashamed.’ . In these several declarations, which 
seem to comprehend all that we are required to believe, as 
disciples of Christ, we find no intimation that a belief in the 
endless punishment of any of the human family was included. 
We would by no means ask invidious questions ; but it necessa- 
rily‘belongs to our inquiry to ask if ever a good moralist, of 
respectable standing in society, could gain admittance into an 
Orthodox church, who was known not to believe in the endless 
punishment of some of the human race? We know that many 
such persons have been excommunicated from such churches, 
for no other offence than a disbelief of this doctrine. In re- 
spect to this particular, it evidently appears that the present 
creed differs widely from what constituted the true faith in the 
times of Jesus and his apostles. 


Sixthly : As has been stated, it is now believed and preach- 
ed, that this doctrine of endless punishment is intimate- 
ly connected with the highest glory of God, and the greatest 
good of the universe. Our inquiry, therefore, leads us to 
ask, whether Jesus and his apostles taught the people of their 
times, that the highest glory of the Father of our spir- 
its, Was connected with the endless torments of some of his 
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rational offspring? Surely, we find no authority for believing 
that the inspired founders: of Christianity held such a sentiment. 
In this most appalling doctrine, we are admonished of the evil 
tendency of error. Once allow that the doctrine of unmerci- 
ful punishment is true, and then follows the necessity of vindi- 
cating it, though we are compelled in doing it, to violate 
every moral principle, and of representing the perfectly holy, 
and most merciful Ruler of the universe, as not only destitute 
of that goodness which we find in ourselves, but as possess- 
ed of attributes which shroud his character in terrors of pal- 
pable darkness. The birth of Jesus, was announced by a 
heavenly messenger, as glad tidings of great joy which should 
be unto all people. If we place along with this joy-inspiring 
annunciation, the tremendous doctrine under consideration, is it 
possible to bring two subjects to compare, which would pre- 
sent a greater contrast? That we may have a still plainer 
view of the contrast between the doctrine of the Scriptures, and 
that which we have now under consideration, let us attempt a 
true representation of both. The doctrine in question allows that 
the Creator is just as much the author of the existence of those 
who are to suffer endless misery, as he is of the existence of 
those who are to be forever happy. It also allows that the mo- 
ral condition of the two classes is precisely the same ; all hay- 
ing sinned and come short of the glory of God. It moreover 
teaches that the distinction which is finally to be made between 
these two classes, is to be made according to the sovereign will 
and pleasure of the Creator. Now, if we carefully examine 
this subject, is there any way to avoid the conclusion that the 
author of our being is infinitely partial? ‘This doctrine also: 
teaches that the highest glory of the Creator is displayed in this 
infinite partiality, and in its awful consequences. We should 
do well to consider the question, how is it possible to im- 
agine a character more opposite to real goodness? If 
the Author of our being had been pleased to make all his 
creatures as miserable as possible, nothing but misery would 
then have been known, and the difference between good and 
evil could never have existed; one only would have been 
experienced. In this case, no intelligent being could have 
complained, as he could have nothing better thant his own 
condition to have compared it with. But it seems according 
to this doctrine, that the Supreme Being has taken the only 
method by which he could manifest himself to be possessed 
of infinite partiality and infinite cruelty. This is the awful, 
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appalling character which this doctrine attributes to God, ac- 
cording to the views we entertain. We say we cannot avoid 
this conclusion. To compare with this character of the Su- 
preme Being, suppose we take that which we have seen in the 
representation which Jesus gave of God’s universal, impartial 
love and goodness towards mankind. He proved that our 
Father in -heaven both loves all, and does good to all men, by 
appealing to his universal providence, and in particular to the 
same sunshine and rain, which all equally enjoy. ‘This char- 
acter of God is certainly corroborated by the general testimony 
of the Scriptures. ‘The Lord is good unto all, and his tender 
mercies are over all his works,’ is a declaration which is no 
where contradicted in the Scriptures of truth, nor is it refuted 
by any indications of divine providence. We earnestly entreat 
our readers to compare this doctrine with that which unites 
the endless misery of human beings with the highest glory of 
our Creator, and say if it be possible to discover any resem- 
blance between them, or to frame, even in imagination, two 
greater opposites. It is a fact which no man can deny, that the 
more we study the character of God as manifested in his 
works, the more we are convinced of his astonishing wis- 
dom and goodness, and the more we feel our hearts drawn 
to him, and our affections placed upon him. But it is a fact, 
which admits of no contradiction, that the more we examine 
the doctrine of our divines, which we have here noticed, the 
greater is its apparent deformity, and the more repulsive 
appears the character which it attributes to the very essence 
of goodness. 


Seventhly: Let us compare the doctrine of our divines, 
which maintains that whoever possesses the true spirit of Chris- 
tianity will so highly esteem the glory of God, that he will be 
perfectly willing that some of his fellow creatures should suf- 
fer hereafter and forever, and even so to suffer himself, for the 
purpose of advancing the divine glory, with the heavenly sen- 
timent expressed by Jesus thus :*—*TI say unto you, that like- 
wise joy shall be in heaven over one sinner that repenteth, 
more than over ninety and nine just persons, which need no 
repentance !’ In this comparison, we see two direct opposites. 
One is divinely lovely; the other is full of qualities which 
would degrade the very worst of men. 
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Eighthly : We have come to the last particular, which we 
proposed to compare with the teachings of Jesus. This par- 
ticular tenet supposes that the dreadful sufferings which the 
unhappy will endure, in the future world, will greatly enhance 
the felicity of the blessed. Letus ask, why did not Jesus state 
this doctrine, if he knew it was true? Why did he state the re- 
verse, aswe have seen above? Why did he say that joy shall be 
in heaven over one sinner that repenteth, more than over ninety 
and nine just persons, which need no repentance? _» Why did 
he not say, there shall be as much joy in heaven over impeni- 
tent sinners, who shall blaspheme God forever, and endure ev- 
erlasting torment, as over such as shall be washed from all sin, 
and who shall serve God in holiness? 


To conclude: Having extended the foregoing comparison 
to a greater length than was contemplated in the beginning, we 
shall endeavor to render short what we shall further add. We 
say then, that whoever will carefully examine the account we 
have in the New Testament of the manner of preaching of Je- 
sus and his apostles ; also of the means which by them were 
used for the purpose of promoting the religion which they taught 
to the people, and will patiently compare them with the man- 
ner of preaching practised by our divines, and the means which 
they now use to promote the religion in which they believe, 
will feel entirely satisfied, that the manner and means of the 
latter are quite as different from those of the former, as are the 
tenets of their faith from those taught by divine authority. 

Surely, we should search in vain to find examples of divine 
authority for our prayer meetings, our conference meetings, 
our inquiring meetings, and anxious meetings and our whisper- 
ing meetings. It does not belong to the labors of this work of 
comparison, to say any thing respecting the motives of those 
who are engaged in these practices; yet one thing is very 
obvious, and that is, if their motives were of the very worst 
sort, and were they really engaged in the greatest earnestness, 
to effect evil in society, even to bring the whole country into 
ecclesiastical bondage, there would be no need of their discon~ 
tinuing the use of those practices. Look at the immense ma- 
chinery which they work, and at the power by which it moves, 
and then ask what need would there be of stopping these wheels, 
or of laying aside this machinery, if it were the real fixed design 
of our clergy to accumulate wealth sufficient to control both 
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the religious and political interests of our country? What 
better means could they employ for the purpose of accomplish- 
ing such an end? First, we are told that our immortal souls 
are in awful danger, and that the souls of our fellow men 
throughout the world are in the same danger. Secondly, we 
are taught to believe that we can not only lessen our own dan- 
ger by giving money, but that this money may be the means 
of saving the souls of others, even in distant countries, from 
this danger of everlasting ruin. Thus are the best feelings of 
our nature, and the strongest passions we possess, brought into 
action to promote this amassing of wealth. As soon as giving 
money becomes fashionable, and it has been so for a long time, 
then comes human pride zealously to the work, and what is 
called the Lord’s treasury is made fat, and the hearts of those 
who have the disposal of the money are made glad. We do not 
say whether their joy be holy, or unholy; but we feel quite 
confident that were they capable of views and motives of the 
most sordid cast, they could make use of no means which 
would better correspond with their design, than those which 
they now employ. And we feel confident also, that if spiritual 
pride and hypocrisy constituted the whole power which moved 
their system, its motion would not vary from what it now is. 
Moreover, we are further confident, that if, in room of endeavor- 
ing to follow the example of Jesus and his early disciples, 
they had taken for their pattern the proceedings of the religious 
enemies of Christ and his gospel, there would have been no ne- 
cessity of their varying from the means and practice in which 
they are engaged. 

On looking round on all this vast scenery, we see the inscrip- 
tion, which caused the proud king of Babylon to tremble, on 
all its walls. ‘The whole is weighed in the balance, and found 
wanting. 

H. B. 
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Arr. XXXVIII. 


The comparative amount of Evidence required by the doctrines 
of Endless Misery and Universal Salvation. 


To produce a firm persuasion of its truth, in a reasonable 
mind, which requires the most unequivocal, and the greatest 
amount of evidence, the doctrine of endless misery, or, that of 
universal salvation? ‘This is a question, to the writer, at least, 
of very high importance, and one, too, which he does not rec- 
ollect to have seen particularly discussed. It is a question, he 
is aware, which demands a more critical and extended exam- 
ination than he has leisure, or ability, to give it ; but in the hope 
of being in some degree useful to the readers of the Expositor, 
we propose to throw out a few hints upon it in the following 
article. 

With respect to the existence of God, a supernatural revela- 
tion from him, and the doctrines which it inculeates, we all 
‘walk by faith, and not by sight.’ These are subjects not 
tangible, nor capable of ocular demonstration. We never saw, 
nor heard, nor handled God, in whom we believe ; and have, 
therefore, no knowledge of him through the medium of our 
natural senses. We have had no personal acquaintance with 
the reputed authors of the books of Scripture, and do not 
positively know, therefore, that these books are their produc- 
tions, or, that there ever were such men in existence. 

Neither Moses, nor the prophets, nor the apostles, were 
seen, by us, when engaged in the composition of the works 
which are attributed to them, respectively; and of course, we 
have no assurance from actual observation, that the whole are 
not the forgeries of some unknown period. We have no means 
of determining by the natural senses, that the peculiar doctrines 
inculcated by revelation are not all false, or, that the hopes 
which they awaken, are not visionary and groundless. 

We have not made the tour of eternity, nor have any of 
us seena map of it, of undisputed authority and accuracy ; and 
therefore, we cannot determine by these means, nor by’ any 
ordinary means, that man exists there at all, or, if he does, 
whether he is happy or miserable, or, whether his condition be 
changeless or changeable. These things, and many others, re- 
lating to this subject, we do not hesitate to acknowledge. In 
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these cases, as in multitudes of others, of a secular character, 
the nature of the subjects does not admit of this sort of evidence. 

But still, in conceding these points, we do not mean to ad- 
mit, nor does the concession imply, that our faith in the exist- 
ence of God, of a supernatural revelation, and of a future, 
happy existence, is without competent evidence. ‘Though we 
have none from actual observation, and none which is tangible, 
if I may so express myself, we have proof of another kind, 
which is as strong, as unequivocal, and as satisfactory, to our 
minds, and we think to every unprejudiced mind, which has 
made itself master of the subject, as that which we derive, in 
ordinary cases, through the medium of the natural senses. In- 
deed, we have, it is believed, all the proof which the nature of 
the subject, or of any subject of a similar character, can possi- 
bly, or at least, reasonably, admit. 

But it is not my present object to go into an examination of 
the evidences of the divine existence, of the inspiration and 
truth of the scriptures, nor of the doctrmes which they teach: 
in other words, it is not the design of this article to prove that 
there is a God, that the Bible is a revelation from him, nor 
that man will exist, either happy or miserable, in a state after 
the present. As all Christians are agreed on these points, I 
assume them as true in this discussion. 

My inquiries will relate to the amount of evidence necessa- 
ry to produce, in a reasonable mind, a firm belief in one, or 
the other, of two doctrines, which the believers in its inspi~ 
ration and truth, suppose the Bible to teach. [I allude to the 
doctrine of endless misery, and that of universal salvation. 
The latter of these, I firmly believe to be the truth of God plain- 
ly revealed inthe Scriptures. The great body, however, of the 
Christian world believe, or, profess to believe, the former. Now 
for the sake of illustration let us permit these opposite systems 
of faith to stand as hypotheses. Neither of them, we have 
seen, is susceptible of proof through the medium of the natural 
senses. ‘They rest, respectively, on evidence cognizable by a 
different tribunal—by the reason and understanding of man, 
and by these only. 

This tribunal, however, it should be remembered, has not 
the power, neither is it its province, to create the truth of ei- 
ther of these doctrines, nor the evidences by which it is sup- 
ported ; but to decide upon their admissibility and competence. 
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‘The truth of any system, or, of any part of a system of 
faith, and the evidence, or lack of evidence, for its support, 
are subjects entirely extraneous to the powers of the human 
mind, and exist wholly independent of them. It is the office 
of these powers to examine the evidence adduced for the 
support of any controverted proposition; to judge of its appli- 
cableness, and then, to determine whether it be of such a kind, 
and of such an amount, as to remove all reasonable doubts 
from the mind. If such be the result, the proposition is prov- 
ed, and as indisputably proved, so far as the convictions of the 
mind are concerned, as it could be were it susceptible of a 
mathematical demonstration. We should be as effectually se- 
cured against the influence of suspense, or indecision, in the 
one case as in the other. : 

Now with respect to the doctrines of interminable misery 
and universal salvation, the evidence, at least, the main evi- 
dence, that without which all other kinds would be utterly in- 
applicable and incompetent, must be furnished, if furnished at 
all, by a supernatural revelation from God. The volume of 
nature, and the book of human reason, afford no indubitable 
and decisive proofs of the one or the other. They may, 
and unquestionably do, exhibit many indications of a very 
encouraging character; they may awaken many animating, 
and some very sanguine hopes; but they can decide no- 
thing. They are splendid and masterly productions, and 
furnish much important information on a vast variety of 
topics; but they have no chapter particularly devoted to the 
illustration of man’s eternal happiness, or misery. By the ne- 
cessity of the case then, we are driven to the law and the tes- 
timony of Heaven. By these, the deficiency must be sup- 
plied, if supplied at all, It can be derived from no other 


sSOUrCE. 


Let us suppose, then, that the Bible is. a revelation from 
God; that it contains a disclosure of his will and purposes re- 
specting the final destination of man; and, that he designed, 
in giving it, to furnish us with such evidence of the doctrine of 
the endless misery of some men, or, of the endless happiness 
of all, as the nature of the cases, respectively, demanded ; to 
which of these doctrines, should we naturally suppose he 
would attach the greater amount, and the more direct and un- 
equivocal kind of evidence? Is it not a most obyious fact that 
the less probable doctrine demands the greater amount of evi- 
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dence, and the more probable doctrine, the less amount? 
Which then, let me ask, appears to be, under the divine gov- 
ernment, the more probable, the truth of endless misery, or, 
of universal salvation? Which of these doctrines is the more 
in accordance with our natural convictions of the intentions 
and dealings of the almighty and all-merciful Being who 
made us, and who has hitherto protected and blessed us? 

He is our Father, and the father and friend of all man- 
kind. In nature and providence, at least, he is ‘ good to all, 
and his tender mercies are over all his works.’ He opened 
the fountains from which numberless streams of security and 
comfort flow around us and within us. Is it probable, then 
that when all these shall cease to flow in death, he will 
open others of. unmixed and unending anguish and wo? 
Is it not more probable, from all we know of God, 
that when the fountains of time dry up, he will open 
for us as good, or better ones in eternity? ‘These are ques- 
tions of high importance. They involve a point of doctrine 
on which, it is believed, Christians of all communions are much 
in the habit of erring. It is an obvious fact, though rarely 
permitted to have its just influence in discussions of this sort, 
that if two things are affirmed of God, or of any other being, 
one of which exactly corresponds with his general character, 
and the uniform tenor of his conduct, and the other decidedly 
opposes them, and all we have ever seen or known of him, it 
necessarily requires a much greater amount of evidence to 
produce a belief of the latter than of the former. Ordinary 
proof, and the usual quantity, are sufficient in the one case, but 
they are obviously insufficient in the other. 

Now, is not the doctrine of endless holiness and happiness 
much more consistent with the acknowledged nature and will of 
God, and with all we have seen or known of him in his works, 
than that of endless sin and misery? And are not the final 
holiness and happiness of all men, much more consistent with 
our natural convictions of the nature and will, and works, of 
the great and good God, than the endless sin and misery of the 
greater part, or, even of one? Nothing presents itself to my 
mind with greater claims to certainty. 

It is admitted on all hands, that all the perfections of God 
are properly infinite. His wisdom and power and goodness, 
are without beginning, without limits, and without end. They 
are inherent properties of his nature, and will remain such, with- 
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out the least abatement or variation, through interminable ages. 
Now with this view of God, a proposition which attributes weak- 
ness to him, must require a far greater amount of evidence to 
produce belief in it, than one which ascribes to him the natural 
effects of omnipotence. The one is natural, the other unnatur- 
al. The one is probable, the other improbable, and obviously 
impossible. 

So of his wisdom and goodness ; if a proposition, or a doc- 
trine, ascribe to him acts which are plainly foolish and malevo- 
lent, it must require very extraordinary proof indeed to make 
a reasonable mind believe it. A much less amount of evidence 
would produce, in the same mind, a firm faith in deeds which 
were the natural results of wisdom and benevolence. Now as 
God is almighty and infinitely wise, he can make all men holy 
and happy if he will; and, as he is infinitely good, he must, 
from his own nature, it would seem, be disposed to do it. 

From the foregoing remarks, it follows, inevitably, that the 
doctrine of endless misery requires for its support a much great- 
er amount of evidence, and evidence, too, of a much more ex- 
traordinary character, than that of universal salvation, because 
the former is contrary to our natural convictions of the divine 
perfections, and the latter in perfect accordance with them. 
This is a point of great consequence, and ought to be closely 
examined, and well understood. It is usually viewed in quite 
a different, and, therefore, erroneous light. 

The heresy of eternal damnation has been so long, and so 
generally, prevalent, that the burden of proof has, by common 
consent, been thrown on the other side of the question. The 
doctrine of endless misery is every where assumed as the truth, 
and the advocate of universal salvation is called upon to mar- 
shal an enormous amount of plain, unequivocal proof, or, give up 
his faith. Now by the foregoing discussion it has been shown 
clearly, and I think conclusively, that this course is wrong,— 
that it reverses the natural order of things. It violates a rule, 
the correctness of which is as obvious as the sun at noon day, 
and, which is uniformly followed in all other cases, viz. that 
the more probable side of a proposition should be assumed as 
true, till the other is indubitably proved. According to this ob- 
vious and universal rule, the doctrine of universal salvation 
ought to be taken for granted, until that of endless misery is 
shown to be true by an overwhelming amount of the, most ex- 
plicit and irrefragable testimony. 
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But this has never been done, and never will be done. 
The great amount of clear and explicit evidence is found, on 
examination, to be on the side of universal salvation ; while the 
opposite doctrine, which demands a much greater, is found, on 
proper inquiry, to have much less amount, and that drawn 
from different and parabolical passages, which, by the fairest 
rules of construction and interpretation, have been shown to 
afford it no support at all. 


The view I have taken of this subject, will be strengthened 
and confirmed by a reference to some cases by way of illus- 
tration. The history of Napoleon Bonaparte is before the 
world. The astonishing powers of his mind, especially as a 
warrior, and the splendor of his military achievements, are ac- 
knowledged by all nations. His martial exploits are fami- 
liar to our children. Now should a historian rise up and 
affirm that Napoleon was weak and cowardly ; that he had 
no knowledge of military tactics, and no ambition to know 
them; that he was frequently repulsed and routed by a 
handful of raw troops, when at the head of a numerous and 
well-disciplined army—it would require very extraordinary, 
and a very uncommon amount of evidence, to make us be- 
lieve him, because his assertions would be in direct oppo- 
sition to the known character and career of the man. 

We are acquainted with the character of Howard the 
Philanthropist. He immortalized his name by deeds of be- 
nevolence. His life and his fortune were spent in prisons 
and dungeons, in unwearied efforts to meliorate the condi- 
tion of their unfortunate inmates. Now what kind, and 
what sum, of evidence would be sufficient to produce a firm 
belief, in a reasonable mind, acquainted with his history, 
that Howard all along cherished a secret determination to 
rivet more firmly the chains, and to augment the suffer- 
ings, of a majority of those he visited? 

But a little time since, the story of a glorious revolution 
in France reached us. It told us that the illustrious La- 
fayette instantly ranged himself with the champions of liberty 
and the rights of man, and we readily believed the account. 
It was precisely what we should have expected, in such a 
crisis, from the prince of patriots and of civil freedom in 
the old world. But what evidence, kind readers, would 
have been sufficient to have produced an undoubted belief 
of an opposite account of him? 
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Once more and I have done. Suppose some one should 
write a learned commentary on the life of Washington, the 
father of his country, and the friend of his race, and at- 
tempt to prove, from certain passages in it, that during the 
whole revolutionary struggle, he was intriguing with the min- 
ions of the British king to effect the subjugation of eight 
out of the thirteen united colonies! What amount of evi- 
dence would be necessary to support such an allegation ? 
Would not a vast sum of the most explicit and unequiv- 
ocal proof be demanded? Indeed, would it not be utterly 
impossible to produce, in the mind of an American, a be- 
lief in an assertion so obviously unfounded and slanderous ? 
It most assuredly would. But let us not forget that the 
belief of such imputations as I have now supposed, would 
form but a faint absurdity when compared with that of be- 
hieving that endless misery will be inflicted, or, permitted, 
by that God ‘who will have all men to be saved and to 
come to the knowledge of the truth;’ and, ‘who doeth ac- 
cording to his own will in the armies of heaven, and among 
the inhabitants of the earth.’ 

we 


Arr. XXXIX. 
Witchcraft. 


Letters on Demonology and Witchcraft. By Walter Scott, Bart. 
New York, J. & J. Harper, 1830. 


This is the eleventh of a series of volumes, the publication 
of which is now progressing in New York, under the general 
title of the ‘ Family Library.’ Most of the volumes, so far, are 
of a popular and standard character, and from writers of distin- 
guished reputation in Europe and America. The workis exe- 
cuted with taste and neatness, and with mechanical uniformity. 

The volume before us is from the pen of that long unknown, 
but now ascertained and most untiring author, Sir Walter Scott. 
Its subject is sufficiently indicated by its title. We rejoice 
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that such a man—a man of such popular influence over the 
reading public on both sides of the Atlantic,—has, in this case, 
turned his attention from the fields of imagination and romance, 
to a philosophical examination of the grounds of a large portion 
of the superstitions which have bewildered, distracted and tor- 
mented mankind in all ages of the world. We could, indeed, 
wish that Sir Walter had shown a little less respect for the pop- 
ular delusions which still linger among the lochs and castles of 
his favorite Scotland. His manifest fear of offending too griev- 
ously the quite general sentiment at home and in the kirk, is the 
greatest objection we are willing to offer against the produc- 
tion under review. We say, under review; for we have cho- 
sen to introduce the observations we are about to make, under 
this form, though it is not our present purpose, if to us were 
given the ability, to indite a ‘ regular built’ critical analysis of 
the contents of the work,—interspersed, after the fashion of mod- 
ern reviewers, with an exposure of objectionable sentiments, 
and carpings at the style, &c., of the author. We wish, rather, 
to make this an occasion for performing an humble part towards 
the demolition and removal of that huge pile of superstitions 
which have been, and to this day are, to a considerable extent, 
the curse of society. 

That, in the present age, and particularly in our own coun- 
try, most of the revolting mysteries of ancient times are dis- 
carded, is a remark which we take both pride and pleasure in 
recording. Before the light of science, the Roman Pantheon 
has fallen, and the Elfin world of Northern Europe brought 
very nearly to its final consummation. And, if we do not mis- 
judge from present appearances, we think signs are discovered 
of the falling into disrepute of the Zoroasteran theory, so far, 
as it relates to the actual personification of the evil principle, 
under either of the names of Pluto, Beelzebub, Satan, Devil, 
Old Nick or Old Harry. Still, it must be confessed, that ev- 
en now, kindred superstitions linger amongst us, which need to 
be chased, like ‘ forms without form,’ out of creation—or rath- 
er, we should say, out of the human brain, where alone they 
ever had an abiding place. We allude to a lurking, and in some 
cases an avowed, belief in evil genii and their works of dark- 
ness accomplished through the instrumentality of sorcerers, nec- 
romancers, witches, ghosts, &c. There is, strange as the fact 
may appear, in most minds, a secret chamber for the riotings 
of superstition. It is characteristic—perhaps an infirmity—of 
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all weak minds, to hanker after the marvellous. "Tangible facts, 
common-sense matters, are too earth-born to suit their etherial 
fancies. And even men of sedater cast, having listened in 
childhood to the fairy tales and legends of the nursery, have 
been unable in subsequent life, with all the vigor of manhood 
and the sage maxims of philosophy upon them, to erase, entire- 
ly, the pernicious and troublesome impressions, first written on 
the pure ‘ white paper’ of their minds. We believe it was the 
plaintive Burns, who, in some remarks tending to disprove the 
current belief in hobgoblins and ghosts, says, in conclusion, 
that he himself found it impossible, even then, to pass a certain 
church-yard in the night, without turning his head instinctively 
at almost every step, to satisfy himself that a ghost was not at 
his heels! First impressions, we all know, are apt to be the 
last impressions. ‘The resolution and labor immense, of oblit- 
erating them in mature life. How important, then, that all who 
have the charge of youth, guard against those impressions which 
may harass and embitter life to its very end ! 

‘That certain persons are, or have been, in possession of a hid- 
den art, acquired in virtue of a compact with the prince of infer- 
nus, the father of evil, is a belief which is said to have cbtained 
the sanctions of the Scriptures,—particularly of the Old 
Testament. And in combatting this doctrine, it is possi- 
ble we may render ourselves liable to censure from such as are 
of this opinion. That, from time immemorial, there have been 
persons pretending to exercise the mysterious art of witcheraft, 
cannot be denied. We know that such persons existed in 
most, if not all of the different periods of the world, in which 
the several books of Scripture were written. The world has 
always been troubled with similar impostors. But we think 
little is hazarded in saying, that in all those cases, an imposi- 
tion was practised—with success it may have been,—but after 
all, it was imposition. We know of no case in Scripture, in 
which mention is made of witchcraft, where it will not be the 
most rational to conclude, that the witch or wizard was an im- 
postor, not having the power, derived from an intercourse with 
the invisible world, which she or he professed to have. ‘True, 
there were laws against witchcraft. And so there should be, 
against sucha pernicious imposition. But there isno evidence, 
we think, that the divine legislator, in the giving of those laws, 
sanctioned their pretensions to a supernatural power. By the 
profession of this, they did, indeed, trouble mankind. And the 
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iniquity of their professions and practices was a sufficient rea- 
son why their impositions should be rebuked and prohibited. 
Take the strongest case mentioned—that of the witch of Endor. 
There is no direct evidence that she raised Samuel from the 
grave. Certainly he did not appear, unless we may credit the 
testimony of the witch herself, which is worth nothing in the 
case. Saul did not seehim. The supposition which has been 
made is not improbable that she imposed upon Saul by ven- 
triloquous powers. But, admit she actually did raise Samuel. _ 
The reader then may account for her own surprise at the sight 
of him, on the ground that she had performed what she herself 
never dreamed she could perform—a miracle! Is it credible 
that God should see fit in this case, to cause her pretensions to 
be realized? Certainly, by no other power than his, could the 
dead be raised. If it be supposed that devils and witches have 
the power of disturbing the repose of the dead, of raising them 
to life, or of calling the spirits of saints from their final home,— 
but we leave the reader to follow out the appalling consequences 
of such a supposition! - Our author, in the work before us, 
maintains, and with much learning and seeming plausibility, 
that the original Hebrew word rendered witch did not express 
what has since been understood by witchcraft; but that it sig- 
nified simply a medicator of poisons, combined with the charac- 
ter of a Pythoness or false prophetess. 


Believing, then, that the Scriptures do not sanction the pop- 
ular notion on this subject, we shall proceed to review the re- 
maining grounds on which this belief rests. And this we shall 
do, in the hope of contributing an humble part towards remoy- 
ing some of those popular superstitions which have been the 
scourge of other times, and which, disguise the fact as we may, 
are not without an abiding place in more minds than is perhaps 
generally supposed, even in our own time. 

The advocates of whatever comes under the general de- 
nomination of demonology and witchcraft, rest for support, 
we suppose, on the two following points :— 

1. Universality of belief. 

2. On certain wonderful exploits alleged to have been 
performed. . 

The definition of our subject is this—that certain persons 
are supposed to possess a hidden art, acquired in virtue of a 
compact with infernal spirits, by which they can perform 
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miraculous exploits, contrary to the ordinary course of na- 
ture. Charms, spells, incantations, &c. are said to be some of 
the means by which they accomplish their diabolical purpos- 
es. Witches are commonly supposed to be attended by an 
imp, a kind of subordinate devil, seldom if ever visible, but of 
great service in the accomplishment of the dark and malignant 
works of witchcraft. 
We proceed then to the discussion of the subject. 


1. If universal belief is to be considered sufficient evidence 
to establish the truth of a position, then indeed we should feel 
compelled to say, that the existence of witchcraft and other 
kindred delusions, is no longer a matter of doubt. That sucha 
belief has existed, even from the earliest dates, and among 
civilized nations, no one can deny; and as far as we have had 
intercourse with the portion of the human race, which is in a 
barbarous state, a belief in the existence of beings correspond- 
ing with what we understand by demons, witches, &c., is found 
universally to prevail. But while we admit the fact claimed, 
we do not admit that such belief is good evidence to prove 
anything, except that superstition and credulity have been just 
as universal. On many points, to which the mind will readily 
recur, universal belief has been found palpably erroneous. We 
will name but a single case : but about three hundred years ago, 
if we are not mistaken in point of time, the universal belief was, 
that the earth which we inhabit was the centre around which 
the sun made his daily revolution. This belief was not con- 
fined to the ignorant and unlearned, but was embraced by 
learned men ; by scholars and philosophers. And it is but two 
hundred years since Galileo, who taught the present received 
theory of the earth’s motion, was threatened with severe pun- 
ishment by the Holy Inquisition, unless he would renounce his 
doctrine, and bind himself by an oath, never to maintain or 
support it, either in conversation or by writing ; as his opinions 
were pronounced by the church of Rome to be heresy and 
contrary to the Scriptures. Here, then, is an example of uni- 
versal belief, in relation not to a speculative point, but to a vis- 
ible object, and that, too, the most glorious object in nature, 
wherein the great mass of mankind was, most unquestionably, 
in a gross mistake. We think this alone sufficient to show that 
universal belief furnishes, of itself, no proof of any position, as 
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it may be erroneous; and since it may be erroneous, it has 
no strength to support the theory in question. , 

2. In an age of ignorance and superstition, when the belief 
in demons and witches was prevalent, and when too there were 
laws for the punishment of witchcraft, which acknowledged 
the fact of their supernatural powers, cases would often hap- 
pen, where, out of sheer malice, profligate and abandoned 
persons sought to wreak their vengeance on an enemy by a 
charge of witchcraft. So slight was the evidence necessary to 
convict the supposed culprit, that when suspicion was once 
awakened, such evidence was seldom wanting. We state 
the following case from the author before us, to show on 
what grounds English courts of justice proceeded, even as 
late as the latter part of the 17th century. 


‘We are informed by Roger North, that a case of this kind happened 
at the assizes in Exeter, where his brother, the Lord Chief-Justice did 
not interfere with the crown trials, and the other judge left for execu- 
tion a poor old woman, condemned, as usual, on her own confession, 
and on the testimony of a neighbor, who deponed that he saw a cat 
jump into the accused person’s cottage window at twilight, one even- 
ing, and that he verily believed the said cat to be the Devil ; on which 
precious testimony the poor wretch was accordingly hanged.’ p. 228. 


If an enemy, or troublesome neighbor, could be despatched 
so easily, the makers of the laws against witchcraft cannot 
escape the charge of having placed in the hands of the vile 
and infamous, a fearful weapon which they could wield at plea- 
sure, for the destruction of such as they either feared or hated. 
That a vast number of the prosecutions, and consequent exe- 
cutions, for witchcraft, originated in the malice and wicked- 
ness of open or concealed enemies, is what we think no one, 
who has given the subject the slightest attention, will be pre- 
pared to deny. But though we fully believe that the moving 
cause for prosecutions may be chiefly ascribed to malice and 
revenge, yet we are ready to admit that other causes might, 
and probably did, operate. When we consider the gross dark- 
ness and superstitions which characterize the times, when the 
witch delusion prevailed, it is not to be doubted that many things 
would frequently occur, of seemingly difficult solution, which, 
however, a little plain common sense would readily explain, 
But it was far more easy to charge such to the score of witch- 
craft, than to task the faculties, and by the aid of reason and 
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common sense, seek an explanation in natural causes. Hence, 
if a blight destroyed the crop,—it was the work of witchcraft. 
If an epidemic seized upon the sheep, or cattle,—it was as- 
cribed to the same cause. If any one was attacked with fits, 
or disorders of an unusual character, the regular course was to 
charge the affliction to the ever active and wicked machina- 
tions of witcheraft. We state the following case to show that 
the opinion we have advanced of the malicious and wicked 
character of many of the prosecutions for witchcraft, is not with- 
out good foundation. We extract again from Sir Walter 
Scott : . 


‘ About 1634, a boy called Edmund Robinson, whose father, a very 
poor man, dweltin Pendle Forest, the scene of the alleged witching, 
declared, that while gathering bullees (wild plums perhaps), in one of the 
glades of the forest, he saw two greyhounds, which he imagined to be- 
long to gentlemen in that neighborhood. The boy reported that, seeing 
nobody following them, he proposed to have a course ; but though a hare 
was started, the dogs refused to run. On this, young Robinson was about 
to punish them with a switch, when one Dame Dickenson, a neigh- 
bor’s wife, started up instead of the one greyhound; a little boy in- 
stead of the other. The witness averred, that Mother Dickenson of- 
fered him money to conceal what he had seen, which he refused, say- 
ing ‘Nay, thou art a witch.’ Apparently, she was determined he 
should have‘full evidence of the truth of what he said, for, like the 
Magician Queen in the Arabian Tales, she pulled out of her pocket a 
bridle, and shook it over the head of the boy who had so lately repre- 
sented the other greyhound. He was directly changed into a horse; 
Mother Dickenson mounted, and took Robinson before her. 'They 
then rode to a large house, or barn, called Hourstoun, into which Ed- 
mund Robinson entered with others. He there saw six or seven per- 
sons pulling at halters, from which, as they pulled them, meat ready 
dressed came flying in quantities, together with lumps of butter, por- 
ringers of milk, and whatever else might, in the boy’s fancy, complete 
a rustic feast. He declared, that while engaged in the charm, they 
made such ugly fuces, and looked so fiendish, that he was frightened.’ 
pp. 214, 215. 


This affair ended in nearly a score of persons being com- 
mitted to prison; and the consequence was, that young Robin- 
son was carried from church to church in the neighborhood, 
that he might recognize the faces of persons he had seen at 
the rendezvous of the witches. ‘The account finally concludes 
by saying, ‘the boy afterwards acknowledged, in his more 
advanced years, that he was instructed and suborned to swear 
to those things against the accused persons, by his father and 
others.’ 
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This story is marked with strong features of witchcraft, suf- 
ficiently wonderful to commend it to the belief of all lovers of 
the marvellous. Two grey-hounds are transformed into two 
human beings; and then one of them is again transformed into 
a horse ; and good fare, sufficient to furnish a rustic feast, is 
obtained ready dressed merely by pulling a halter. One 
could not desire a better witch story than this; and yet, though 
sworn to in a court of justice, it turns out in the end to be 
the mere fabrication of a profligate and malicious old man. 
On this occasion twenty persons were imprisoned. Whether 
they were condemned and executed, the writer does not in- 
form us; but as few in those times, charged with witchcraft, 
escaped with life, they probably were all put to death. 

Another case to the same point, which we quote from Scott, 
relates to a much higher character : 


‘The Earl of Mar, brother of James IIT. of Scotland, fell under the 
king’s suspicion, for consulting with witches and sorcerers how to 
shorten the king’s days. On such a charge, very inexplicitly stated, 
the unhappy Mar was bled to death in his own lodgings, without ei- 
ther trial or conviction; immediately after which catastrophe, twelve 
women of obscure rank, and three or four wizards, or warlocks, as they 
were termed, were burned at Edinburgh, to give colour to the Earl’s 

uilt. ’ 
d In the year 1537, a noble matron fell a victim to a similar charge. 
This was Janet Douglas, Lady Glammis, who, with her son, her sec- 
ond husband, and several others, stood accused of attempting James’ 
life by poison, with a view to the restoration of the Douglas family, 
of which Lady Glammis’s brother, the Earl of Angus, was the head. 
She died much pitied by the people, who seem to have thought the 
articles against her forged for the purpose of taking her life; her kin- 
dred, and very name, being so obnoxious to the king.’ p. 242. 


Much more to the same purpose might be produced to show 
the dreadful extent to which cruel and unprincipled men ear- 
ried their vindictive and murderous purpose into effect, through 
the means of pretended witchcraft. 

Besides the power of afflicting persons with extraordinary 
fits and diseases of an unusual character,—sinking ships at sea— 
destroying crops—sending strange diseases among cattle, and 
even taking life itself, which witches have been supposed to 
possess, there is another class of exploits, of not quite so black 
a character, which they are said often to exhibit. The follow- 
ing is from the same author. 
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‘In the year 1772, a train of transactions commencing upon Twelfth 
Day, threw the utmost consternation into the village of Stockwell, 
near London, and impressed upon some of its inhabitants the inevita- 
ble belief that they were produced by invisible agents. The plates, 
dishes, china, and glass-ware, and small moveables of every kind, con- 
tained in the house of Mrs. Golding, an elderly lady, seemed sudden- 
ly to become animated, shifted their places, flew through the room, 
and were broken to pieces. The particulars of tiis commotion were 
as curious, as the loss and damage occasioned in this extraordinary 
manner were alarming and intolerable. Amid this combustion a young 
woman, Mrs. Golding’s maid, named Anne Robinson, was walking 
backwards and forwards, nor could she be prevailed on to sit down 
for a moment, excepting while the family were at prayers, during which 
time no disturbance happened. This Anne Robinson had been but a 
few days in the old lady’s service, and it was remarkable that she en- 
dured with great composure the extraordinary display which others be- 
held with terror, and coolly advised her mistress not be alarmed or 
uneasy, as these things could not be helped. This excited an idea 
that she had some reason for being so composed, not inconsistent with 
a degree of connexion with what was going forward. The afflicted 
Mrs. Golding, as she might be well termed, considering such a com- 
motion and demolition among her goods and chattels, invited neigh- 
bors to stay in her house, but they soon became unable to bear the 
sight of these supernatural proceedings, which went so far, that not 
above two cups and saucers rernained out of a valuable set of china. 
She next abandoned her dwelling, and took refuge with a neighbor; 
but, finding his moveables were seized with the same sort of St Vi- 
tus’s dance, her landlord reluctantly refused to shelter any longer a 
woman who seemed to be persecuted by so strange a subject of vexa- 
tion. Mrs. Golding’s suspicions against Anne Robinson now gaining 
ground, she dismissed her maid, and the hubbub among her movea- 
bles ceased at once and for ever. 

This circumstance of itself indicates that Anne Robinson was the 
cause of these extraordinary disturbances, as has been since more 
completely ascertained by a Mr Brayfield, who persuaded Anne, long 
after the events had happened, to make him her confidant. ‘There 
was a love-story connected with the case, in which the only magic 
was the dexterity of Anne Robinson, and the simplicity of the specta- 
tors. She had fixed long horse hairs to some of the crockery, and 
placed wires under others, by which she could throw them down with- 
out touching them. Other things she dexterously threw about, which 
the spectators, who did not watch her motions, imputed to invisible 
agency. At times, when the family were absent, she loosened the 
hold of the strings by which the hams, bacon, and similar articles were 
suspended, so that they fell on the slightest motion, She employed 
some chymical secrets ; and, delighted with the success of her pranks, 
pushed them farther than she at first intended.’ pp. 317, 318. 


If it were necessary to go farther in illustrating this species 
of witchcraft, and accounting for the magic, by which reputed 
witches have been supposed to perform their plots, we might 
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mention certain sleight of hand tricks, practised in our own 
time, and amongst us, vastly more difficult of explanation 
than most of the accounts of witchcraft; but they are fa- 
miliar to all,—and we close this part of our discussion with the 
azemark, that one satisfactory explanation of such an wnposi- 
tion is sufficient to destroy the credit of all the tricks of the 
kind, which have been imposed upon the world under the name 
of witchcraft. 

As some stress has been laid upon the confessions of sup- 
posed witches, on trial, as proof of the actual existence of 
witchcraft, it becomes us to say something on this point. 

It should be recollected, that for the most part, the charges 
brought against persons accused of this crime, were of such 
a nature as to be incapable of any other proof than the confes- 
sion of the accused. If the evil spirit would assume the 
appearance of a black cat, and in that disguise enter into a 
conspiracy with an old woman, for a malicious or wicked 
purpose, this was a thing not to be proved in court, by any 
other testimony than the confession of the party accused ; 
for we do not find an instance of the evil spirit himself, in the 
form of a cat or in any other form, being summoned into court 
to undergo a trial, or give testimony in the case. Hence it 
was the practice in all cases to obtain by some means the con- 
fession of the culprit. But the means commonly, if not al- 
ways, used, were the most unrelenting and barbarous torture. 
We quote the following statement, very much condensed, in 
support of what we now assert. 

The fleet in which James of Scotland embarked, when he 
undertook what he considered the spirited exploit of crossing 
the water in pursuit of his bride, Ann of Denmark, happened 
on its passage to encounter a tempest. This, the wise mon- 
arch construed into the malevolent purpose of Hell, and be- 
lieved that the prince of the power of the air had been person- 
ally active on the occasion. But as his infernal majesty was 
generally believed to have numerous earthly associates, with 
whom he was closely connected, the suspicions of the king 
were directed, not against the high personage himself, but 
against his subordinate agents. Accordingly, between thirty 
and forty persons, some of them of high rank, were arrested 
and put on trial. 

Agnes Sampson, described as a grave matron, was the first 
examined ; and after being tortured an hour, by twisting a cord 
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round her head, confessed she had consulted with one Rich- 
ard Grahame concerning the probable length of the King’s life, 
and the means of shortening it. Among other trumpery, she 
owned that she, with some of her sisterhood, had charmed a 
cat by certain spells, which they threw into the sea, to excite a 
tempest. 

The next examined, was one Cunningham, who was visited 
by the sharpest tortures both ordinary and extraordinary. The 
nails were torn from his fingers with smith’s pincers ; pins were 
driven into the places which the nails usually defended ; his 
knees were crushed in the boots, and his finger bones were 
splintered ;—at length his constancy gave way, and he confess- 
ed! ‘This confession is particular, and given at great length ; 
but we cannot consent to go through the disgusting task of co- 
pying it. It is sufficient to say, that it is more silly and ridic- 
ulous, if possible, than that of Agnes Sampson. (p. 262 and 
seq.). 

Without presenting the reader with more of the many simi- 
lar cases of confession, mentioned by our author, we close this 
part of the subject in the words of Sir Walter. ‘It would 
be disgusting to follow the numerous cases in which the same 
uniform credulity, the same extorted confessions, the same pre- 
judiced and exaggerated evidence, concluded in the same 
tragedy—at the stake and the pile.’ 

There can be no rational doubt, we think, that a belief in dia- 
bolical operations, of a supernatural kind, carried on by the arch 
adversary through the instrumentality of sorcerers, magicians, 
fairies, &c. is the offspring of the heathen mythology, cherished 
by credulity and false opinions. If this be true, the responsi- 
bility under which every individual acts in a country like ours, 
is immense ; for here, public opinion is the irresistible power 
which rules, directs and controls with an authority as great as 
that of the armed legions of the most potent prince. Whoev- 
er, therefore, entertains and propagates false opinions of a nox~- 
ious influence, on any subject of public importance, may con- 
sider himself—if there be any—in league with the spirit of evil. 

But it may be asked, how is it possible to avoid forming 
false opinions? We answer,—no man can, unless by chance 
or accident, form a true opinion on a subject he does not ex- 
amine ; and in order to understand a subject, he must be rea- 
dy and willing, with manly frankness, to discharge all such 
counsellors as assail him through his interest, his ambition, his 
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fears or his passions. When he has proceeded thus far, he 
may go on with the work of investigation ; but this does not 
consist in a one-sided view of the question. If he would avoid 
forming false opinions, let him summon to his aid the moral 
courage requisite to take a full and fair view of both sides which 
may be presented for his consideration. If he can bring him- 
self to this point, we think there is little danger of his falling 
into any very hurtful errors : but, on the contrary, a fair prom- 
ise that the investigation will be rewarded by the attainment of 
the ever-enduring and immutable principles of truth. 
W. A. D. 


Art. XL. 
Christ’s Temptation in the Wilderness. 


This incident is related: at large, by St Matthew, and by 
St Luke, in the beginning of the fourth chapters of their re- 
spective Gospels. St Mark barely mentions it, (ch. i. 12, 13.) 
without entering into the particulars. By the two former 
evangelists, the circumstantial narratives are given in language 
so nearly the same, that an exposition of either, answers for 
both. On that of Matthew, as coming first in course, we lay 
before our readers the following general summary of different 
opinions, and some explanatory observations, translated from 
two recent German critics, the most eminent for erudition, 
perhaps, and the most approved, of all upon the continent. 
Both of them, it will be seen, admit the existence of an intel- 
ligent, personal spirit called the devil; though they do not 
think that the narrative under consideration, refers to him. It 
only remains, to add a few words concerning these authors and 
their works. Kuinoel’s Commentary began to appear in 1807. 
It is said by Horne, in his Introduction to the Study of the 
Scriptures, to be ‘one of the best philological Commentaries 
on the historical books of the New Testament.’ Of Rosen- 
muller’s Scholia, the first volume seems to have been publish- 
ed so long ago as 1777. The whole work, since its comple- 
tion, has passed through numerous editions, been extensively 
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circulated in Europe, and has found its way into the libraries 
and studies of our own country. 


1. Kuinoel’s Introduction to the fourth chapter of St Matthew’s Gospel. 


‘No passage in the four Gospels has presented more diffi- 
culties to interpreters, than this in Matthew, which contains 
the account of Christ, temptation in the wilderness. It must 
be confessed that none of the interpretations hitherto offered, 
is such as wholly to remove every difficulty. The several 
principal opinions on the subject, are enumerated by the au- 
thors referred to in the note. 4 

‘I. Most of the later, as well as of the ancient, interpreters 
have concluded that Christ was actually tempted by Satan ;? 
but all of them differ exceedingly in explaining the particular 
circumstances of the case. Against this opinion, however, it 
is urged that a temptation of such a kind, would reflect on the 
wisdom and goodness of God; and that it cannot be proved 
that Satan has the power to change himself into various shapes 
at pleasure, or that he is so stupid as this passage, so explain- 
ed, would represent him. ‘The opinions of the Jews concern- 
ing Satan, and particularly concerning his power and domin- 
ion, owe their origin, it is added, to the philosophy of the 
Chaldeans. 3 

‘II. Others conclude that the passage ought either to be 
explained as an account of a nocturnal vision, which was the 
view taken of it by Theodorus of Mopsuestia; or else, that it 
should be regarded as a relation of what appeared to our Sa- 
viour, ina transport, or ecstacy. For, it is added, there are 


1 By Wolfius, (Curis, in loc.) Koecher, (Analectis, in loc.) C.C. L. 
Schmidt, (Exegetical Contributions, &c., Pt. i. p. 277, seq.) and C. C. Flatt, 
(History of the temptation exhibited ; with Contributions for a judgement of 
the different views of this narrative, and for a full examination of the hy- 
pothesis which derives the account in the Evangelists, from a later Christian 
forgery ; inserted in Siiskindius’s Magazine for Christian Dogmatics and Mo- 
ral Philosophy.) 2 This opinion is advocated by Wolfius and Koecher, 
in loc.—by Lilienthalius, (Sufficient cause for divine revelation, Pt. iv. p. 
764, seq.) by Deylingius, (Observat. Sac. Pt. i."p. 269) by Hess, Moschius, 
and by Storr, (Exegetical Dissertations on certain passages in the historical 
books of the New Testament, Pt. i. p. 6, inserted in his Opuscula Acad vol. 
iii. p. 8,) by Domey, (Observations theological and philological, for illustra- 
ting the account of Christ’s temptation,) and by Schultessius, (On the tempt- 
er mentioned in Matt. iv., inserted in Siiskindius’s Magazine, &c., sect. xi. 
p- 30.) 3 This objection is urged by Deylingius, (Observat. Sacre, 
Pt. i. p. 269,) by Schmidt, (Exegetical Contributions, p. 278,) and by Pau- 
ius, (Commentary in loco.) 
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cases in which the mind, suddenly excited, and absorbed in 
the most intense thought, becomes abstracted from the body, 
and beholds the appearance of spirits, with distinguishable 
features, passing before the eyes, and hears words, as if they 
were in conversation.4 ‘These interpreters refer us, for exam- 
ples, to Ezekiel xl. 1, 2. and viii. 3. And they observe, that 
the expressions, in the spirit aad, by the Holy Spirit, (the 
phrases with which the Evangelists introduce their narratives,) 
are not unfrequently used to mark the visions of the prophets, 
(See Ezek. xl. 1, 2, viii. 3. Rev. i. 10. iv. 2. xvii. 3. xxi. 10.) 
They also remind us, that the style of the writers of the New 
Testameni, is not very precise ; and that they do not carefully 
distinguish between what is apparent, and what isreal. Fi- 
nally, they refer us to verse 11: then the devil leaveth him; 
and behold, angels came and ministered unto him. On this 
they observe, that in the same manner in which the devil had 
been represented as disputing skillfully from the Scriptures, 
the angels are here said to have ministered to Christ ; and that 
the whole has the evident air of a vision. 

‘On the contrary, others contend that such a transport or 
ecstacy is manifestly incompatible with the genius and charac- 
ter of Christ. They also say, that the Evangelists cannot have 
been relating a nocturnal vision; since the expression, in a 
dream, which is generally used in such cases, is not introduc- 
ed, nor is there the least indication or vestige of a nocturnal 
vision, to be found in the whole narrative. As to the phrases, 
he was led by the spirit, by the Holy Spirit, &c. it is alleged 
that they cannot be here explained of a vision, because St 
Matthew states that he was thus led in order to be tempted of the 
devil: which is the language of historical fact, not of a vision. 
St. Mark uses the more vehement phrase, the spirit ‘ driveth? 


1 Besides Theodorus of Mopsuestia, (see Minter’s Fragment, Patr. Gree. 
Fasc. i. p. 107,) the authors, who explain it as a vision, are Cyprian, (Serm. 
de jejunio et tentationibus Christi, Oper. p. 306, Basil.) Le Clerc, (Edition of 
Hammond's Paraphrase, in loco, where he says, ‘ This narrative may be more 
ony understood of a vision or of a dream, than of a positive reality.’) and 
others. 

Among those who suppose the temptation to have occurred in a transport or 
ecstacy, are Boltenius, Paulus, (in loco,) Gabler, (Distinction between Ex- 
position and Explanation, illustrated by the different ways of treating the His- 
tory of Christ’s temptation, See New Theological Journal, vol. vi. p. 235. 
Bertholdt, (Dissert. inscr., in which he professes to demonstrate that the three 
first evangelists distinctly and expressly referred the temptation of Christ by 
the devil, to a mere internal vision.) See also Journal for Theological Liter- 
ature, Pt. ii, p. 309, 
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him into the wilderness. In these expressions, there is refer- 
ence, it is contended, to the circumstance with which St 
Luke begins his narrative, viz. that Jesus was full of the Holy 
Spirit ; and it was by this spirit that he was led or driven forth. 
So we read, on another occasion, that he came ‘by the spirit’ 
into the temple. (Luke ii. 27.) The words, too, by which 
the proceedings of the tempter are expressed,—he came, he 
taketh Christ into the holy city, taking him into a high moun- 
tain, setteth him on a pinnacle of the temple,—all indicate a 
real, personal rencounter. Finally, it is said that the style 
of the Evangelists is not so lax, as to make no distinction, in, 
their narratives, between visions and actual facts; as may be 
seen by consulting Matt. i. 20, 24. ii. 12, 19, 22. Acts xvi. 
9, 10. ix. 10. &c: xviii. 9. xxii. 17. compared with xii. 9, 
a. * 

‘III. Others, again, contend that the whole is to be explain- 
ed of certain evil thoughts which arose, but were instantly sup- 
pressed, in the mind of Christ, while, tarrying in the desert, 
preparing for his public ministry, he weighed the difficulties 
and hardships which he would have to encounter. Here, they 
suppose, he would naturally revolve the means of conciliating 
to himself an authority among the Jews, which was, in fact, 
but little congruous with his plan, and with the office he was 
about to undertake. ‘The evil thoughts thus passing in his 
mind, Christ ascribed to Satan, as the author, according to the 
manner of the Jews; and he related the circumstance as if a 
wicked spirit had appeared to him, that under the veil of a 
parable, he might instruct the disciples how they, who were to 
be the ministers of his religion, ought to be disposed, and that 
he might incite them to humility, constancy and trust in God. 
The sense, therefore, of the parable, according to these inter- 
preters, is this: he who has a divine commission, should use 
the gifts with which he is endowed, with the single object of 
promoting the cause of God, instead of acquiring honors and 
worldly wealth, and should constantly place his hope and con- 
fidence in his Maker. This hypothesis of evil thoughts arising 
in Christ’s mind, has been defended, and in various ways illus- 
trated, by the authors mentioned in the note. ? 


1 So argue Storr, (Opuscul. Acad. vol. iii. p. 4 and 108,) and Flatt, (in 
Sueskindius’s Magazine, sect. xvi, p. 53, seq.) and those whom the last named 
author mentions. See also the authors referred to under the next section. 

2 By Thaddeus, (History of Christ’s temptation explained, and rescued 
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‘Those who oppose this interpretation, use chiefly the fol- 
lowing arguments: such perverse and preposterous thoughts 
are inconsistent with the sanctity and dignity of Christ. Again: 
the disciples, say they, either understood, or did not under- 
stand their master’s meaning. If they understood the subject 
to relate only to evil thoughts, then he, by this very narrative 
diminished -his authority and estimation in their minds; but 
if they did not understand that such was his meaning, then 
their former opinions concerning the earthly kingdom of the 
Messiah, and concerning Satan and his power, would be 
strengthened and confirmed by this narrative, so that they 
would hold them more tenaciously than before. It is added, 
that such parables as this passage would present, if thus inter- 
preted, were never used by our Saviour; that we are not ap- 
prized, by a single intimation, that this is a parable ; and that 
no sufficient reason can be offered why Christ should attempt, 
by means of a parable so obscure and ambiguous, to prepare 
his disciples for the duties of their ministry. * 

IV. ‘ Others are of opinion that this passage is a fabulous 
narrative, either invented for the purpose of explaining why it 
was that Christ tarried. forty days in the desert, before he en- 
tered on his ministry ; * or else framed by one who, having read 
that Moses and Elias fasted forty days, (see Exod. xxiv. 18. 
xxxiv. 28. Deut. ix. 9, 18. 1 Kings xix. 8.) thence concluded 
that Christ likewise fasted forty days, in some desert place. 


from cavils. Bonn. 1794.) by a writer in Hezelius’s Inquirer, Pt. ii. Sect. 
iii. p. 349, (History of the temptation,) by Hezelius, (Commentary on the N. 
Testament, in loco,) by Cunze, (Disquisition, in what sense men are said, in 
the New Testament, to be tempted of God; and in what sense we are to un- 
derstand the temptation of Christ, as it is called: inserted in Pott’s Sylloge of 
theological Commentaries, Vol. viii. p. 308.) by Schultess, (Contributions for 
reasonable thoughts in religion, No. ili. p. 89.) by Lichorn, (Universal library 
of Biblical literature, B. iii, p. 281 seq.) by Liebe, (in Augusti’s New Theolo- 
gy, B.1. p. 42.) by Krummacher, (Spirit and frame of the evangelical History, 
p- 111.) and by J4ugusti, (New Theol. B. ii. p. 100.) 1 Among the au- 
thors referred to are Doederlein, (Theological Library, B.iv. p. 709.) Storr, 
(Opuscul. Acad. vol. iii. p. 4, and 14.) the author of a Critique on the hypo- 
thesis that Christ’s temptation was merely internal and mental, &c, and Flatt 
(in Siiskindius’s Magazine, Sect. xvi. p. 53.) 2? Of this opinion are 
Ziegler, (in Gabler’s Journal for theological literature, B. v. p- 201 seq.) 
Schmidt, (Library of criticism and exegesis, B. ii. p. 222.) Schulze, (in Au- 
C Monthly theological Journal for the year 1801, No. 12. and for 1802 

o. 8. p. 129°) and Schroter, (Temptation of Christ, an hypothesis of some pi- 
ous Jewish Christians: inserted in Rehkopt’s Preacher's Journal for Saxony 
third annual set, p. 381, seq.) . P 

8 See Schmidt’s Exegetical Contributions, &c., p. 355 seq. 
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This fable or tradition, they suppose to have been orally pro- 
pagated among the Jewish Christians, and to have been eith- 
er received by St Matthew, or inserted, by another person, 
in the Greek version of his Gospel. ’ 

*'To this hypothesis, however, it is objected by others, that 
St Matthew, who was an apostle and constant associate of 
Christ, would not have admitted such an account into his Gospel 
unless he had received it from hismaster. The same remark may 
be made of St Luke, who professes (ch. i. 1—3.) to have had 
perfect understanding of all things from the very first. As to 
the supposition that the history of the temptation was afterwards 
interpolated in the Gospels of St Matthew and St Luke, it can- 
not be sustained, it is contended, by arguments of any force 
whatsoever.’ 3 

V. ‘Lastly: Others have supposed that by the devil here 
mentioned, we are to understand a Jew, amember of the great 
Sanhedrim, one of the chief priests, or perhaps the high priest 
himself, who endeavored at several times, successively, to as- 
certain of Christ whether he was the Messiah that should lib- 
erate the Jews from the dominion of the Romans. This opin- 
ion, which has been defended and illustrated by the authors 
quoted in the note, * appears altogether preferable to the rest. 
If admitted, many difficulties with which other interpretations 
are encumbered, vanish ; and light is thrown on certain passa- 
ges in the Gospels, (see John i. 19, 20.) ‘The members of 
the great Sanhedrim, desirous of a new order of things, and 
anxious to relieve themselves of the oppression of the Romans, 
had already sent messengers to John the Baptist, to inquire, 
whether he was the Messiah, (Johni. 19, &c.) John freely 
confessed that he was but the herald of the Messiah; who, he 
added, would soon enter on his public ministry. Afterwards, 
when Jesus was baptized, John openly professed that he it was 
whom he had announced, and whose herald he was. (John 
i. 29, &c.) But in order to ascertain more fully whether Je- 
sus was the Messiah who should reestablish the Jewish nation 


1 Flatt, in Sueskindius’s Magazine, sect. xvi, p. 53. 2 Hermann von 
der Hardt, (Ephemerid. Philolog. p. 38, concerning the wings of the fem- 
ple.) Basedow, (Instructions of Christian Wisdom, for inquiring minds, p. 
330.) Rosenmueller, (Scholia in Nov. Test.in loco.) Schuetz, (the tempta- 
tion of Christ an attempt to revolt by the Jewish priests.) Schuster, (Contri- 
butions for illustrating the New Test. inserted in Eichorn’s Library of Bib- 
lical Literature, vol. ix. Pt. vi. p. 963, seq.), and the author of a Critique 
on the Commentary of D. Paulus on the New Test. p. 30, seq. 
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in its primitive splendor, and restore the kingdom of priests, 
(Exod. xix. 6,) the Sanhedrim sent one of its principal mem- 
bers to prove him, and to draw him over to its interest. The 
Jews held that the Messiah would be endowed with the power 
of working miracles; (see John ii. 18. iv. 48. vil. 31. Matt. 
viii. 38 ;) and hence, the messenger requested Jesus to change 
stones into bread, and to cast himself down from the temple. 

‘ Admitting this to be the real fact, some account for the ob- 
scurity in the narrative of the evangelists, by supposing that 
Christ himself, for prudential reasons, related the affair thus to 
the disciples.'_ Some, again, think that Christ indeed fully 
explained the occurrence to his disciples ; but that these wrote 
it on purpose somewhat obscurely, !est they should endanger 
either themselves or others.’® Kuinoel Commentarius in Lab- 
ros Nov. Test. Historcos, in Matt. iv.. 

Thus far Kuinoel’s statement of the principal opinions en- 
tertained on this passage. The last named interpretation, which 
supposes the tempter, in this case, to have been a Jew, is advo- 
cated likewise by Rosenmiueller. And since he differs, in some 
particulars, from Kuinoel, and shows, from the signification of 
the word itself, that the term devil was properly applicable to 
wicked men, we shall subjoin his observations. 


2. Extract from Rosenmueller’s Note on St Matthew, iv. 1. 


‘He who here sought to ensnare Christ, is called the devil, 
(ver. 1.) the tempter, (ver. 3.) and Satan, (ver. 10.) The word 
from which the term devil is derived, signifies not only to cal- 
umniate, but often to deceive. Hesychius defines it, to deceive, 
to seduce. Aristophanes (in Equit.) couples it with to beguile, 
and to seduce. Satan is a Hebrew word, which in the Septu- 
agint is translated sometimes a deceiver, sometimes a devil. By 
these terms, therefore, is meant such a one as by guile and 
craft assails another in order to excite him to some sin or un- 
worthy deed. He who does this, is a Tempter; that is, he 
tempts. ‘That the appellations, Satan and devil, are often ap- 
plied to cunning and insidious men, is beyond a doubt, (see 1 
Chron. xxi. 1. Matt. xvi. 23. 1 Tim. iii. 11.) A very wick- 
ed man, possessed of a diabolical disposition, is called a devil ; 


1 Such is “i supposition of Schuster, (see Eichorn’s Universal Library, 


vol. ix, p. 966 £ Soe the anonymous k, Vi é 
ges in the New Test, p- 21. y work, Views of dark passa: 
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as in John vi. 70. Often, too, in the sacred writings, that evil 
demon who is considered the author of all sin, is called, by 
way of eminence, Satan, or the devil ; and it is common, also, 
with the inspired authors, to say that Satan has spoken or done 
what was, in reality, spoken or done by subtle and diabolical 
men, (see 1 Pet.v. 8. 2 Cor. xii. 7. 1 Thes. ii. 18.) And 
indeed I do not doubt, that in the passage under consideration, 
we are to understand, by the Tempter, a wicked and subtle man, ° 
who, affecting friendship, attempted to seduce Christ into some 
unworthy action, or even wholly to deter him from his under- 
taking ; for he is represented as entering into conversation with 
him, associating with him, &c. Unless, therefore, we would 
receive for truth the silly fables concerning the power and fa- 
culty of the devil to change himself into various shapes, we cer- 
tainly must concede that he who solicited Jesus, was a man; 
but a most wicked man, and a most crafty dissembler. God- 
frey Olearius has well observed, (Observat. in Evangel. Matt. 
p- 108.) that the several temptations here mentioned, did not 
* follow in a continuous series, but that the opponent made trial of 
his arts at intervals, accordingly as occasion offered. Who this 
person was, we do not know; nor does it appear that Christ 
himself knew. We are ignorant, also, how he became acquaint- 
ed with the fact that Jesus was the Messiah. He may have 
been present at Christ’s baptism, when he was declared to be 
the Messiah, by a voice from heaven; or by his conversation 
with Jesus himself, he may have discovered who he was.’— 
Rosenmuelleri Scholia in Nov. Test. in loco. 
H. B. 24. 


Art. XLI. 
Deceitful Workers. 


« For such are false apostles, deceitful workers, transforming themselves in- 
to the apostles of Christ. And no marvel; for Satan himself is transformed 
into an angel of light. Therefore, it is no great thing if his ministers also be 
transformed as the ministers of righteousness, whose end shall be according to 
their works.’—2 Cor. xi. 13, 14, 15. 


This Scripture naturally suggests several questions which 
seem to have no small claims on careful and candid consider- 
ation. While there are many, of very opposite sentiments, 

48 
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who profess to be the apostles or teachers of Christianity ; and 
while it is a fact known to the whole community, that these 
opposing teachers are continually representing each other as 
heretics, and deceivers, ministers of Satan and false teachers, 
we must be fully satisfied that some of them are, in reality, 
what they accuse each other of being. If we should reduce 
all the varying and opposing sects to two only, and then attend 
to the accusations, which they would allege against each oth- 
er, it might be unsafe to conclude that because they were op- 
posed one must be right and the other wrong; since it 
would be possible that they might both be wrong, though they 
could not both be right. Again: In the case just proposed, 
each of the two opposing sects might be partly right, 
and partly wrong; and we think it not too liberal to sup- 
pose that all the different denominations, which now divide the 
church, may each have some just claims to sound doctrine, 
and yet in some things be faulty. Standing in the light which 
these remarks reflect on the mind, we think it of importance 
to inquire, by what certain rule we are to know whether min- 
isters are what they all profess to be, and what they all en- 
deavor to make us believe they are, the apostles and ministers 
of Christ; or whether they are what they endeavor to make 
us believe of each other, the apostles and ministers of Satan ? 

Notwithstanding most people might think that the ques- 
tion here proposed, though of weighty consideration, was the 
most difficult one. to solve, that comes within the scope of 
our duty to decide, it is a fact, after all, that this question is like 
all other subjects, easy of solution in a ratio to its importance. 
The text which heads this article, furnishes adequate means 
whereby to detect a minister of Satan, though he should, like 
his master, transform himself into an angel of light. If he be 
a deceitful worker, he is an apostle of Satan, though as brilliant 
as the sun. 

First: If ministers adorn themselves with professions of 
sanctity, if they take the most respectable Christian name, if 
they pretend to much zeal for religion, and great love to man- 
kind, and after obtaining the confidence of the people, per- 
suade them, that they ought to give up their wordly interests 
into their hands, that they may expend it in saving souls from 
the wrath of an angry God ; and if, in order to succeed in this 
kind of religious begging, they tell us that worldly interest is 
nothing worth, when compared with the concerns of a future 
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world ; and if, after obtaining our‘money, all we can possibly 
spare, they so manage as to live in splendor, and wallow in 
luxury themselves, we know that they are deceitful workers, 
and therefore the ministers of Satan. 

Secondly : If ministers profess to. be sent of God to preach 
to the people, and to give them directions how to conduct 
themselves in this world, so as to avoid his wrath in the world 
to come, we know that their pretensions are deceitful ; they are 
deceitful workers, and ministers of Satan’; for common sense 
will inform us, that if God was as full.of wrath towards us as 
they pretend he is, he would never send such loving souls as 
they profess to be, to save us from his wrath. 

Thirdly : lf ministers preach the doctrine of total depra- 
vity, and contend that we are all born into the world with a 
nature opposed to God, and that until we are changed by the 
power of God from a state of nature, into a state regenerate, 
we are morally incapable of thinking a good thought, of ex- 
ercising a good desire, or of performing a good action, and then 
warn us to flee from the wrath which awaits us hereafter by 
seeking the divine forgiveness by prayer and supplication, by at- 
tending prayer meetings, conference meetings, anxious meet- 
ings, whispering meetings and the like; if they tell us that we 
ought to give no sleep to our eyes nor slumber to our eyelids 
until we obtain new hearts; and that if we do not attain to re- 
generation it is all our own fault, we may know, if we exercise 
our reason, that they are deceitful workers. Was there ever 
a deception that was susceptible of more easy detection than 
this? How is it possible that hearts opposed to God and all 
that is good, should be really in earnest in the holy exercise of 
seeking after divine things? When we read in the public jour- 
nals of our times, marvellous accounts of sinners being so awa- 
kened as to neglect, almost entirely, the duties of domestic in- 
dustry, prudence and economy, and of attending religious meet- 
ings by early day light in the morning, and in the evening un- 
til quite unseasonable hours ; and when we find the females of 
our households thus neglecting the duties of life, of decency 
and prudence, under the pretence of seeking religion; and 
when we know that ministers, who pretend to be the apostles 
of Christ, are the movers of all this wild disorder, we know 
that they are deceitful workers. 

Other important questions, suggested by our text, must be 
omitted for want of room. H. B. 
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Paraphrase of the nineteenth Psalm. 


BY REV. JAMES W. EASTEURN. 


The glittering heaven’s refulgent glow, 
And sparkling spheres of golden light, 
Jehovah’s work and glory show, 
By bumping day, or gentle night. 
In silence through the vast profound 
They move their orbs cf fire on high, 
Nor speech, ner word, nor answering sound, 
Ts heard upon the tranquil sky: 
Yet to the earth’s remotest bar, 
Their burning glory all is known; 
Their living light has sparkled far, 
And on the attentive silence shone. 


God ’mid their shining legions rears 

A tent where burns the radiant sun ; 
As, like a bridegroom bright, appears 

The monarch, on his course begun ; 
From end to end of azure heaven 

He holds his fiery path along, 
To all his cireling heat is given, 

His radiance flames the spheres among. 
By sunny ray, and starry throne, 

The wonders of our mighty Lord 
To man’s attentive heart are known, 

Bright as the promise of his word. 


[From the U. S, Literary Gazette.] 
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